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INTRODUCING  .  *  . 


Johnny  Beaver 

johnny  Beaver  will  need  no  introduction 
to  those  who  have  met  him  already  in  the 
book  called  Canada  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  His  adventures  there  took  him  not 
only  around  the  world  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  like  Australia,  India,  and 
Pakistan,  but  also  back  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to 
the  early  days  of  English  history.  These  remarkable  journeys  were 
only  possible,  of  course,  because  he  has  some  astonishing  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  traveller.  He  can  go  across  the  oceans  or  over  the 
centuries  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  fortunately  he  has  enough 
costumes  to  suit  the  climate  no  matter  where  he  may  be. 

Like  any  good  traveller,  naturally,  he  does  not  rush  around  aim¬ 
lessly,  but  has  an  object  in  view,  and  that  is  to  see  things  which  are 
of  interest  for  Canada  or  Canada's  history.  Sometimes  they  are 
things  that  have  had  an  influence  on  Canada,  and  sometimes  they 
are  only  comparisons  that  remind  him  of  differences  or  similarities 
in  his  native  land.  In  any  case  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  all  the 
people  he  meets  and  the  things  he  sees,  and  has  a  lot  of  fun  in  finding 
out  everything  he  can. 

In  this  book,  though  he  does  not  travel  around  the  world,  he  has 
plenty  of  ground  to  cover— all  the  way  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  twentieth  century,  and  from  the  Canadian  Arctic  to  the 
southern  tip  of  South  America.  Little  wonder  he  scarcely  has  time 
to  look  at  the  penguin  land  of  Antarctica.  As  it  is,  he  sees  jungles, 
mountains,  prairies,  and  many  other  natural  wonders,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  world’s  greatest  cities,  and  no  less  than  twenty-two 
countries.  Until  he  started  this  trip  he  scarcely  realized  how  many 
interesting  neighbours  he  has  in  the  Americas. 
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The  Americas  are  today  a  subject  of  growing  interest,  not  only 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  them  and 
realize  that  we  know  far  too  little  about  one  another.  With  their 
vast  extent,  their  colourful  history,  their  wide  range  of  geography 
and  their  variety  of  peoples  and  languages,  the  two  continents 
present  a  fascinating  study  in  contrasts  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  linked  somehow  in  a  common  American  pattern.  In  spite  of 
differences  these  twenty-two  countries  all  stem  from  the  culture  of 
Western  Europe  and  are  all  stamped  indelibly  by  the  environment 
of  the  New  World. 

To  bring  the  history  and  geography  of  these  varied  countries 
into  an  understandable  synthesis  does,  however,  present  some  very 
real  difficulties.  From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  although  the 
period  is  limited  to  less  than  five  centuries  since  the  ‘discovery’  by 
Columbus,  the  developments  and  events  are  complex  and  tangled, 
and  at  least  three  threads  have  to  be  followed  at  times,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Certain  common  themes  can  be  found,  however,  and  these  have 
been  made  clear,  it  is  hoped,  at  many  points.  In  one  form  or  another 
all  the  countries  of  the  New  World  have  had  a  long  story  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe,  not  only  the  political 
relations  which  have  led  from  colonialism  to  independence,  but 
also  the  migrations  and  cultural  relations  which  have  enriched  the 
life  of  the  New  World  in  many  ways  and  led  to  their  own  cultural 
development.  All  the  countries  have  also  had  their  problems  of 
geography  in  the  American  environment,  and  all  of  them  in  greater 
or  less  degree  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  expanding  New  World 
frontier  and  the  use  of  modem  industrialism.  Canada  has  shared  in 
all  this,  often  in  much  the  same  way  as  her  neighbours,  sometimes  in 
a  way  quite  different,  as  for  example  in  her  peaceful  development 
to  nationhood.  In  this  constant  interplay  of  similarities  and  differ- 
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ences  can  be  found  many  illuminating  suggestions  which  may  en¬ 
courage  a  greater  understanding  between  Canada  and  her  American 
neighbours. 

The  present  volume  is  a  companion  to  Canada  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  which  was  published  first  in  this  series.  In  each  volume 
both  history  and  geography  have  been  treated,  and  tbe  same  general 
methods  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  both.  These  were  explained  in 
the  preface  to  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth ,  and  this  intro¬ 
ductory  note  may  therefore  end  with  a  quotation  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  that  volume. 

“No  book  can  be  a  substitute  for  good  teaching,  but  it  should  be 
an  aid,  and  in  this  connection  certain  principles  have  been  followed 
throughout.  While  each  of  the  units,  for  example,  has  been  made 
complete,  they  are  interrelated  and  the  desirability  of  integration  in 
the  book  as  a  whole  has  been  kept  in  view.  Moreover,  the  topics  have 
been  brought  within  a  chronological  framework  sufficiently  to  hold 
them  together,  and  in  this  way  the  advantages  of  both  the  topical 
and  chronological  treatments  have  been  preserved.  Another  teaching 
principle  given  attention  is  that  of  repetition.  Mere  reiteration  is 
undesirable  and  has  been  avoided,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  im¬ 
portant  events  or  developments  have  been  treated  in  more  than  one 
unit,  that  is  in  more  than  one  context,  and  this  type  of  repetition  is 
an  aid  to  learning  and  understanding. 

“Similarly  the  illustrations,  though  they  provide  decoration  and 
will  interest  or  even  amuse,  have  been  thought  of  primarily  in  terms 
of  their  teaching  value.  In  particular  the  pictograms  and  time  charts 
sum  up  main  points  in  sections  of  the  text,  and  aid  in  the  quick 
understanding  of  basic  factual  material.  The  maps  are  a  similar  aid 
to  quick  understanding,  and  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
an  atlas  or  more  detailed  maps  which  are  essential.  The  book  is 
meant  to  encourage  an  interest  in  additional  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  of  all  sorts.  The  questions  and  suggestions  at  the  ends  of 
chapters  have  been  framed  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  wider 
reading,  and  suggesting  activities  which  are  within  the  practical 
range  of  teachers  in  the  classroom/’ 
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I.  The  World  of  the  Americas 

Do  you  know  many  Americans?  Perhaps 
you  do— but  perhaps  you  know  more  than  you  think  you  do. 
Look  about  you:  at  home,  at  school,  in  the  cities  and  countryside 
of  this  Canada  of  ours.  The  people  you  see,  all  these  Canadians, 
live  in  America  too.  The  name  ‘American’  belongs  to  them  as 
much  as  to  our  neighbours  in  the  United  States.  And  so  it  does 
to  the  other  peoples  of  North  and  South  America,  such  as  the 
Mexicans,  Brazilians,  and  Chileans.  For  we  all  live  together  in  an 
American  world,  in  the  two  huge  continents  we  call  the  Americas. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  interesting  differences  among  all 
these  people.  We  in  Canada,  for  example,  have  special  ties  with 
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the  world-wide  Commonwealth  of  Nations  which  links  up  many 
continents.  In  Europe  we  have  always  had  close  relations  with 
Britain  and  France.  And  we  .  have  a  royal  Queen  at  the  head  of 
our  free  democratic  government,  instead  of  an  elected  president, 
as  in  the  United  States.  We  are  thus  not  the  same  as  the  ‘United 
States  Americans’.  The  Mexican-Americans  and  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  also  different  from  the  people  of  the  United  States— and, 
much  more  so  than  we  are.  Nevertheless,  we  all  belong  to  the 
Americas.  We  are  all  Americans  too.  How  is  it  then  that  the  name 
American  is  often  used  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone? 
This  seems  rather  confusing.  The  reason  is  that  the  United  States 
was  the  first  free  nation  to  appear  in  the  Americas,  and  the  name 
‘American’  was  used  for  its  people  in  particular.  Another  reason 
was  that  there  was  no  other  easy  adjective.  You  could  hardly  call 
them  ‘United-Statesers’!  And  Usonians,  which  has  been  suggested, 
is  no  better.  So  the  name  American  is  likely  to  be  used  both  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  many  other  full-grown  nations  in  the 
Americas,  all  of  which  can  properly  use  that  term. 

Where  did  the  name  ‘America’  first  come  from?  It  goes  back 
to  the  explorer,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  voyaged  to  American 
shores  from  Europe  not  long  after  Christopher  Columbus  first 
discovered  land  across  the  Atlantic  in  1492.  Indeed,  some  people 
said  that  Amerigo  had  discovered  the  American  mainland,  since 
Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage  at  least,  had  only  reached  islands  off 
the  coast  of  the  Americas.  At  any  rate,  a  map-maker  in  Ger- 

0  many  believed  that  Amerigo 
Vespucci  deserved  the  credit, 
and  on  a  world  map  which  he 
drew  in  1507  he  carefully 
marked  on  the  new  territory 
over  the  ocean  ‘Americi  Terra’— 
‘the  land  of  Amerigo’. 

Whether  this  name  was  de¬ 
served  or  not,  the  fact  that  it 
was  given  was  most  important, 
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since  Columbus  and  many  others  had  at  first  believed  that  the  land 
across  the  Atlantic  was  part  of  Asia.  Columbus,  for  instance, 
thought  the  big  island  of  Cuba  was  Japan.  But  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  map-maker  drew  his  map  and  put  on  it  the  name  ‘America’, 
he  showed  that  people  in  Europe  were  coming  to  realize  that 
this  strange  far-off  region  was  not  part  of  old  Asia,  but  a  whole 
new  world  in  itself.  So  the  new  world,  America,  gained  a  name 
of  its  own. 

And  truly,  America  was  a  new  world.  It  was  not  new,  perhaps, 
as  we  measure  the  age  of  the  earth  itself.  In  America— in  Canada, 
in  fact— we  can  find  some  of  the  oldest  rocks  in  the  world.  But  as 
we  measure  the  story  of  mankind,  America  certainly  was  new.  It 
was  a  land  of  almost  untouched  wilderness  and  vast  empty  spaces, 
waiting  for  men  to  occupy  and  develop  it,  as  the  lands  of  Europe 
and  Asia  had  been,  long  before. 

Of  course,  there  already  were  the  Indians  in  America.  In  some 
parts,  moreover,  they  had  actually  built  up  quite  advanced  civili 
zations.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  American  world  was  empty 
except  for  scattered  Indian  hunters,  and  the  few  areas  of  Indian 
civilization  were  not  strong  enough  to  survive  after  white  men 
arrived  from  Europe.  Though  they  might  have  had  very  old  roots, 
these  Indian  civilizations  soon  disappeared.  And  so  the  Europeans 
were  able  to  build  whole  new  countries  in  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  found  splendid  opportunities  there  for  new  beginnings, 
and  for  new  riches  and  new  progress.  No  wonder  then  that  Euro¬ 
peans  eagerly  called  America  ‘The  New  World’. 

Another  name  for  this  New  World  is  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
If  you  divide  the  globe  into  eastern  and  western  halves— into  two 
half-spheres,  or  hemispheres— you  will  see  that  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  fall  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
while  the  other  main  land  mass,  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America,  fall  in  the  Western.  The  point  to  notice  is  that  the  Amer¬ 
icas  thus  form  one  great  unit,  separated  from  the  lands  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  by  broad  stretches  of  ocean.  The  New  World, 
indeed,  is  plainly  a  world  in  itself. 
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1  hat  is  why  we  can  study  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
Americas  together.  All  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  grew  up  in  much  the 
same  fashion,  as  men  from  Europe 
made  new  homes  in  the  empty’ 
Western  Hemisphere.  Unlike  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
those  of  the  New  are  young  indeed. 
They  began  less  than  five  hundred 
years  ago,  whereas  in  Europe  and 
Asia  we  may  trace  countries  back 
for  thousands  of  years.  Thus  al¬ 
though  the  American  nations  are 
different  from  one  another,  they 
are  all  neighbours  in  the  New 
World:  young  neighbours  who  live 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  sep¬ 
arated  by  an  ocean  from  their 
parent  lands  in  Europe. 

2.  Neighbours  in  the  New 
World 

Who  are  these  neighbours?  It 
might  help  us  to  list  them,  noting 
that  while  most  are  full  grown  na¬ 
tions  some  are  still  colonies,  or  de¬ 
pendencies,  of  European  countries. 
In  our  own  continent  of  North 
America  there  are,  first  of  all,  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States.  North¬ 
west  of  Canada  lies  rugged  Alaska, 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and 
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northeast  is  the  cold  Arctic  land  of  Greenland  (not  a  very  suitable 
name!)  which  is  a  dependency  of  Denmark.  South  of  the  United 
States  stretches  colourful  Mexico,  and  beyond  that  we  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  quite  small  countries:  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

The  region  occupied  by  these  small  republics,  where  North 
America  dwindles  away  to  a  long  narrow  ‘tail’  and  finally  joins 
South  America,  is  often  called  Central  America,  since  it  has  a 
character  that  is  much  its  own.  Central  America  also  includes  the 
colony  of  British  Honduras,  and  off  the  coasts  of  Central  America, 
in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lie  other  British  colonies 
amid  the  many  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Jamaica  is  the  largest 
British  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Trinidad  the  second  largest. 
There  are  also  French  and  Dutch  isles  here,  while  the  United 
States  controls  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  But  Cuba,  the 
biggest  island  of  all  the  West  Indies,  is  an  independent  republic, 
as  are  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  which  share  one  sizeable  island 
between  them. 

Moving  on  now  to  South  America,  we  find  on  its  hot  northern 
shores  the  republics  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  the  colonies 
of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana.  Then,  taking  up  most  of 
the  eastern  part  of  South  America— indeed  a  very  large  part  of  the 
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whole  continent— is  romantic  Bra¬ 
zil,  which  is  actually  considerably 
bigger  than  the  United  States  and 
not  much  smaller  than  our  own 
Canada.  South  of  Brazil  is  the  pro¬ 
gressive  little  country  of  Uruguay, 
and  beyond  that,  busy,  bustling 
Argentina,  which  reaches  to  the 
bottom  tip  of  South  America  and 
is  the  second  biggest  country  on  the 
continent.  On  the  west  coast  is 
long,  narrow  Chile,  also  quite  ad¬ 
vanced,  which  lies  next  door  to 
Argentina.  Above  Chile  are  moun¬ 
tainous  Peru  and  Ecuador.  That 
leaves  only  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
to  mention,  both  of  which  lie  in 
land  in  South  America  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  But  we 
might  finish  by  adding  that  of  all 
these  South  American  lands,  the 
‘A,  B,  C”  countries  (Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile)  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Now  this  long  list  of  Central 
American  and  South  American 
countries  may  seem  a  bit  confusing 
at  first,  but  there  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  label  that  will  cover  most 
of  them.  They  are  often  known  as 
Latin  America',  and  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reason.  The  peoples  of  these 
nations  mosdy  speak  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  because  their  countries 
were  founded  by  Spain  or  Portu- 
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COMPARISON  OF  POPULATIONS 


gal.  And  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  called  ‘Latin’  languages,  since 
they  go  back  to  the  Latin  tongue  of  the  proud  Roman  Empire, 
which  once  ruled  Spain  and  Portugal  as  well  as  many  other  parts 
of  western  Europe. 

Italian  and  some  other  languages  are  also  closely  related  to  the 
old  Latin  tongue.  But  the  name  ‘Latin  America’  is  used  specially 
to  mark  off  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese-speaking  nations  in  the 
New  World  from  the  countries  founded  there  by  England  or 
France— as  Canada  was.  Another  name  for  Latin  America  is  His¬ 
panic  America.  ‘Hispanic’  is  a  term  that  can  cover  both  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  are  actually  a  good  deal  alike  and  have  been  closely 
connected  throughout  their  history,  lying  beside  one  another  in 
Europe  as  they  do.  This  use  of  the  term  ‘Latin  America’  shows  us 
that  we  can  divide  the  Americas  not  only  into  North,  South,  and 
perhaps  Central  America,  but  also  according  to  the  main  languages 
which  are  spoken.  This  division 
gives  us  Latin  America,  English- 
speaking  America,  and  French- 
speaking  America  to  consider. 

‘English-speaking  America’  cov¬ 
ers  by  far  the  greater  part  of  North 
America,  including  as  it  does  the 
big  United  States  and  most  of  the 
even  bigger  land  of  Canada.  But 
Canada,  as  we  know,  is  a  country 
of  two  tongues,  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  fact,  ‘French-speaking 
America  largely  refers  to  our  own 
province  of  Quebec,  though  there 
are  also  French-speaking  groups 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  in  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  island  republic 
of  Haiti  in  particular  holds  to  the 
language  of  France.  Nevertheless, 
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all  the  bits  and  pieces  of  French-speaking  America  contain  less 
than  ten  million  people,  while  those  in  English-speaking  Amer¬ 
ica  add  up  to  about  180  million,  a  total  which  includes  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Canada  and  more  than  160  million 
in  the  United  States.  So  if  English-speaking  America  is  very 
large  and  important,  French-speaking  America  is  far  less  so. 

Latin  America,  on  the  other  hand,  covers  a  vast  part  of  the 
Americas,  stretching  as  it  does  from  Mexico  in  North  America 
to  Argentina  in  South.  Throughout  Latin  America,  Spanish  is 
the  main  tongue.  Brazil,  however,  is  Portuguese-speaking,  and 
because  Brazil  is  so  big,  the  Portuguese  language  is  still  highly 
important  in  the  Americas.  There  are  roughly  160  million  people 
in  Latin  America.  Of  these,  close  to  a  third  are  in  Portuguese 
Brazil  and  the  rest  in  the  Spanish-speaking  lands. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  these  facts  about  the  Americas.  In  a  general 
way,  we  can  describe  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  forming 
the  chief  parts  of  English-speaking  North  America,  and  Mexico, 
the  Central  American  lands  and  the  South  American  countries  as 
composing  Latin  America.  The  West  Indies,  or  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  can  best  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  other  Latin  American  countries,  even  though  they  do  con¬ 
tain  some  British,  French,  Dutch  and  United  States  islands.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  there  are  British,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana 
in  ‘Latin'  South  America.  But  we  shall  have  less  to  say  about 
these  fairly  small  colonies  in  the  Americas,  since  our  main  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  our  full-grown  neighbours  in  the  New  World. 
In  fact,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  as  a  whole, 
are  our  three  chief  concerns  in  this  book.  Let  us  see  first  then 
how  much  these  great  American  neighbours  have  in  common, 
and  in  what  ways  they  are  different. 

3.  Neighbours  Like  or  Unlike? 

(a)  How  They  Are  Different.  When  we 
look  more  closely  at  the  countries  of  the  Americas  we  may  be  far 
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more  struck  by  their  differences  than  by  anything  they  have  in 
common.  Certainly  the  differences  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Latin  American  group  on  the 
other  are  many  and  striking.  There  is  not  only  the  obvious  fact 
that  one  group  speaks  English— and,  to  a  limited  extent,  French- 
while  the  other  speaks  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  There  are  also 
great  differences  in  customs,  in  ideas  and  arts,  in  ways  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  wealth  and  development— even  in  sports  and  dress. 

You  will  see  these  things  brought  out  in  detail  as  this  book  goes 
on.  Just  now  we  need  only  give  some  examples.  Latin  America, 
for  instance,  has  many  colourful  customs  like  fiestas  and  religious 
celebrations,  sometimes  dating  back  to  old  Spain  or  Portugal,  that 
would  strike  us  as  strange  and  romantic,  but  are  a  basic  part  of  the 
life  of  its  people.  Our  life  might  seem  just  as  strange  to  Latin 
Americans— full  of  great  energy  and  hurry  but  with  far  less  colour 
and  time  for  enjoyment.  Then  too,  their  ideas  seem  less  open  to 
change;  we  are  always  looking  for  something  new— though  some¬ 
times  this  is  just  a  restless  desire  for  change,  which  may  not  mean 
real  improvement.  And  as  for  arts,  just  the  comparison  of  Latin 
American  popular  music  with  North  American  jazz  will  quickly 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  contrast. 

With  regard  to  government,  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
republics,  which  means  that  they  are  governed  by  elected  presi¬ 
dents  and  congresses.  This  might  seem  to  make  them  much  like 
the  United  States,  which  is  also  a  republic  with  a  president  and 
congress— whereas  Canada  has  a  Queen,  prime  minister  and  parlia¬ 
ment.  But  in  actual  fact,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  really 
more  alike  in  having  steady,  orderly,  yet  free  governments,  while 
Latin  American  republics  often  go  through  violent  changes,  when 
one  or  another  not-so-free  government  is  turned  out  by  a  sudden 
revolution. 

In  wealth  and  development,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world.  They  also  have  a 
great  amount  of  modem  industry,  much  mining  activity  and  a  pros¬ 
perous,  advanced  kind  of  farming.  Most  of  Latin  America,  however. 
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has  a  lower  standard  of  living,  less 
industry  and  mining  development, 
and  its  agriculture  is  more  back¬ 
ward.  North  America  has  achieved 
greater  progress  and  prosperity.  Lat¬ 
in  America  still  clings  more  to  the 
past  and  older  ways. 

We  must,  however,  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  making  such  comparisons. 
The  latest  thing  is  not  necessarily 
the  best,  and  besides  that  Latin 
America  is  changing  rapidly  too. 
With  its  large  cities  and  notable 
signs  of  progress,  Latin  America  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  modem 
world.  As  we  go  farther,  however, 
we  shall  learn  more  of  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  life  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Latin  America.  In  climate, 
in  scenery,  in  diet  and  clothing, 
in  the  look  of  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  in  many  other  things 
there  are  differences  which  would 
be  seen  at  once  by  even  the  most 
hasty  visitor. 

(b)  How  They  Are  Similar. 

With  all  these  differences  and  con¬ 
trasts,  what  can  the  American 
neighbours  have  in  common?  A 
good  deal,  all  the  same.  In  the 
first  place  let  us  recall  the  simple 
but  very  important  fact  that  they 
all  live  in  one  land  mass  that  is 
widely  separated  by  sea  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  North  and 


South  American  continents,  in 
short,  really  are  one  continuous 
land  mass,  even  though  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  them  grows 
thin  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  has  actually  been  cut  by  mod¬ 
em  man  to  provide  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  passageway  through  the 
Americas  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  There  are  no  great  barriers 
running  across  the  Americas  from 
east  to  west.  The  mountain  chains 
mn  instead,  from  north  to  south, 
and  do  not  prevent  travel  back  and 
forth  between  the  continents.  Thus 
geography  has  made  the  Americas 
one. 

Furthermore,  the  original  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Americas  came  from 
one  Indian  stock  which  in  the  dim 
unknown  past  had  been  able  to 
spread  freely  over  both  continents. 
This  meant  that  the  new  countries 
that  arose  in  the  Americas  had  to 
deal  with  similar  native  peoples, 
who  may  have  differed  in  many 
ways  from  one  another,  but  who 
raised  everywhere  an  Indian  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  new  white  settlements 
to  work  out.  Also,  these  Indians 
supplied  the  white  men  everywhere 
with  much  valuable  knowledge  on 
how  to  live  in  the  Americas,  and 
how  to  grow  common  American 
crops,  such  as  com  and  tobacco. 
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Then,  as  for  the  white  men  themselves,  the  most  important  fact 
is  that  all  the  present-day  American  countries  were  settled  by 
people  coming  from  western.  Europe.  This  gave  them  much  in 
common,  for  in  spite  of  their  differences  they  all  have  sprung  from 
the  Western  European,  Christian  civilization  that  grew  up  out 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Thus  in  the  biggest  things  the  countries 
of  America  are  really  much  alike.  There  are  not,  for  example, 
anything  like  the  great  differences  in  race,  religion,  customs  and 
history  that  would  have  been  present  had  part  of  the  Americas 
been  settled  from  Europe  and  part  from  Asia. 

The  common  movement  of  peoples  into  America,  North  or 
South,  was  all  part  of  the  great  expansion  of  Europe  overseas  from 
about  1500  on.  Hence  the  American  countries  shared  a  similar 
kind  of  growth.  Whether  they  were  begun  by  Spain  or  Portugal, 
England  or  France,  they  all  started  as  colonies  of  European  empires 
and  advanced  as  these  empires  expanded.  Thus  they  faced  similar 
problems  in  growing  up  in  the  Americas.  They  all  had  to  conquer 
the  wilderness  and  explore  its  unknown  resources,  develop  farms 
and  spread  out  communications— from  canoes  to  railways,  and 
forest  trails  to  modern  highways.  And  in  meeting  their  common 
problems  in  the  New  World,  the  American  neighbours  often 
worked  out  similar  answers.  More  than  that,  in  their  broad  but 
difficult  new  lands  they  learned  to  depend  on  themselves  and 
developed  a  mind  of  their  own:  an  ‘American’  way  of  looking  at 
things  that  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  their  parent  countries  back 
in  Europe. 

Nevertheless  these  American  neighbours,  even  when  they  grew 
up,  continued  to  look  to  their  parent  countries  with  special  atten¬ 
tion.  If  Canadians  had  a  particular  interest  in  Britain  or  France— 
closely  watching  the  learning  and  literature  of  these  lands,  for 
example— no  less  did  Brazil  or  Mexico  look  to  Portugal  or  Spain. 
And  even  the  United  States  still  feels  a  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
England  that  produced  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  and  founded  its 
language  and  culture.  In  brief,  the  American  neighbours  also  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  still  closely  connected  with  Europe- 
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North  America  chiefly  with  Northern  Europe,  Latin  America 
with  Southern. 

Yet  as  these  American  countries  grew  up,  they  came  to  leave 
the  empires  in  which  they  had  begun,  and  to  strike  out  as  nations 
for  themselves.  Again  they  had  much  in  common.  The  United 
States  won  national  freedom  by  a  revolution,  Latin  America  by 
many  revolutions,  and  Canada  by  a  peaceful  and  friendly  advance 
to  freedom.  But  all  the  American  nations  made  liberty  their  aim, 
and  set  out  to  rule  themselves.  They  all  had  to  experiment  and 
build  up  their  own  new  governments,  in  which  the  idea  of  democ¬ 
racy  played  a  very  large  part.  Here  again,  they  shared  something 
of  great  importance.  The  American  neighbours  fixed  as  their  goals 
freedom,  democracy,  and  equal  rights  for  all.  They  may  not  all 
have  gone  the  same  distance  up  the  road  to  these  goals,  but,  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts,  America  today  stands  for  these  high  aims  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Still  another  point  of  likeness:  all  the  American  nations  of 
today  have  been  built  up  by  a  great  mingling  of  peoples.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  received  settlers  from  many  countries,  as 
well  as  from  France  or  Britain.  The  same  is  true  of  Latin  America, 
where  settlers  from  Spain  or  Portugal  mixed  with  many  other 
stocks,  but  mingled  particularly  with  the  Indians,  who  were  far 
more  numerous  there  than  in  North  America.  In  recent  times, 
Latin  America  has  also  gained  large  numbers  of  German,  Italian 
and  other  immigrants,  further  adding  to  the  mixture  of  peoples 
we  find  everywhere  in  the  Americas.  Moreover,  the  Negro  group, 
which  has  not  been  large  in  Canada  but  is  sizeable  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  particularly  important  in  Latin  America. 

We  can  tell  from  these  many  points  that  the  American  peoples 
really  have  much  in  common  in  their  background  and  develop¬ 
ment,  as  you  will  learn  more  fully  in  later  pages.  There  are  other 
ties  as  well,  in  the  present  day.  Among  these  are  closer  links  in 
trade  and  communications,  increasing  discussion  between  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  of  their  common  American  affairs,  and  a  growans 
comradeship  in  working  out  plans  for  defending  the  Americas 
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against  dangers  in  the  world  beyond. 
Let  us  see  what  these  things  mean  for 
America  today. 


4.  Links  Between  the  American 
Nations 

(a)  Distance  Versus  Communi¬ 
cations.  We  might  begin,  as  we  did 
before,  by  noting  the  things  which 
limit  the  links  between  the  Americas, 
for  they  are  there;  and  are  very  real 
too.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are,  of  course,  in  very  close  touch. 
They  lie  side  by  side  along  an  open  border  that  is  easy  to  cross 
and  is  not  blocked  by  any  great  natural  barriers.  And  so  they 
have  excellent  communications,  and  have  developed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  trade.  Each  is  the  others  best  customer.  Sharing  many  of 
the  same  ideas  and  interests,  they  work  together  in  arranging  their 
common  affairs  and  providing  for  the  joint  defence  of  North 
America. 

However,  language  barriers  and  distance  make  contacts  between 
North  America  and  Latin  America  far  less  close.  Latin  American 
countries  have  also  tended  to  distrust  the  giant  power  of  the  United 
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States  or  the  ‘Colossus  of  the  North’,  as  they  call  her.  Furthermore, 
there  are  not  always  the  same  close  bonds  among  Latin  American 
countries  themselves  as  there  are  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Borders  in  Latin  America  are  often  far  less  easy  to  cross, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  great  trade  among  Latin  American  nations 
as  between  the  two  big  North  American  countries.  As  a  result 
there  is  some  lack  of  contact  inside  Latin  America  itself,  as  well 
as  between  North  America  and  the  Latin  lands  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  plain  fact  of  distance  is  especially  important  in  limiting 
contacts  between  North,  and  South  America.  The  Americas  mav 
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be  one  land  mass,  but  it  is  an  enormously  long  one.  The  distance 
from  Canada  or  the  United  States  to  Europe  is  shorter  than  to 
many  parts  of  South  America.  Did  you  know,  for  instance,  that 
Halifax  in  Canada  is  much  closer  to  London,  England,  than  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital  of  the  big  South  American  state  of  Brazil? 
That  New  York  is  far  nearer  to  Paris  than  to  Buenos  Aires,  capital 
of  Argentina?  Or  that  Vancouver  on  Canada  s  west  coast  is  closer 
to  Japan,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than 
to  Chile  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  vast  distances  to  be  found 
in  the  Americas.  One  result  is  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
really  have  closer  connections  with  western  Europe  than  with  the 
rest  of  the  Americas.  It  is  often  said  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  form  part  of  a  ‘North  Atlantic  community’,  meaning  that 
they  have  specially  strong  links  in  trade,  in  interests,  in  background 
and  in  ideas,  with  countries  on  the  European  side  of  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  especially  with  Britain  and  France.  We  must 
remember  that  to  sea-faring  peoples  an  ocean  can  be  a  grand  open 
highway  instead  of  a  dividing  barrier,  and  this  has  certainly  been 
true  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Therefore,  the  great  distances  in  the 
Americas  and  the  shorter  distance  across  the  Atlantic  have  helped 
to  keep  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  closer  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  North  Atlantic  community  than  with  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Americas. 
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But  when  all  this  is  said— and  even  when  we  see  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  limited  contacts  between  American  countries— 
it  is  still  true  that  bonds  in  the  Americas  are  increasing  and  are 
growing  more  and  more  important. 

Take  the  matter  of  communications.  Travel  by  sea,  of  course, 
has  long  been  the  main  way  of  linking  North  and  South  America. 
Gilded  Spanish  galleons  plied  between  Florida,  Mexico  and  Colom¬ 
bia  in  olden  times.  Seamen  in  lofty  sailing  ships— Nova  Scotian 
and  Yankee  clippers— went  ‘rolling  down  to  Rio’  in  a  later  age. 
Still  later,  salt-stained  tramp  steamers  rounded  Cape  Horn  at  the 
bottom  tip  of  South  America  and  ploughed  up  the  long  west 
coast,  from  Valparaiso  in  Chile  to  Victoria  on  Canadas  Vancouver 
Island. 

Today  modem  ships  sail  everywhere  in  American  waters,  saving 
time  and  distance  by  cutting  through  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
crossroads  of  the  Americas.  The  ‘white  fleet’  of  the  United  Fruit 
Lines  links  up  North  and  Central  America.  Great  liners— of  the 
Grace  Line,  for  instance— mn  between  United  States  and  South 
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American  ports.  And,  to  give  a  Canadian  example,  the  Canadian 
National  Steamships  line  links  our  own  country  with  the  sunny 
West  Indies. 

But  now  travel  by  air  has  been  added,  which  can  conquer  the 
endless  distances  of  the  Americas.  Today  you  can  take  an  air 
liner  from  Montreal  and  reach  Buenos  Aires  a  day  and  a  half  later, 
instead  of  in  six  weeks  by  sea.  Pan-American  Airlines  have  been 
particularly  important  in  joining  the  Americas  by  air.  But  our  own 
Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  flies  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Airways  is  building  up  a  service  to  South  America.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  then,  how  the  miracle  of  air  transport  is  binding  the 
Americas  closer  together. 

Furthermore,  one  day  you  yourself  may  travel  by  land  all  the 
way  from  Canada  to  the  bottom  of  South  America.  You  have  heard 
of  the  Alaska  Highway?  For  all  its  great  length  and  the  wonderful 
work  it  represents,  the  Alaska  Highway  is  only  one  section  of  a 
giant  road  project  that  will  join  the  Americas  by  land,  right  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia,  the  southern  part  of  Argentina.  The  route 
is  open  now,  of  course,  across  North  America  from  Alaska  to  the 
southern  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  from  here  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  is  being  built  to  link  up  existing  Mexican  and 
Central  American  roads  with  Panama. 

The  route  will  then  run  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Here  there  are  gaps  to  fill  in  the  present  road  system.  The  chief 
gap,  however,  lies  in  the  jungle  wilds  of  Central  America.  Never¬ 
theless  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made  along  this  ten 
thousand  mile  route  has  done  much  to  improve  the  land  communi¬ 
cations  between  American  countries.  And  some  day  the  grand 
Pan-American  (or  all- American’ )  highway  system  will  form  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  bonds  that  tie  the  Americas  together. 

(b)  The  Bonds  of  Trade,  Diplomacy  and  Defence.  Another 
strong  tie,  already  in  existence  and  growing  stronger,  is  that  of 
inter-American  trade.  We  must  be  careful  what  we  mean  here. 
We  have  already  said  that  while  Canada  and  the  United  States 
carry  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce  with  each  other,  the  Latin 
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American  countries  do  not  trade  so  largely  among  themselves. 
True— but  the  two  North  American  countries  do  trade  considerably 
with  different  parts  of  Latin  America,  and  the  United  States  does 
so  in  particular.  And  this  kind  of  ‘inter- American'  trade  brings 
North,  Central  and  South  America  into  ever  closer  relationship. 

From  Brazil  and  the  hot  tropical  lands  of  South  America  comes 
coffee  for  Canadian  and  United  States  tables.  From  Argentina 
comes  canned  beef,  from  Mexico  and  Chile  minerals,  and  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America  bananas  and  sugar.  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  vast  exchange  that  in  return  carries 
United  States  or  Canadian  manufactures  such  as  newsprint  to 
Latin  America.  Canadian  exports  to  Latin  America,  for  many  years 
of  minor  importance,  have  recently  grown  notably  in  value.  Here, 
indeed,  lies  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the  world,  with  excellent 
prospects  for  Canadian  sales.  Stoves,  cars,  and  machinery  made 
in  Canada  are  increasingly  being  exported  to  Latin  America,  along 
with  many  forest  and  mineral  products.  And  we  might  note  one 
important  trade  that  moves  in  the  other  direction,  to  Canada: 
bauxite,  the  vital  raw  material  for  Canada's  huge  and  fast-growing 
aluminum  industry,  comes  all  the  way  to  Canadian  factories  from 
British  Guiana  in  South  America. 

Along  with  the  increasing  trade  contacts  between  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Latin  America  go  other  kinds  of  business  links.  An  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  United  States  money  has  been  put  into  Central 
and  South  America— in  railways,  plantations,  oil  fields,  mines  and 

so  on  —  and  Canada  also 
has  some 

there.  This  has  given  the 
United  States  a  particular¬ 
ly  keen  interest  in  Latin 
American  affairs,  just  as 
even  larger  United  States 
investment  in  Canadian  bus¬ 
iness  has  kept  American  at¬ 
tention  fixed  on  this  country 
as  well. 
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The  United  States  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  close  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  governments  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  by 
keeping  official  representatives— or  ‘diplomatic  missions’— in  the 
different  capitals  of  Latin  America.  Also  the  United  States  has 
played  a  leading  part  in  large  conferences  held  from  time  to  time 
with  Latin  American  countries  to  consider  common  problems. 
Furthermore  she  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  Pan  American 
Union,  a  big  discussion  group  representing  all  the  republics  of  the 
Americas,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington. 

Canada,  having  lesser  interests  in  Latin  America,  only  began  to 
send  diplomats  to  Latin  American  countries  during  the  Second 
World  War.  She  is  not  a  member  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Nevertheless  the  founding  of  Canadian  diplomatic  missions  and 
trade  offices  in  Latin  America— which  has  gone  steadily  forward— 
is  a  sign  of  the  growing  contacts  that  are  linking  Canada  with 
other  parts  of  the  Americas.  Canada’s  closer  contact  with  the 
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United  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  very  first  diplomatic 
mission  which  Canada  opened  abroad  was  established  in  the 
United  States  some  years  before  those  which  she  has  founded  in 
Latin  America. 

The  various  diplomatic  meetings  or  conferences  held  between 
American  countries  have  been  useful  in  making  them  more  aware 
of  each  others  views.  They  have  also  helped  to  build  up  an  ‘Ameri¬ 
can’  stand  on  this  or  that  question  in  world  affairs,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  the  Americas  more  closely  together.  This  has  been  specially 
true  of  conferences  held  to  consider  problems  of  American  defence. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  Germany’s  spreading  conquests 
raised  the  danger,  as  never  before,  that  the  Americas  might  be 
attacked  and  invaded  from  without. 

This  brought  up  the  question  of  ‘Hemisphere  Defence’,  and 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  republics  agreed  on 
common  policies  to  meet  the  problem  before  any  of  them  actually 
entered  the  war  against  Germany.  Canada,  of  course,  had  been 
in  the  war  from  the  start.  But  she  and  the  United  States  adopted 
a  joint  plan  to  defend  North  America,  even  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

After  the  war,  the  rising  threat  of  Communist  Russia  still  kept 
alive  the  need  for  a  united  policy  to  defend  the  Americas  against 
any  outside  attack.  An  attack  on  one  country  would  mean  a  threat 
to  all,  for  it  would  be  far  safer  to  keep  any  foe  across  the  oceans, 
away  from  the  Americas,  than  to  let  him  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
continents.  Thus  the  common  need  of  defence  continued  to  link 
the  American  nations,  and  does  so  today.  At  the  United  Nations, 
for  instance,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  or  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  often  act  closely  together  to  protect  their 
security  in  the  Americas.  But  this  does  not  prevent  Canada  and  the 
United  States  working  with  Britain,  with  North  Atlantic  countries, 
or  with  Commonwealth  nations  in  the  great  interests  of  peace  and 
freedom  that  they  all  share. 

We  can  thus  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  common  need  to  defend 
the  Americas  today  provides  a  strong  link  to  bind  together  the 
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different  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  So  does  increasing 
inter-American  trade,  and  the  improvement  in  inter-American  com¬ 
munications.  So  do  other  growing  contacts  which  we  have  hardly 
space  to  mention:  the  rising  tourist  traffic  in  the  Americas,  the 
exchange  of  scholars  and  students,  of  books,  music  and  art,  or  the 
sending  of  missions  to  carry  the  learning  and  culture  of  one  Ameri¬ 
can  country  to  another.  We  must  not  exaggerate  here.  We  should 
not  forget  that  differences,  barriers,  and  even  hard  feelings  still 
exist  between  American  nations.  Still  it  remains  true  that  links 
between  the  American  neighbours  have  increased,  are  increasing, 
and  certainly  ought  to  go  on  growing. 


5.  The  Lands  and  Peoples  of  the  Americas 

(a)  How  Climate  Shapes  the  American 
Lands.  The  Americas  are  so  huge  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 
about  their  lands  and  peoples  in  a  few  pages.  But  as  we  swing  our 
spotlight  around  the  Americas  in  this  first  Unit,  it  may  help  to 
make  some  general  remarks  about  their  lands  and  peoples.  At  least 
we  can  show  how  wonderfully  varied  they  are,  and  how  much  of 
interest  there  is  to  learn  about  them. 

First  look  at  the  size  of  the  whole  American  land  mass.  North 
and  South  America  together  are  bigger  than  any  other  continent 
except  Asia.  They  stretch  across  the  globe  from  far  above  the  frozen 
Arctic  Circle  in  the  north  to  chill  Antarctic  waters  in  the  south. 
Thus  the  Americas  have  every  type  of  climate  from  cold  arctic  and 
sub-arctic  varieties,  through  moderate  or  ‘temperate’  climates,  to 
the  hottest  tropical  kinds.  Thus  too  American  countries  vary  enor¬ 
mously  from  one  another  according  to  the  climatic  zones  in  which 
they  lie.  Compare  Alaska,  for  instance,  through  which  the  Arctic 
Circle  runs,  with  Brazil,  which  lies  across  the  equator.  Or  notice 
that  because  North  America  reaches  further  ‘up’  the  globe  than 
South  America  does  ‘down’,  North  America  has  far  more  land  in 
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the  temperate  zone,  while  South 
America  has  much  more  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  territory. 

Because  of  this  position,  the 
chief  North  American  countries, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  are 
essentially  'tempera te’  lands,  while 
most  Central  and  South  American 
nations,  above  all,  big  Brazil,  lie 
mainly  in  the  tropics.  And  though 
the  important  South  American 
states  of  Chile  and  Argentina  do 
run  down  from  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  into  the  southern  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  they  do  not  reach  any¬ 
where  near  as  far  south  as  Canada 
does  north.  Much  of  their  territory, 
in  fact,  lies  in  a  region  that  com¬ 
pares  in  its  position  on  the  globe 
with  the  southern  United  States. 

Of  course,  surface  features  and 
patterns  of  wind  and  rainfall  also 
affect  the  climate  of  the  American 
lands.  Since  much  of  the  western 
side  of  South  America  is  a  mass  of 
lofty  mountains,  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures  can  be  found  here  in  the 
high  mountain  country,  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  tropics.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  moist  winds  on 
the  west  side  of  North  America 
carry  milder  temperatures  well 
northward  along  the  Pacific  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  patterns  of  wind  that  bring 
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life-giving  rains  to  the  Amer¬ 
icas  can  be  best  explained  when  we 
take  up  their  main  regions  in  more 
detail  in  later  pages.  But  for  now 
we  can  say  in  general  that  the  great 
wind  belts  that  affect  temperature 
and  rainfall  all  around  the  world 
—the  trade  winds  and  the  wester¬ 
lies— play  steadily  on  the  Americas. 
The  northeast  trades  that  blow  in 
the  tropics  above  the  equator  carry 
plentiful  rain  into  hot  Central 
America  and  northern  South  Amer¬ 
ica  from  the  Atlantic.  The  south¬ 
east  trades  below  the  equator  do 
the  same  for  much  of  Brazil.  In  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  two  conti¬ 
nents,  the  westerlies  bring  rain  in 
from  the  Pacific.  However,  the 
towering  mountain  walls,  that  rise 
near  the  Pacific  coasts  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  cause 
most  of  this  rain  to  be  shed  on 
their  western  slopes,  leaving  a  dry 
belt  or  ‘rain-shadow’  inland  behind 
the  ranges. 

As  a  result  there  are  vast  areas 
of  grassland,  dry  plains,  and  even 
desert,  in  both  North  and  South 
America  where  the  winds  have  lost 
their  rains.  Our  great  grain-growing 
plains  of  the  Canadian  West  may 
suffer  from  scanty  rainfall,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  much  of  the  western 
United  States.  Fortunately  other 
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factors  give  most  of  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States  sufficient 
rainfall,  especially  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  will  see  why  further 
on  in  the  hook.  For  now,  once  more,  it  is  enough  to  see  some  of  the 
amazing  contrasts  that  temperature  and  rainfall  can  produce  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  Americas. 

We  might  note,  for  example,  the  thick  tropical  rain-forest  that 
covers  much  of  Brazil,  as  compared  with  the  broad  open  grasslands, 
or  pampas’,  of  Argentina— or  the  sunny,  dry  plateaus  of  upland 
Mexico  and  the  lush,  choked  jungles  of  low-lying  Central  America. 
We  could  contrast  the  tall,  moist  forests  of  Canada’s  west  coast  with 
the  cold  subarctic  barrens  of  our  own  North— or  the  rich  farmlands 
of  the  eastern  and  central  United  States  with  the  cactus-studded 
deserts  of  the  inland  southwest  in  that  country.  All  this  we  can 
find  in  the  Americas.  The  variety  is  almost  endless. 

(i>)  How  Physical  Features  Mark  Them.  Physical  features 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  a  part  of  this  great  American  va¬ 
riety.  1  heir  general  pattern  is  fairly  simple.  Close  to  the  Pacific 
coasts,  a  tremendous  chain  of  mountain  ranges  runs  down  the 
western  side  of  North  and  South  America  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
backbone  of  the  continents  is  known  as  the  Western  Cordillera. 
In  North  America  the  Rockies  form  its  biggest  range,  as  the  Andes 
do  in  South  America.  East  of  these  ranges  the  land  slopes  away  into 
broad  plateaus  and  plains  that  cover  the  heart  of  both  continents. 
Near  the  Atlantic  coast  this  Great  Central  Plain  is  edged  by  smaller 
mountains— the  Appalachian  Highlands  in  North  America;  the 
Eastern  Highlands  in  the  southern  continent.  Beyond  these  ranges, 
once  more,  is  a  narrow  Atlantic  coastal  plain. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  simplified  picture  of  American  surface  fea¬ 
tures.  It  leaves  out  particular  details,  but  in  general  it  will  do, 
except  for  one  particular  feature  that  is  especially  important  to 
Canadians.  And  that  is  the  Laurentian  Shield,  a  vast  body  of  rock, 
the  remains  of  ancient  worn-down  mountains,  which  sweeps  down 
into  Canada  from  the  north  in  a  mighty  curve  that  runs  around 
Hudson  Bay.  The  rocky  lands  of  the  Shield  place  a  wide  barrier 
of  country  unsuitable  for  farming  across  the  middle  of  Canada, 
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separating  the  eastern  farmlands  from  the  western  plains.  Still  it 
is  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  minerals,  water  power  and  forest 
wealth,  and  so  has  helped  the  development  of  modem  Canada  in 
many  ways,  as  well  as  hindering  it  in  others. 

The  Americas  have  numerous 
large  river  systems  that  drain  the 
continents  and  provide  natural 
highways  into  their  broad  interiors. 

The  longest  and  most  important 
systems  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  since 
the  western  streams,  rising  in  the 
high  Cordillera  near  the  coast,  fall 
swiftly  to  the  Pacific,  and  generally 
are  too  rapid  and  dangerous  for 
much  use  by  shipping.  But  flow¬ 
ing  to  Atlantic  waters  in  North 
America  are  the  mighty  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Mississippi  systems,  the 
great  gateways  to  the  continent 
through  all  its  history.  And  in 
South  America  are  the  Parana, 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Amazon— the 
world’s  largest  river,  which  can 
carry  ocean-going  vessels  deep  into 
the  heart  of  that  continent. 

Grand  river  routes  to  the  interior, 
like  these  and  others,  did  much  to 
shape  the  opening  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Americas  by  peoples 
from  Europe  who  first  settled  on 
the  Atlantic  coasts.  The  growth  of 
the  American  countries  was  also 
shaped  by  the  natural  resources 
that  setders  found  there,  as  well 
as  by  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the 
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crops  which  could  he  grown.  Accordingly,  the  rich  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  first  led  white  men  to  these  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  regions,  while  the  fur  trade  of  the  colder  northern  forests  first 
led  Europeans  into  the  heart  of  North  America.  The  fur  traders 
and  their  successors  travelled  especially  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  world's  largest  fresh  water  bodies,  which 
are  part  of  this  river  system. 

Today  the  early  American  resources  have  been  largely  replaced 
by  much  greater  ones.  Now  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel  and  other 
minerals  are  widelv  mined  in  the  Canadian  Shield  or  in  the  Cor- 
dillera  in  North  America,  and  the  northern  forests  supply  tremen¬ 
dous  amounts  of  lumber.  The  Cordillera  in  South  America  still 
provides  great  mineral  wealth,  while  Brazil  produces  iron  and  coal. 
But  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  iron  and  coal  production 
and  their  production  is  rising  in  Canada  too.  Oil  in  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Alberta,  nitrates  in  Chile,  tin  in  Bolivia, 
uranium  in  Canada's  far  North:  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  great 
natural  resources  now  developed  in  the  Americas. 

Besides  these  resources,  the  fertile  American  soil  itself  made 
possible  many  kinds  of  development.  For  instance,  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  coffee  plantations  in  hot  Brazil  or  Colombia,  wheat¬ 
farming  in  the  cooler  United  States  and  Canada,  or  catde-ranching 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  realize  the  wealth  of  the  soil.  And  so 
all  these  factors  have  influenced  the  people  in  their  choice  of  where 
to  live  and  work  in  the  Americas:  climate  and  vegetation,  soil  and 
natural  resources,  waterways  and  surface  features.  Together  they 
have  marked  out  the  population  picture  of  the  Americas  and  helped 
to  shape  the  character  of  the  different  American  lands. 

(c)  The  Peoples  in  the  Americas.  Today  we  find  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  settled  most  thicklv  on  the  ‘easier’  Atlantic  side 
of  the  continents,  and  not  in  the  rugged  western  mountains— or 
even  on  the  broad  central  plains,  where  only  a  scattered  population 
is  needed  to  manage  the  big  grain  farms  or  herd  the  grazing  catde. 
Climate  also  plays  a  big  part  here.  Intense  heat  in  tropical  South 
America,  and  cold  in  northern  North  America  can  limit  or  prevent 


real  settlement  in  some  parts.  Lack 
of  rainfall— or  too  much,  as  in  Bra¬ 
zil's  rain-forest— can  do  much  the 
same  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  com¬ 
munications  are  good,  soil  and 
climate  suitable,  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  reach v  brought  to  hand, 
industry  can  arise.  And  this  brings 
with  i:  great  concentration  of  popu¬ 
lation.  e  can  see  this  concentra¬ 
tion  in  some  of  B race’s  and  Argen¬ 
tina's  big  Atlantic  coast  cities,  and 
at  a  few  points  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Americas.  Above  all. 
we  see  it  cm  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
me  United  States,  and  around  the 
Great  ^.akes  basin  occupied  by  both 
me  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
:s  here  m  me  United  States  and 
Canada  that  the  greatest  industrial 
power  in  me  Western  Hemisphere 
has  developed:  ana  mat  is  a  strong 
reason  for  the  high  importance  of 
mese  two  lands  amid  ah  the  won* 
aet  ana  contrasts  of  the  .Americas. 

The  .American  peonies  are  just 
as  rad  of  contrasts  as  daeir  ’anas. 
First  there  are  the  native  races:  the 
Eskimos  in  the  rat  North,  the  prim¬ 
itive  Patagonians  in  the  far  South. 
.Aid  there  are  Indians  of  every 

m 

kina  hardy  fur  trappers  in  the 
North  peace ral  ‘reservation*  farm¬ 
ing  Inaians  in  Canada  and  the 
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United  States,  Indians  who  form  the  main  part  of  the  population 
in  Mexico  and  some  other  Latin  American  states— or  savage  head¬ 
hunting  Indians  who  kill  with  deadly  darts  shot  through  blowpipes 
in  the  tropical  wilderness  of  South  America! 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  peoples  are,  however,  of 
European  origin.  Besides  the  main  stocks  of  British,  French,  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese,  there  are  large  elements  of  Germans,  Scandi¬ 
navians,  Italians,  Russians,  Poles  and  other  Eastern  Europeans  in 
North  America;  and  Germans  and  Italians,  who  often  live  in  large 
blocks,  in  South  America.  Then  in  the  West  Indies  there  are  size¬ 
able  East  Indian  groups:  these  are  descended  from  immigrants 
from  the  real,  far-off  India.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
in  Brazil  and  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  elsewhere  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  There  are  big  Negro  elements,  and  peoples  of  mixed  Negro 
blood,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  West  Indies  (where  in  many 
islands  they  form  almost  all  the  population),  and  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  Here  indeed,  the  Negro  has  ‘melted  in  more  easily 
than  in  North  America.  Truly,  in  people  too,  the  Americas  show  a 
marvellous  variety! 

How  all  these  people  came  here  is  a  fascinating  story.  But  we 
have  said  quite  enough  by  way  of  introduction.  We  can  turn  the 
spodight  off.  Or  better  still— let’s  flash  it  back  into  time,  and 
watch  the  very  beginnings  of  our  great  modem  American  world. 


Spotlight  on  the  Americas 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Using  a  globe  and  a  tape  line  measure  the  distance  between  your 
community  and  London,  England;  Washington;  Mexico  City; 
Buenos  Aires;  Valparaiso;  Tokyo;  Paris;  Moscow.  (4,  a) 

2.  (a)  Write  to  Steamship  Companies  and  Air  Line  Companies  for 

information  and  costs  of  travel  to  South  America. 

(b)  Three  committees  may  report  on  travel  by  road,  air,  and  sea 
from  Canada  to  Argentina.  (4,  a) 

3.  (a)  Prepare  maps  showing  trade  flowing  from  South  America  to 

North  America  and  vice  versa.  Mark  the  main  products  on 
the  arrows  representing  the  flow  of  trade. 

(b)  Other  pupils  prepare  posters  showing  the  exports  and  the 
imports  of  Canada  and  South  America.  The  articles  may 
be  drawn  or  cut  out  of  magazines.  (4,  b) 

4.  Two  pupils  obtain  information  and  report  to  the  class  on  the 
work  which  a  Canadian  diplomatic  mission  to  a  South  American 
country  would  carry  on.  (4,  b) 

5.  Imagine  that  a  student  in  Mexico  is  corresponding  with  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Argentina.  One  half  of  the  class  write  a  letter  describing 
the  climate  which  might  be  written  by  the  student  from  Mexico, 
and  the  other  half  write  the  letter  which  might  be  written  by 
the  student  from  Argentina.  (5,  a) 

6.  Using  asbestos  fibre,  make  a  map  showing  the  physical  features 
of  the  New  World.  (5,  b) 

7.  Study  the  population  map  on  page  23.  Discuss  the  reasons  for 
the  density  or  scarcity  of  population  in  the  various  regions.  (5,  c) 


Facts  to  Know 


1. 


Complete  the  following  outline  for  the  countries  of  the  New 
World.  (2) 

Countries  in  the  Countries  in  the  Countries  in  the 

North  Temperate  Torrid  Zone  South  Temperate 

Zone  Zone 


so 
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2.  Match  the  area  of  the  New 
spoken  there.  (2) 

Quebec  — 

Brazil  — 

Mexico  — 

Haiti  — 

United  States  — 

Peru  — 


World  with  the  main  language 

Spanish 

French 

English 

Portuguese 

French 

Spanish 


3.  List  the  ways  in  which  North  America  and  South  America  are: 

Different  Alike 

4.  (a)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Canada  and  the  United 

States  form  part  of  a  ‘North  Atlantic  Community’.  (4,  a) 

(b)  Explain  the  term  ‘Pan  American  Union’. 

5.  Describe  the  effect  of  each  of  the  following  on  the  climate  of 
the  countries  which  they  touch:  (5,  a) 

(a)  Rocky  Mountains 

(b)  Trade  Winds 

(c)  Equator 

(d)  Pacific  Ocean 


6.  Why  is  the  Laurentian  Shield  so  important  to  Canada?  (5,  b) 
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UNIT  TWO 


EUROPEANS  ENTER  THE  NEW  WORLD,  1493-1763 


1 .  The  Opening  of  the  Americas 

2.  The  Rise  of  European  Empires 

3.  Colonial  America 

4 .  Lasting  Contributions  of  the  Colonial  Period 


When  Columbus  landed  in  1492  on  a  little 
island  in  the  West  Indies,  which  he  named  San  Salvador,  he 
believed  that  he  had  found  the  marvellous  lands  of  the  Far  East 
about  which  Marco  Polo  had  told  Europeans  two  centuries  earlier. 
He  did  not  know  that  two  great  continents  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  Pacific  Ocean  lay  between  him  and  China.  Iceland,  of  course, 
had  long  been  settled,  and  Norsemen  had  made  settlements  also 
in  Greenland  in  the  tenth  century  which  lasted  until  the  thirteenth 
and  then  mysteriously  died  out— why  we  do  not  know.  But  these 
early  Norse  settlers  and  explorers  never  really  brought  Europe  and 
America  together.  An  Italian,  Columbus,  sailing  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  was  the  first  to  do  that. 
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I.  The  Opening  of  the  Americas 

(a)  The  Work  of  the  Great  Discoverers. 
Travel  is  now  so  quick  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  why 
it  took  so  long  to  find  out  that  the  New  World  was  really  two  great 
continents  entirely  separate  from  Asia.  It  is  true  that  map  makers 
soon  began  to  show  the  new  lands  as  islands  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  fifty  years  after  the  voyages  of  Columbus  it  was  still 
thought  that  North  America  might  be  part  of  Asia,  and  not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  famous  Captain 
Cook  prove  that  there  was  no  usable  North  West  passage  around 
the  top  of  North  America. 

In  spite  of  what  may  seem  slow  progress  there  were  some  very 
remarkable  explorations  which  began  to  put  the  Americas  on  the 
map  soon  after  1492.  Columbus  himself  made  three  later  voyages 
in  which  he  discovered  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  other 
islands  for  his  Spanish  masters,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  the  South 
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American  coast.  Then  in  1497  and  1498  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot 
made  two  voyages  from  Bristol,  which  are  well  known  in  Canadian 
history,  and  which  laid  claims  for  England  in  Newfoundland  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  region.  These  were  only  the  first  of  the 
Maritime  explorers,  however.  All  through  the  sixteenth  and  even 
seventeenth  centuries  there  were  many  others  who  tried  to  get 
around  and  through  the  Americas  and  in  doing  so  put  the  coast¬ 
lines  of  the  two  continents  on  the  map. 

One  of  them,  Cabral,  might  almost  be  called  an  explorer  by 
mistake.  Leader  of  a  Portuguese  fleet  en  route  to  India  in  1500, 
he  was  blown  westward  off  his  course  as  far  as  the  coast  of  what  is 
now  Brazil.  Realizing  the  importance  of  his  new  find,  he  sent  a 
ship  back  to  tell  the  Portuguese  king  and  three  years  later  the  first 
attempts  at  settlement  were  made  which  began  Portugal's  Ameri¬ 
can  empire.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys,  though  it  was 
not  a  sea  voyage,  was  that  of  the  Spaniard  Balboa,  who  crossed  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1513.  Bal¬ 
boa's  whole  story  as  a  stowaway,  an  Indian  fighter  and  the  captor 
of  gold  and  treasure  is  a  wild  tale  of  adventure.  His  journey  across 
the  isthmus  took  a  month  in  the  face  of  tropical  jungle,  hostile 
Indians,  rivers  and  swamps  with  crocodiles,  and  steep  hills,  from 
the  last  of  which  he  gazed  out  spellbound  over  the  vast  western 


,  VO  NT  YOU  THINK 
THEY  COULP  USE 
A  CANAL  HERE, 
MR-  BALBOA?  f 


sea. 

Greater  than  Balboa  was  the  famous  Captain  Ferdinand  Magel¬ 
lan  who  set  out  from  Spain  in 
1519  to  sail  round  the  world.  It 
took  him  five  weeks  in  the 
midst  of  fierce  storms  to  get 
through  the  strait  which  now 
bears  his  name.  Only  two  of 
his  ships  did  it,  but  he  proved 
there  was  such  a  strait.  Magel¬ 
lan  himself  was  killed  in  the 
Philippines,  and  after  three 
years  only  one  of  his  ships  and 
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eighteen  men  got  back  to  Spain,  but  this  voyage  added  much  to 
geographical  knowledge.  Indeed,  he  proved  that  the  world  was 
round! 

France  also  had  a  share  in  these  explorations.  In  1524  Varra- 
zano  sailed  along  what  is  now  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  and  in  1534  the  much  more  im¬ 
portant  voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier  began.  Cartier  made  three  voy¬ 
ages,  on  the  third  of  which  he  tried  unsuccessfully  with  his  partner 
Roberval  to  found  a  colony.  His  discovery  of  the  River  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  his  exploration  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  river 
as  far  as  present-day  Montreal,  are  among  the  greatest  explorations 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

English  voyages  were  equally  famous  and  more  numerous.  In 
1577  Francis  Drake  started  his  voyage  around  the  world  which 
also  took  three  years.  After  sailing  around  South  America  he  sailed 
north  up  the  west  coast  of  the  two  continents,  as  far  perhaps  as  the 
state  of  Washington,  looking  for  a  passage  which  would  take  him 
eastward  back  to  England.  Failing  to  find  one,  he  sailed  westward 
across  the  Pacific,  and  so  home.  This  was  the  voyage  for  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  knighted  him  on  his  own  quarter  deck.  Other 
English  sea  captains  tried  to  find  a  North  West  passage  around  the 
New  World,  and  although  they  failed  they  began  the  long  and 
important  story  of  Arctic  exploration.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  made 
three  northern  voyages  in  1576-8,  Captain  John  Davis  made  three 
in  1585-7,  and  a  few  years  later  also  discovered  the  Falkland  Is¬ 
lands  far  to  the  south  off  South  America;  and  in  1610  Henry 
Hudson,  who  had  explored  the  Hudson  River  in  the  previous  year, 
sailed  into  Hudson  Bay  and  after  sailing  down  its  east  coast,  win¬ 
tered  on  the  shore  of  James  Bay  in  the  heart  of  the  present  Ca¬ 
nadian  northland. 

So  the  outlines  of  the  American  continents  were  gradually  filled 
in  on  the  map  by  a  long  series  of  voyages,  some  of  which  were 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of  world  ex¬ 
ploration. 

(b)  The  Native  Peoples  of  the  New  World.  Since  European 


explorers  thought  they  had  found 
the  East  Indies,  they  named  the 
native  people  Indians,  and  Indians 
—or  American  or  Red  Indians— 
they  have  been  called  to  our  own 
day.  At  what  time  America  was 
first  settled  is  not  known,  probably 
at  least  20,000  years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  agreed  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  Indians  came  to  America  from 
Asia,  crossing  by  way  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands  and  gradually  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  two  continents  in  a 
movement  that  took  centuries. 
Likely  the  Eskimos  were  the  latest 
arrivals  from  Asia.  These  peoples 
brought  with  them  their  stone  im¬ 
plements  and  skills  in  working 
stone,  the  dog  as  a  domesticated 
animal,  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
various  languages.  They  showed 
great  skill  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  their  surroundings,  or  physical 
environment,  an  ability  which  Eu¬ 
ropeans  had  to  learn  when  they 
began  to  make  homes  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas. 

By  the  time  the  Europeans  came 
to  the  New  World,  the  Indians 
had  developed  remarkable  differ¬ 
ences.  There  were  hundreds  of 
tribes,  and  several  hundred  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects,  many  of  them 
unrelated  to  one  another.  In  their 
ways  of  life  the  Indians  were 


ABORIGINES  OF  AMERICA 


NOMADS 
OF  THE  ARCTIC 

HUNTERS  OF 
THE  TEMPERATE 
FOREST 

NOMADS  OF  THE 
TROPICAL  FOREST 

IROQUOIANS  — 
HUNTERS  &  PRIMI¬ 
TIVE  AGRICULTURE 


HUNTERS 
&  PRIMITIVE 
AGRICULTURE 

CIVILIZED 

INDIANS 


SEMI-CIVILIZED 

INDIANS 

HUNTERS 
OF  THE  PLAINS 
&  PIATEAUS 


AN  AZTEC  NOBLE  IN  MEXICO  AT  THE  TIME  OF  COLUMBUS 


INCA  WARRIOR  IN  OLD  PERU  1200  A.D. 


equally  different,  depending  on 
the  regions  in  which  they  lived. 
Some  had  to  live  by  hunting 
or  fishing  only,  others  could  use 
agriculture,  some  had  been  able 
to  develop  great  cities  and  even  a 
civilization.  The  Indians  may  per¬ 
haps  be  divided  into  four  different 
types.  The  least  advanced  were 
those  who  continued  a  wandering 
hunting  life.  They  were  scattered 
throughout  the  northern  regions  of 
North  America,  the  southern  areas 
of  South  America,  and  in  the  Great 
Plain.  They  had  a  grim  struggle 
against  starvation,  and  although 
they  were  skilled  hunters,  we  can¬ 
not  say  they  had  a  civilization.  Out¬ 
standing  among  them  were  some 
of  the  tribes  along  the  Pacific  coast 
where  a  mild  climate  and  bounti¬ 
ful  supplies  of  food  from  the  sea 
had  enabled  them  to  build  perma¬ 
nent  villages.  Great  sailors  they 
were,  and  they  were  very  skilled 
in  wood-carving.  A  second  type 
were  all  those  who  depended  on  a 
combination  of  hunting  and  agri¬ 
culture.  These  tribes  were  located 
in  southern  Ontario,  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 
The  third  type  were  farming  tribes 
living  on  the  mountains  and  pla¬ 
teaus  from  New  Mexico  to  Bolivia. 
Their  main  food  crop  was  com. 
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The  groups  with  the  highest  culture  lived  in  Mexico  and  northern 
Central  America,  and  in  Peru  and  surrounding  areas,  and  are 
known  as  the  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and  Incas. 

The  Mayan  Indians  of  Mexico  were  city  dwellers  who  developed 
a  truly  remarkable  culture.  They  invented  a  system  of  writing, 
arithmetic  and  a  calendar.  They  were  great  builders,  as  can  be  seen 
in  their  vast  pyramids  and  stately  temples  decorated  with  sculptured 
serpents  and  figures  of  heroes.  Huge  slabs  of  stone  were  so  carefully 
worked  and  fitted  into  place  that  it  is  not  possible  to  thrust  a  knife 
blade  between  them.  No  cement  or  mortar  was  used.  The  Mayas 
also  showed  great  artistic  ability  in  their  pottery  and  jewellery  of 
gold  and  silver.  This  early  civilization  flourished  when  the  British 
Isles  were  being  plundered  by  the  barbarian  Angles  and  Saxons. 

Meanwhile  farther  south,  in  Peru,  Indians  were  likewise  devel¬ 
oping  toward  civilization  in  the  early  centuries  A.D.  They  had 
learned  how  to  irrigate  land.  They  too  built  mighty  stone  temples 
and  massive  pyramids.  Many  homes  were  of  sunbaked  brick.  These 
Indians  were  skilled  workers  in  clay,  made  superb  pottery,  and  also 
had  developed  government  over  an  impressive  empire. 

The  most  powerful  people  in  Mexico,  when  the  white  man  came, 
were  the  Aztecs.  They  had  built  an  island  city  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  with  canals,  bridges  and  temples.  The  Aztecs  conquered 
other  tribes,  and  developed  an  extensive  trade  protected  by  a  huge 
standing  army.  They  collected  taxes  from  all  parts  of  their  empire 
and  enforced  a  strict  system  of  laws.  Great  temples  were  erected, 
and  yearly  thousands  of  human  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 

By  far  the  greatest  organizers  of  the  New  World  were  the  Incas. 
Along  the  seacoast  and  the  lofty  plateaus  of  the  Andes  Mountains 
they  established  an  extensive  empire.  Roads  were  built  and  often 
paved.  Deep  gorges  were  spanned  by  suspension  bridges  swung 
from  stone  towers  on  either  side.  Great  stone  forts  were  erected  on 
important  sites  for  protection  and  to  keep  law  and  order.  Over  the 
roads  and  bridges  went  runners  who  relayed  messages  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles.  The  state  owned  the  land,  and  officials  saw  that 


Built  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Inca  architecture,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  still  stands 
in  Cu2C0,  ancient  capital  of  the  Inca  Empire.  The  remarkably  strong  walls 
dat*  from  an  even  earlier  period. 


people  worked,  and  that  they  were  cared  for.  Thus  engineering 
skill  in  the  construction  of  roads,  and  remarkable  organization  in 
government  kept  the  Inca  empire  together.  In  metal  work  the  Inca 
craftsman  has  never  been  surpassed.  Gold  and  silver  were  used 
for  ornaments  and  to  adorn  temples  and  other  buildings. 

Today  it  is  much  too  easy  for  us  to  forget  the  part  which  the 
Indians  have  played  in  American  history,  and  the  very  important 
contributions  they  have  made  to  American  life.  Nor  can  the  white 
man  be  proud  of  his  treatment  of  the  Indian,  though  there  are  many 
bright  spots  in  that  long  story,  such  as  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
and  at  times  of  governments  to  help  the  Indian  and  deal  with  him 
fairly.  From  the  beginning  of  European  exploration  and  setdement 
the  help  of  the  Indians  was  of  the  greatest  value.  Although  they 
did  not  have  iron,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  never  used  the  wheel, 
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they  had  implements  and  means 
of  travel  like  the  canoe  which 
they  shared  with  the  newcomer. 
They  guided  the  explorer  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  waterways 
and  forest  paths,  taught  him  how  to 
hunt  and  fish  in  the  New  World, 
and  how  to  use  its  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  In  foods  they  showed  us  corn, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  squash,  peppers, 
beans,  chocolate,  and  various  fruits. 
From  them  we  learned  about  uses 
of  quinine,  cocaine,  various  dyes 
and  fibres;  snowshoes,  toboggans, 
and  canoes;  new  devices  like  rubber 
and  rubber  balls,  the  fur  parka, 
snow  goggles  and  the  hammock; 
chewing  gum,  the  sport  of  lacrosse, 
tobacco  and  tobacco  pipes.  Thus 
we  all  owe  something  to  the  In¬ 
dian’s  ability  to  find  uses  for  the 
products  with  which  nature  blessed 
this  western  hemisphere. 

In  warfare  the  Indians  were  no 
match  for  Europeans  with  their  su¬ 
perior  weapons,  but  they  showed 
qualities  of  bravery,  of  loyalty  to 
their  friends,  and  often  of  gener¬ 
osity  to  their  enemies,  which  were 
worthy  of  a  great  people.  The  In¬ 
dians  are  still  important  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  especially  in  Latin  America 
where  they  form  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries. 
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2.  The  Rise  of  European  Empires 

(a)  Spain  and  Portugal  Found  Their 
American  Empires.  When  Columbus  discovered  America  for 
Spain,  Portugal  was  also  making  explorations  down  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  search  of  a  route  to  the  East,  and  the  two  countries 
decided  on  the  remarkable  idea  of  dividing  all  the  lands  that  might 
be  discovered  between  them.  The  Pope  gave  his  approval,  and  a 
line  was  drawn  north  and  south  in  the  Atlantic  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas  in  1494.  Spain  was  to  have  everything  to  the  west  ol 
the  line,  Portugal  everything  to  the  east.  The  line,  as  it  turned  out, 
cut  through  South  America,  giving  the  eastern  comer  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  Portugal.  It  was  this  that  Cabral  discovered,  and  no 
wonder  he  sent  back  the  news  to  the  king.  Brazil  thus  became  a 
Portuguese  colony,  and  in  language  and  culture  is  basically  Portu 
guese  to  the  present  day. 

Spain  was  the  first  European  country  to  found  an  American 
empire,  and  the  story  of  how  it  was  done  is  like  nothing  that  hap¬ 
pened  anywhere  else  in  the  New  World.  Spanish  voyagers,  as  they 
pushed  on  into  the  West  Indies,  heard  fabulous  stories  of  the  riches 
that  lay  ahead.  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  been  with  Columbus, 
seized  Puerto  Rico  and  then,  searching  for  a  magic  Fountain  of 
Youth,  went  to  Florida,  which  he  named.  The  really  dazzling 
riches  of  gold  and  silver  came  with  the  conquest  of  the  Aztec  and 
Inca  empires.  In  1519  Spain  sent  Cortes  to  conquer  Mexico.  How 
he  did  this  with  only  sixteen  horsemen  and  three  hundred  infantry 
is  a  story  of  daring,  bluff  and  treachery,  hard  to  believe.  His  cannon 
and  especially  the  horses,  which  the  Indians  had  never  seen,  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  He  was  joined  by  Indians  who 
turned  against  their  Aztec  masters,  and  finally  by  a  combination  of 
reckless  bravery  and  treachery  he  captured  the  Aztec  capital,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  and  Captain  of  New  Spain  by  the 
Spanish  king. 

A  few  years  later  in  1533  the  Inca  empire  was  overthrown  with 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  methods  by  Pizarro,  an  adventurer 
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who  had  been  with  Balboa.  The  plundered  temples,  palaces,  and 
homes  of  Peru  yielded  rich  treasure.  Another  new  Spanish  domain 
came  into  being. 

These  dazzling  conquests  led  to  other  expeditions,  north  and 
south.  In  the  years  1540T542,  two  explorers  searching  for  treasure 
pushed  north  into  what  is  now  the  United  States;  Coronado  into 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  De  Soto  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  where  he  discovered  the  Mississippi.  Meanwhile  others  were 
laying  the  foundations  of  Spanish  rule  in  what  are  now  Argentina 
and  Chile.  Buenos  Aires,  for  example,  was  first  settled  in  1535  with 
an  expedition  of  two  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  horses  under 
Pedro  de  Mendoza.  The  setdement  of  Chile  was  far  more  difficult 
because  of  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  Arau- 
canians.  Actually  these  Indian  wars  lasted  for  over  two  centuries, 
down  to  1780  when  peace  was  at  last  made.  In  no  country  in  South 
America  did  the  Spaniards  meet  such  opposition  as  in  Chile  from 
the  invincible  Araucanians. 

Through  the  sixteenth  century  colonists  came  from  Spain,  only 
Spaniards  being  allowed  to  come,  and  strong  settlements  were 
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established  at  such  centres  as  Mexico  City,  Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos 
Aires,  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  in  Florida.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  there  was  a  Spanish  population  in  the  New  World  of 
about  half  a  million.  Thus  before  either  France  or  England  had 
founded  colonies  in  America,  Spain  had  spread  her  power  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  entire  length  of  South  America,  had 
developed  a  rich  trade,  and  had  built  churches,  monasteries,  schools, 
and  even  the  universities  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  which  were  started 
in  1551. 

The  conquest  of  Brazil  by  Portugal  was  not  so  exciting  as  that 
of  Spanish  America.  The  country  contained  no  gold,  but  trade  in 
dye  wood,  or  ‘brazilwood’,  sprang  up,  and  about  1530  settlement 
began  in  earnest.  Portuguese  Brazil  was  the  first  truly  agricultural 
colony  in  America,  since  the  Spaniards  at  first  were  much  more 
interested  in  mines  and  precious  metals.  In  1526  sugar  cane  was 
brought  to  Brazil  from  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  it  was  not  many 
years  until  Brazil  became  the  chief  source  of  the  world’s  sugar 
supplv. 

Spain  and  Portugal  could  not  hope  to  keep  other  countries  like 
France,  Holland,  and  especially  England,  forever  out  of  this  New 
World,  and  long  before  the  sixteenth  century  was  over  Spain’s 
treasure  fleets  and  her  colonies  were  being  attacked  by  daring 
English  sea  captains,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  known  and  feared  all  over  the  Spanish  world.  With  the 
defeat  by  England  of  her  Armada  in  1588,  Spain  could  no  longer 
close  the  New  World  to  other  European  nations.  From  that  time 
they  began  to  share  in  the  trade  and  settlement  of  the  Americas, 
mainly  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  region  north  of  Florida. 

(b)  The  Founding  of  New  France.  Cartier’s  voyages  had  given 
France  a  claim  in  North  America.  Many  French  vessels  also  came 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  St.  Lawrence  region  to  fish  and 
trade  for  furs.  No  settlements  were  attempted,  however,  for  many 
years  after  Cartier’s  and  Roberval’s  failure,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  were  colonists  who  were  willing  to  go  to 
the  New  World,  and  merchants  who  were  eager  to  invest  in  the 
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fur  trade.  The  king  was  willing  to  give  a  monopoly,  or  complete 
control,  to  a  company  of  merchants  and  this  is  what  led  to  the 
founding  of  Port  Royal  in  1604,  the  first  permanent  settlement 
north  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Port  Royal  stood  at  what  is  now 
Lower  Granville,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1939-40  a  beautiful  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  buildings  was  erected  on  the  site.  Port 
Royal  in  one  way  marks  the  beginning  of  Canadian  history,  for  it 
had  not  only  the  first  house  but  the  first  garden  and  the  first  Indian 
mission  in  what  is  now  Canada. 

Champlain,  who  has  been  called  the  ‘Father  of  New  France", 
also  was  at  Port  Royal  and  in  1608  he  went  on  to  even  more  im¬ 
portant  accomplishments  when  he  founded  Quebec  and  began  the 
remarkable  journeys  which  in  the  next  four  years  took  him  as  far 
as  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario.  Champlain’s  explorations  re¬ 
vealed  a  vast  fur-trading  empire  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  and 
although  New  France  grew  slowly  at  first,  missionaries  and  ex¬ 
plorers  followed  him,  eager  to  win  the  Indians  to  Christianity  or  to 
build  up  a  profitable  trade.  The  result  was  a  story  of  exploration 
which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Americas.  Explorers  and  missionaries  like  Radisson,  Groseilliers, 
Marquette,  Jolliet,  and  La  Verendrye  opened  up  the  centre  of  the 
continent.  La  Salle,  the  greatest  of  them,  dreamer  and  man  of 
action,  made  astonishing  journeys,  built  the  first  vessel  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  in  1684  followed  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth, 
taking  possession  of  the  land 
for  France  and  naming  it  Loui¬ 
siana.  Then  in  the  1730’s  La 
Verendrye  even  reached  the 
prairies  in  the  endless  quest  for 
beaver  and  other  furs.  In  all 
this  expansion  the  French  were 
much  helped  by  winning  the 
friendship  of  Indian  tribes,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Iroquois  who  lived 
south  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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This  friendship  with  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
strength  of  the  French  empire.  Yet  the  heart  of  New  France  was 
in  the  farming  settlements  which  stretched  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  below  Montreal,  and  this  is  the  heart  of  French  Canada 
today.  Growth  here  was  slow,  however,  in  spite  of  royal  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  fur  trade  rather  than  farming  was  the  source  of  wealth. 
Few  people  wished  to  leave  France,  and  only  Roman  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  become  settlers.  New  France  thus  grew  far 
less  rapidly  than  the  English  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

(c)  The  Planting  of  the  English  Colonies.  In  May  of  1607 
a  little  party  sailed  into  what  is  now  the  James  River  of  Virginia, 
and  started  a  settlement.  They  had  been  sent  out  from  England 
by  a  company  of  merchants  known  as  the  London  Company  and 
hoped  to  find  gold  like  the  Spaniards.  Instead  they  found  at  first 
little  but  hardships,  and  in  1609-10,  the  'starving  time’  as  they 
called  it,  the  colony  was  nearly  wiped  out.  However,  it  continued, 
and  when  a  few  years  later  it  was  found  that  the  Indian’s  plant, 

tobacco,  could  be  sold  in  England, 
the  colony  was  firmly  established- 
on  a  foundation  of  smoke,  one  might 
say.  Virginia  became  England’s  first 
permanent  colony  in  the  New 
World. 

Other  colonies  soon  followed.  In 
1620  one  of  the  most  famous  little 
ships  in  American  history,  the  May¬ 
flower ,  set  out  from  Plymouth  with 
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a  party  of  Puritans  called  the  Pilgrims  who  left  England  because 
they  wished  to  start  life  anew  in  a  land  where  they  could  worship 
as  they  pleased.  The  Puritans  were  people  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  established  Church  in  England,  at  which  attendance  was 
then  enforced  by  law,  and  the  Pilgrims  were  a  small  group  of 
these  devout,  strong-willed  Protestants.  They  landed  in  December 
on  the  bleak  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  so  was  begun  the  settlement 
of  that  part  of  the  United  States  now  known  as  New  England. 
The  little  colony  of  Plymouth  never  grew  rapidly  but  it  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  faith  and  courage.  Near  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Plymouth  w7as  joined  to  Massachusetts, 
another  Puritan  colony. 

Other  New  England  settlements  soon  began  to  develop,  because 
severe  persecution  by  Charles  I  drove  large  numbers  of  Puritans 
out  of  England.  Massachusetts,  the  largest  New  England  colony, 
was  begun  with  the  founding  of  Boston  in  1630.  Some  Puritans 
resented  the  stern  rule  of  Massachusetts,  and  discontented  souls 
broke  away.  So  Connecticut  was  started  as  an  offshoot  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  also  Rhode  Island,  where  full  religious  freedom  was 
granted— a  principle  which  was  accepted  in  time  by  the  other  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  English  possessions  established  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  all  the  way  from  the  West  Indies  to 
Hudson  Bay,  and  each  had  its  own  interesting  story.  In  the  West 
Indies,  islands  like  the  Bermudas,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  Bar¬ 
bados  were  occupied  in  defiance  of  Spain.  Newfoundland  was 
claimed,  and  in  1670  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  given  a 
charter  to  trade  in  all  the  lands  draining  into  Hudson  Bay,  a  large 
part,  in  other  words,  of  what  is  now  the  West  and  North  of  Canada. 

Gradually  also,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  were  added  to 
Virginia  and  New  England  the  rest  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which 
later  became  the  United  States.  Close  to  Virginia,  Maryland  was 
started  by  Lord  Baltimore  so  that  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  non- 
Anglican  Protestants  should  have  a  place  where  they  might  worship 
according  to  their  beliefs.  New  Amsterdam  was  captured  from  the 
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Dutch  in  1664  and  became  the  colony  of  New  York;  and  in  1681 
William  Penn  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king  so  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  might  be  a  refuge  for  Quakers  and  any  others,  who  whished 
to  come.  These  and  other  colonies  like  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
the  Carolinas  filled  in  the  coast  north  of  Florida— which  still  be¬ 
longed  to  Spain— and  gave  England  the  beginnings  of  a  strong 
American  empire. 

(tl)  The  Anglo-French  Struggle  for  North  America.  As 

the  French  and  English  colonies  expanded  in  North  America,  the 
two  empires  came  into  conflict,  and  bitter  rivalry  developed  in  var¬ 
ious  regions— in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  over  the  fisheries,  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  region  and  the  Ohio  valley  over  the  fur  trade  and  the 
control  of  the  Indians.  Rivalries  developed  into  wars,  and  a  struggle 
began  which  lasted  almost  a  century.  This  conflict,  however,  was 
only  part  of  a  terrific  struggle  between  France  and  England  for 
power  and  empire  all  over  the  world;  and  battles  were  fought  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  Europe,  in  far-off  India,  and  on  the  oceans, 
where  British  sea  power  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  France's 
defeat. 

This  long  struggle  was,  as  we  know,  of  tremendous  importance 
in  Canadian  history.  When  it  stopped  for  a  time  in  1713  with  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Nova  Scotia  became  a  British  colony  and  France 
gave  up  her  claims  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson  Bay  region. 
This  was  not  the  end,  however.  Great  fortresses  were  built  like 
those  at  Louisbourg,  Ticonderoga,  and  Niagara,  and  fighting 
started  again  in  the  1740's.  Finally  the  Seven  Years'  War  began  in 
1756.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  France's  great  general  Montcalm,  it 
ended  in  French  defeat.  When  Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm  in  1759 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  France's  greatest  American 
stronghold,  Quebec,  fell,  and  when  peace  was  made  four  years 
later  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  French  surrendered  the  whole  of 
Canada,  including  the  Mississippi  valley,  except  the  two  little 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Thus,  outside  of  Portugal's  Brazil,  England  and  Spain  were  left 
in  control  of  the  entire  American  hemisphere. 
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(a)  How  the  Colonies  Were  Governed. 

How  were  these  great  empires  in  North  and  South  America  gov¬ 
erned?  It  was  a  new  experience  for  European  nations  to  have 
empires  three  thousand  miles  away  across  the  ocean,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  the  ways  in  which  they  managed  this  problem. 
Moreover,  these  colonial  governments  were  the  foundation  of  the 
governments  of  both  North  and  South  American  countries  today, 
so  that  it  is  useful  for  us  to  know  something  about  them. 

In  one  thing  these  empires  were  all  alike.  It  was  felt  that  the 
only  reason  for  having  colonies  was  to  strengthen  and  produce 
wealth  for  the  mother  country,  and  in  each  empire  laws  were 
passed,  therefore,  which  ordered  the  colonies  to  trade  with  the 
mother  country.  The  English  colonies,  it  is  true,  were  allowed  to 
sell  things  which  England  did  not  need,  like  grain,  flour,  and  fish, 
directly  to  other  countries,  but  most  of  the  trade  had  to  go  to  and 
from  England  direct. 

This  policy  of  making  the  colonies  trade  with  the  mother  country 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  empire  was  called  mercantilism,  and  in 
the  case  of  England  it  was  put  into  force  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
known  as  the  Navigation  Acts,  the  first  of  which  was  passed  in 
1651.  These  Acts  were  not  finally  repealed  until  1849,  and  so  after 
1763  Canadas  trade  was  regulated  by  them  for  many  years. 

Besides  increasing  the  trade  of  the  mother  country,  another 
object  of  these  Acts  was  to  encourage  the  navy  and  merchant 
marine  by  not  allowing  foreign  ships  to  enter  colonial  ports.  It  was 
felt  that  this  would  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  empire.  Also, 
manufacturing  in  the  colonies  was  discouraged,  because  they  were 
expected  to  produce  raw  materials  and  to  buy  manufactures  from 
the  mother  country.  These  rules  sound  severe,  but  in  the  beginning 
they  did  not  injure  the  colonies  as  the  mother  countries  were 
usually  the  best  markets.  They  even  encouraged  the  colonies  in 
many  ways.  England,  for  example,  gave  colonial  goods  lower  du¬ 
ties,  and  paid  cash  ‘bounties  for  producing  certain  articles  like 
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hemp  and  tar  for  the  navy.  Colonial  ships  were  also  regarded  as 
English  ships;  they  could  trade  anywhere  in  the  empire,  and  were 
protected  by  the  navy.  Thus  in  England’s  American  empire  ship¬ 
ping  and  trade  developed  rapidly. 

As  the  colonies  developed,  however,  the  laws  of  mercantilism 
became  more  annoying,  and  smuggling  became  very  serious.  This 
was  true  of  the  English  colonies,  but  it  was  even  worse  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  empires  where  the  colonists  always  liked  to 
buy  English  goods  when  possible,  because  English  manufactures 
were  usually  cheaper  and  better  than  those  of  France  and  Spain. 
In  the  end  the  laws  of  mercantilism  were  one  of  the  reasons  for 
discontent  and  revolution  in  the  colonies. 

There  was  one  very  great  difference,  however,  in  the  ways  in 
which  the  American  empires  were  governed.  In  the  British  empire 
the  colonies  were  allowed  a  great  share  in  governing  themselves. 
In  the  other  empires  they  were  not.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
the  will  of  the  king  was  law.  No  organization  like  the  British 
parliament  existed  to  give  people  some  share  in  making  laws, 
levying  taxes,  and  the  like.  The  rule  was  the  rule  by  one  man— 
an  authoritarian  rule  we  may  call  it.  The  empires  too  were  au 
thoritarian. 

At  first  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  colonies  were  looked  after  by 
the  king  and  a  very  small  group  of  advisers.  As  the  empire  ex¬ 
panded,  a  larger  body  of  advisers  was  needed,  and  the  colonies 
themselves  were  divided  into  large  districts  under  viceroys  who 
ruled  directly  under  the  king.  All  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
was,  for  example,  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.  Sometimes  a  part 
of  a  viceroyalty  was  put  under  a  Captain  General,  who  tended  to 
become  quite  independent  of  the  viceroy.  This  was  true  of  Chile, 
which  was  connected  with  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  In  the  capitals 
and  some  other  places  there  were  also  audiencias,  or  councils  which 
assisted  the  king's  officials  or  sometimes  even  had  some  powers  of 
their  own,  but  the  people  had  no  real  share  in  the  government. 
Ordinary  folk  were  expected  to  accept  the  rule  of  the  king’s  offi¬ 
cials  without  question. 
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A  very  similar  system  of  authoritarian  rule  was  established  in 
Portugal’s  empire  of  Brazil,  and  in  New  France.  At  first  in  New 
France  the  colony  was  governed  by  the  officials  of  a  fur-trading 
company,  but  in  1663  royal  government  was  established  and  the 
king  ruled  the  colony  through  three  officials.  The  governor,  the 
king’s  chief  representative,  looked  after  defence,  the  intendant 
cared  for  the  economic  life  of  the  colony,  and  the  bishop  who  was 
head  of  the  church  also  sat  on  the  council  and  had  great  influence. 
With  able  men  in  charge,  the  system  worked  well.  Frontenac,  the 
great  governor,  Talon  the  first  intendant,  and  Laval  the  first  bishop, 
are  famous  names  in  the  history  of  New  France.  Royal  govern¬ 
ment  was,  however,  sometimes  weakened  by  the  disputes  between 
officials,  and  by  the  rigid  control  ol  the  king  who  was  so  far  away 
that  he  could  not  know  all  that  was  going  on.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  the  colonists  had  no  share  in  this  authoritarian  rule,  and  felt 
no  responsibility  for  governing  themselves,  was  the  worst  part  of 
this  system. 

In  the  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires  the  church  was 
the  greatest  institution  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  played  a  great 
part  also  in  government.  Roman  Catholics  only  were  permitted,  so 
there  was  no  question  of  religious  toleration.  Schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  the  circulation  of  books  and  reading  material  all  were 
under  the  control  of  the  church.  The  clergy  and  government  offi¬ 
cials,  although  they  sometimes  differed,  usually  worked  closely 
together  to  maintain  authoritarian  rule. 

In  the  English  colonies,  the  rights  and  liberties  which  people 
enjoyed  were  an  imitation  of  those  which  they  had  in  England. 
These  rights  were  not  yet  the  full  democratic  rights  and  freedoms 
which  we  enjoy.  Few  people,  for  example,  had  the  vote.  But  they 
were  a  real  beginning  and  most  important  was  the  right  to  elect 
representatives.  Each  colony  had  an  elected  assembly  which  had 
an  important  part  in  government.  In  the  first  charter  granted  for 
the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  1606,  the  king  declared  that  the 
colonists  were  to  “have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  ...  as  if  they  had 
been  abiding  and  bom  within  this  our  realm  of  England’’.  As  early 
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as  1619  the  settlers  were  given 
the  right  to  elect  members  to  an 
assembly  to  make  laws  and  to  levy 
taxes.  This  was  of  great  importance 
because  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
representative  government  in  the 
English  empire,  the  first  little  'par¬ 
liament'  overseas.  When  the  con¬ 
trolling  company  failed,  five  years 
later,  and  the  colony  was  taken  over 
directly  by  the  crown,  a  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  king  to  rule 
the  colony.  The  elected  assembly 
was  allowed  to  continue,  and  from 
this  time  on  the  governor  ruled 
with  the  assistance  of  this  infant 
parliament  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  the  king  did  in  England. 
Thus  representative  government 
was  officially  recognized  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  in  time  it  became  the 
accepted  rule  for  all  the  other  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  had  made  an  interesting 
experiment  in  self-government. 
Finding  that  they  were  outside  the 
lands  they  had  been  granted,  they 
had  drawn  up  the  'Mayflower 
Compact'  to  provide  for  their  own 
government.  The  compact  does  not 
contain  a  plan  of  government,  but 
it  does  hold  the  basic  idea  of  de¬ 
mocracy  —  that  government  de¬ 
pends  for  its  authority  on  the  will 
of  the  people. 
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In  Connecticut  another  advance  in  self-government  was  made. 
In  1639  their  representatives  met  and  drew  up  the  first  written 
constitution  for  the  government  of  a  colony  in  America.  Political 
power  was  placed  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  voters.  Some 
years  later  King  Charles  II  granted  the  colony  a  charter  which 
left  Connecticut  the  same  form  of  government. 

Thus  English  settlers  in  America  continued  to  look  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  Englishmen  overseas.  They  brought  with  them  from 
England  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  a  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
the  motherland.  They  kept  English  laws,  and  methods  of  trial, 
including  trial  by  jury,  and  were  eager  to  apply  to  government  all 
the  great  advances  made  in  England  from  the  days  of  Magna  Carta. 
Their  own  people  also  looked  after  local  affairs.  In  New  England, 
town  meetings  were  elected,  while  in  the  Southern  colonies  there 
were  counties,  with  local  governing  bodies,  much  as  in  England. 
Freedom  of  speech  became  a  prized  right. 

This  did  not  mean  that  the  colonists  were  free  from  all  inter¬ 
ference.  In  all  except  two  of  the  colonies  the  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  king  or  by  proprietors’,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  a 
charter.  In  most  of  the  colonies  there  was  an  appointed  upper  house 
or  council.  When  laws  were  made,  they  went  through  a  routine 
very  much  like  that  followed  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  laws 
had  to  be  approved  by  both  the  elected  house  and  the  appointed 
house,  and  then  signed  by  the  governor.  Even  then  the  laws  might 
be  changed  by  officials  in  London  or  set  aside.  The  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  still  the  supreme  law-making  body  and  its  acts  were  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  empire.  Except  for  these  limits,  the  colonists  were 
left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  they  developed  a  habit  of  in¬ 
dependent  action. 

The  British  Empire  was  certainly  the  freest  in  the  New  World. 
People  who  wished  to  escape  from  religious  persecution  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  English  colonies.  Government  control  of  trade  and 
business,  which  was  so  common  in  New  France  and  Latin  America, 
was  much  less  in  the  British  Empire.  Immigration  was  freely  per¬ 
mitted,  and  people  of  many  kinds  came  not  only  from  the  British 
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Isles  but  from  other  countries,  like  the  Germans  who  came  to  Penn 
sylvania.  Under  this  free  government,  the  colonies  grew  remark¬ 
ably,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

(b)  How  People  Lived  and  Worked  in  Colonial  America. 

Every  colony,  in  order  to  prosper,  had  to  have  one  or  more 
principal  products,  which  it  could  sell  and  for  which  it  could  buy 
the  things  it  needed.  A  number  of  these  principal  products  or 
‘staples  were  sent  from  the  Americas,  such  as  furs  from  New 
France;  fish  from  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia;  naval  stores 
(timber,  tar,  hemp,  etc.)  from  some  of  the  English  colonies;  to¬ 
bacco  from  the  southern  ones;  sugar  from  the  West  Indies;  and 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee  from  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  Such 
products  were  the  financial  life  blood  of  the  colonies  during  their 
early  formative  years. 

These  staples  influenced  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  colonies 
very  much.  For  example,  crops  such  as  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  and 
coffee,  which  were  produced  in  the  warmer  colonies  all  the  way 
from  Virginia  to  Brazil,  were  mostly  grown  on  plantations  or  large 
farms  of  several  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  acres,  where  the 
work  was  usually  done  by  slaves,  mostly  negroes  brought  from 
Africa.  In  Latin  America  Indians  were  at  first  enslaved  to  work  in 
the  mines  or  on  plantations,  but  they  did  not  make  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  slaves,  and  some  missionaries  thought  it  was  better  to  enslave 
negroes  if  in  that  way  the  Indians  could  be  set  free. 

Where  plantations  existed,  they  really  controlled  the  life  of  the 
colony.  The  great  planters  counted  their  wealth  in  terms  of  slaves 
and  land.  No  white  settlers  except  other  planters  were  looked  on 
as  equals.  Small  farms  could  not  compete  with  the  plantations. 
Thus  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of  planters  developed  wherever  planta 
tions  were  common,  and  this  group  always  had  a  great  deal  of 
power  and  influence. 

In  Latin  America  the  population  was  much  more  sharply  divided 
into  classes  than  in  the  English  colonies.  At  the  top  was  a  govern¬ 
ing  class,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  natives  of  Spain.  At  the 
beginning  they  were  the  conquerors;  later,  they  were  the  high 


government  officials,  leaders  of  the 
church,  officers  of  the  army,  and 
the  big  merchants.  Next  to  this 
group  came  the  creoles— members 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  families 
but  born  in  America.  They  owned 
the  mines,  plantations,  and  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  there  were,  and  later 
took  part  in  colonial  trade.  Mainly 
they  were  a  landed  aristocracy. 
Some  secured  titles  of  nobility  and 
were  thus  able  to  pass  on  their  es¬ 
tates  of  land  unbroken  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  family.  Their  outlook 
was  American,  and  they  resented 
being  governed  by  officials  from 
Spain.  From  this  group  came  lead¬ 
ers  for  many  a  revolution  in  Latin 
America.  The  governing  class  and 
the  creole  aristocracy  were,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  minority  of  the  people. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
were  unprivileged.  Among  them 
were  the  mestizos,  bom  of  Spanish 
and  Indian  parents.  For  many  years 
they  were  the  outcasts,  being  re¬ 
jected  by  Spaniards  and  Indians 
alike,  but  later  they  helped  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  conquerors 
and  conquered.  The  lowly  workers 
were  the  Indians.  They  had  been 
reduced  to  serfdom,  and  performed 
much  of  the  hard  labour.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
loot  from  conquests,  and  greatly 
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outnumbered  the  white  settlers.  The  constant  fear  that  the  Indians 
might  revolt  prevented  Latin  America  from  developing  democracy 
as  it  developed  in  the  English  colonies.  Beneath  all  of  these  classes 
was  the  negro  slave. 

The  vastness  of  the  New  World  and  the  millions  of  Indians 
were  a  great  problem  to  the  conquerors  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
methods  of  land  granting  became  one  means  of  controlling  these 
difficulties.  Great  areas  of  land  or  estates  were  granted  by  the  king 
to  favoured  individuals,  and  with  the  land  went  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  were  required  to  pay  certain  yearly  fees  and  to  perform 
labour  in  return  for  the  use  of  land.  Thus  large  numbers  of  In¬ 
dians  became  peons'— they  were  no  longer  free.  This  peonage  sys 
tern  kept  large  numbers  of  people  under  control,  and  prevented 
them  from  claiming  equal  rights  with  the  privileged  groups.  At 
times  when  poor  crops  or  other  misfortunes  drove  the  unprivileged 
to  despair,  they  rose  in  unreasoning  hatred,  and  destroyed  prop¬ 
erty.  But  they  had  to  face  the  combined  authority  of  government 
forces,  church  officials  and  landowners. 

Farming  was,  of  course,  not  the  only  form  of  work.  There  was 
considerable  mining  in  Mexico  and  other  areas.  Indians  were 
forced  to  work  in  the  mines,  but  so  many  died  that  negro  slaves 
were  brought  in.  The  discovery  of  a  silver  mountain  at  Potosi  in 
Bolivia  also  poured  vast  quantities  of  silver  through  Latin  America, 
back  to  old  Spain.  Later  discoveries  in  Mexico  continued  this  flow 
of  silver.  From  mining  another  privileged  group  came  into  being. 

Ranching  of  livestock  was  developed  on  many  estates,  but  no¬ 
where  was  it  more  successful  than  on  the  pampas  (plains)  of 
Argentina.  Here  were  millions  of  acres  of  grasslands,  lush,  green 
and  inviting.  Settlers  and  friendly  natives  cared  for  ever  increasing 
herds  of  livestock,  and  resisted  attacks  from  hostile  bands  of  In 
dians.  Spaniard  and  native  were  thus  brought  together  for  pro¬ 
tection.  With  the  passing  of  years,  they  mixed  together  and  became 
the  famous  horsemen  of  Latin  America.  And  from  the  ranches 
hides  and  dried  beef  were  shipped  overseas  to  supply  markets  in 
distant  Europe. 
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Thus  we  see  that  throughout  Latin  America,  the  landholding 
system,  control  by  officials,  and  the  marked  class  distinction  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  a  democratic  society.  The  whole  system 
of  government  and  society  was  authoritarian.  Even  when  revolu¬ 
tions  later  took  place,  as  we  shall  see,  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
military  leaders,  who  often  became  dictators.  Political  parties  as 
we  know  them,  and  a  share  in  government  by  the  people  did  not 
develop,  and  the  effects  of  this  can  still  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
Latin  America. 

Life  in  the  English  colonies  was  also  influenced  by  the  staples 
as  much  as  in  Latin  America,  but  there  were  also  great  differ¬ 
ences.  England  with  its  growing  manufactures  and  world  trade 
took  a  wider  variety  of  staples  than  Spain,  and  the  colonies  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  West  Indies  to  Hudson  Bay  had  a  great  variety  of 
products  to  sell.  There  were  also  far  more  independent  farmers 
owning  their  own  small  farms.  Individual  effort  was  thus  encour¬ 
aged  and  a  more  democratic  way  of  life  developed  in  most  of  the 
English  colonies  than  in  Latin  America. 

In  the  English  colonies,  also,  peonage  never  developed,  although 
negro  slavery  was  unfortunately  brought  in  and  flourished  in  the 
southern  plantation  colonies  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Indians, 
however,  were  never  turned  into  peons  as  in  Latin  America.  Rather 
they  were  pushed  further  and  further  west.  Whether  this  loss  of 
their  lands  was  better  than  peonage  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but 
at  least  it  meant  that  there  was  no  great  class  like  the  mestizos 
and  peons  of  Latin  America.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
one  interesting  small  exception  to  this.  Many  thousands  of  poor 
immigrants  were  brought  from  England  as  ‘indentured  servants', 
i.e.  to  pay  their  way  they  signed  an  indenture  or  agreement  to 
serve  a  master  for  several  years,  often  five  or  seven.  During  that 
time  they  were  something  like  serfs,  bound  to  their  masters  and 
not  free  to  work  or  go  where  they  pleased.  At  the  end  of  their 
:ime,  however,  they  became  free,  and  thousands  of  them  thus  be¬ 
came  independent  farmers  with  their  own  land.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  growth  of  negro  slavery  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
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system  of  indenture.  Thus  all 
through  the  English  colonies,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  negro  slaves,  there  was 
a  free  white  population  which 
could  come  and  go  and  work  where 
it  pleased  and  seek  opportunity 
wherever  it  could  be  found.  In  this 
way  some  of  the  most  important 
ideas  of  freedom,  as  it  is  understood 
in  the  United  States  today,  were 
begun  in  the  colonial  period. 

The  southern  colonies  —  Mary 
land,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  — had  rich  soil,  mild  cli¬ 
mate  and  plenty  of  rain.  Fine  har¬ 
vests  made  farming  profitable,  and 
the  plantations  produced  not  only 
food  for  themselves,  but  staples  for 
sale  to  England,  tobacco  and  also 
rice  and  indigo  in  the  Carolinas. 
Land  at  first  was  granted  to  small 
freeholders,  but  large  plantations 
developed  over  most  of  the  tide¬ 
water  or  coastal  area  of  the  south. 
When  slavery  came  in  it  spread 
quickly  until  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  about  two-fifths 
of  the  population  were  negroes. 
Slaves  seemed  to  be  the  cheapest 
possible  form  of  labour.  So  the 
plantation  owners  put  everything 
they  could  into  more  land  and 
slaves.  Thus  manufacturing  and 
commerce  were  not  encouraged  in 
the  south,  and  the  plantation  own- 
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ers  with  their  great  houses  and  large  estates  became  the  ruling 
class. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  West  Indies,  except  that  there  were 
even  fewer  white  people.  The  hot  climate  did  not  encourage  the 
immigration  of  free  farmers.  The  planters  and  their  negro  slaves 
made  up  practically  the  whole  population. 

In  the  middle  colonies— New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware— independent  farmers  working  their  own  land  were 
the  general  rule.  The  soil  was  good,  and  a  wide  variety  of  food 
products  could  be  grown.  The  middle  colonies  were  sometimes 
called  the  Tread  colonies’.  The  thrifty  Quakers  and  German  set¬ 
tlers  of  Pennsylvania  made  wonderful  farmers  and  merchants.  Iron 
and  coal  encouraged  the  beginnings  of  an  iron  industry,  and  other 
manufacturing  also  began.  Fine  harbours  made  trade  easy,  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  also  drew  trade  in  furs  from  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  western  country.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Philadelphia  was  the  greatest  city  in  the  English-speaking 
world  next  to  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  New  York  was  not  far 
behind. 

In  the  New  England  colonies— Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island— the  majority  of  the  people  also 
lived  on  their  own  small  farms  though  the  climate  was  more  se¬ 
vere,  and  the  soil  less  productive.  On  the  sea,  however,  New 
England  had  other  opportunities,  and  all  along  the  New  England 
coast  people  turned  to  the  sea  with  enthusiasm,  to  fishing,  whaling, 
ship  building  and  trading  all  over  the  North  Atlantic.  Great  profits 
were  made,  for  example,  on  a  three-sided  trade  between  New 
England,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  Rum  and  other  articles  were 
exchanged  for  slaves  in  Africa,  the  slaves  were  sold  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  or  West  Indies,  and  sugar  or  molasses  were  then  carried 
to  New  England  to  be  made  into  more  rum.  In  ship  building  and 
commerce  the  New  Englanders  gave  British  ship-owners  severe 
competition,  and  in  Canadian  history  we  see  the  influence  of  New 
England  settlers  who  brought  their  skill  as  sailors  and  ship  build¬ 
ers  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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In  Newfoundland  everything 
centred  around  the  fisheries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Grand  Banks.  At  first, 
fishermen  landed  for  fuel  and  wa¬ 
ter  and  to  dry  the  fish.  Acre  after 
acre  would  be  covered  by  fish  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  Gradually,  settle¬ 
ments  developed  around  the  har¬ 
bours  from  which  went  dried  and 
salted  fish.  Better  grades  were 
shipped  to  Europe,  and  the  poorer 
grades  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  fed 
to  the  slaves. 

Rupertsland  around  Hudson 
Bay  was  the  kingdom  of  the  fur 
trade.  In  1670,  by  the  stroke  of  a 
royal  pen,  this  great  unexplored  re¬ 
gion  of  millions  of  acres  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  ‘Gentleman  Ad¬ 
venturers  of  England  trading  into 
Hudson’s  Bay’  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  Company  not  only 
controlled  the  trade  but  ruled,  mak¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  laws,  building 
trading  posts  and  later  opposing 
settlement  because  settlement 
would  destroy  the  forest  home  of 
the  fur-bearing  animals.  Ruperts¬ 
land  remained  through  the  colonial 
period  a  fur  trading  empire  re¬ 
moved  by  climate  and  geography 
from  the  rush  of  settlement. 

In  New  France  the  settlements 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  were  un¬ 
like  those  in  either  Latin  America 
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or  the  English  colonies.  New  France  had  its  own  system  of  land- 
holding  which  was  copied  from  that  of  France.  Large  areas  were 
granted  by  the  king  to  seigniors.  The  seignior  was  expected  to  lo¬ 
cate  settlers  on  his  land,  and  to  provide  them  with  protection  and 
certain  services,  like  maintaining  a  mill.  The  settlers,  or  habitants, 
did  not  own  the  land  but  paid  rent  for  it  in  labour  and  produce. 
The  land  was  divided  up  into  narrow  farms  all  the  way  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  in  the  way  that  can  still  be  seen.  The  seigniors  had 
better  houses,  and  at  first  sight  might  seem  like  a  kind  of  nobility, 
but  actually  they  never  came  to  be  like  the  nobles  of  France. 
They  and  their  habitants  lived  much  the  same  kind  of  life  in 
this  New  World,  and  the  habitants  never  were  held  down  like 
the  French  peasants.  The  habitant  with  his  gay  songs  and  his  feast 
days  was  sturdy  and  independent  in  spirit.  He  did  not  have  a  share 
in  government:  the  seignior  and  the  priest  and  the  king’s  officials 
at  Quebec  looked  after  that.  But  he  lived  his  own  life,  and  always 
the  young  men  could  go  off  to  the  woods,  for  furs  were  the  life¬ 
blood  of  New  France’s  trade.  Too  many  of  these  coureurs-de-bois 
or  runners  of  the  woods  left  the  setdements  in  fact,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  stop  them.  But  it  never  could 
succeed,  and  this  lure  of  the  forest  was  one 
of  the  great  influences  in  the  life  of  New 
France. 

In  all  the  colonies,  of  course,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  New  World  was  felt.  Its  vast 
forests  and  millions  of  acres  of  unsetded 
lands  stretched  out  like  a  frontier  in  front 
of  the  white  man.  In  the  life  of  the  English 
colonies  especially  this  frontier  was  impor¬ 
tant.  The  forest  hemmed  them  in  all  the 
way  from  Georgia  to  Maine.  The  easiest 
way  to  the  interior  was  to  follow  the  rivers, 
like  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  and 
the  James  back  toward  the  mountains.  Not 
till  after  the  colonial  period  did  setdement 
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get  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  On  the  frontier  there  was  a  mingling 
of  peoples  and  ideas.  Everyone  shared  the  same  trials  and  hardships 
The  frontier  helped  to  develop  a  spirit  of  democracy.  Here  was  the 
best  American  ‘melting  pot’. 


4.  Lasting  Contributions  of  the  Colonial  Period 

While  many  things  have  changed  in  North 
and  South  America  since  the  colonial  period,  some  of  the  most 
lasting  foundations  were  laid  at  that  time.  From  the  European 
motherlands  European  ways  of  life,  institutions,  habits  and  ideas 
were  brought  to  the  New  World,  and  although  they  were  often 
changed  and  adapted  to  fit  the  new  conditions,  many  of  them  have 
remained  to  the  present  day. 

The  languages  brought  by  the  early  settlers,  for  example,  have 
continued  and  are  now  spoken  by  millions:  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
in  Latin  America,  English  in  the  United  States,  and  English  and 
French  in  Canada.  In  North  America  we  say  elevator  and  gasoline 
instead  of  lift  and  petrol,  but  the  English  language  is  still  much 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Religious  beliefs  were  also 
brought  over  in  the  colonial  period.  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  only 
were  permitted  in  Latin  America  and  New  France,  and  those  re¬ 
gions  are  still  strongly  of  the  same  faith.  In  the  English  colonies, 
freedom  of  religion  developed,  and  although  they  were  mostly 
Protestant,  many  different  groups  were  attracted  and  there  was 
great  variety  in  religious  beliefs  as  there  still  is  in  English-speaking 
North  America. 

In  the  colonial  period  the  foundations  of  education  were  also 
laid,  especially  in  universities  and  church  schools.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  beginning  of  universities  and  schools  in  Latin 
America.  The  same  kind  of  thing  happened  in  New  France.  As 
early  as  1639,  for  example,  the  Ursuline  Order  of  nuns  began  the 
school  in  Quebec  which  they  still  continue  on  the  same  site.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  too,  Bishop  Laval  founded  the  school 
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which  has  grown  into  the  present 
Laval  University.  In  the  English 
colonies  schools  and  universities 
were  also  established  in  the  co 
lonial  period,  mostly  by  churches. 
Harvard,  the  first  university,  was 
founded  in  Massachusetts  in  1636 
and  named  after  a  young  minister, 
John  Harvard,  who  left  his  books 
and  a  little  money  to  help  the  in 
fant  college.  Massachusetts  did 
something  even  more  remarkable 
when  about  the  same  time  it  started 
the  first  tax-supported  school  sys 
tern  to  teach  all  boys  and  girls.  This 
idea,  so  common  now,  did  not 
spread  rapidly  till  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Foundations  in  laws  and  govern 
ment  and  in  democratic  ideas  were 
also  laid  in  the  English  colonies,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Trial  by  jury, 
freedom  of  speech,  elected  assem 
blies,  and  the  beginnings  of  local 
government  all  have  come  from 
that  period  to  the  United  States 
of  the  present,  and  Canada  has 
drawn  these  things  from  the 
United  States  as  well  as  from 
Britain. 

In  Latin  America  there  were  also 
ideas  of  government  established  in 
the  colonial  period,  some  of  them 
not  so  fortunate.  For  example,  the 
effects  of  authoritarian  rule  have 
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continued  in  many  ways  and  it  has  not  been  easy  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  to  build  strong  democratic  governments  on  such 
foundations. 

Most  of  the  foundations  laid  in  the  colonial  period  were  good. 
Few  were  unfortunate,  but  among  them  was  the  establishment  of 
Negro  slavery.  From  it  came  a  long  list  of  unhappy  results,  as  we 
shall  see  in  later  history,  and  some  of  them  have  not  yet  disappeared. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Prepare  a  map  of  the  New  World  and  mount  it  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Using  various  colours  of  yarn,  mark  the  routes  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers.  (1) 

2.  Each  pupil  prepares  a  paragraph  on  an  explorer  and  ends  it  with 
‘who  am  I?”  The  rest  of  the  class  have  to  guess.  (1) 

3.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the  chief  Indian  tribes  of  the 
New  World.  Divide  the  class  into  committees  and  have  each  report 
briefly  on  those  listed.  (1,  b) 

4.  One  half  of  the  class  may  prepare  information  showing  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World;  the 
other  half  may  show  some  of  the  evils  produced  by  the  Spanish 
settlement. 

5.  Four  committees  prepare  wall  maps  and  colour  in  the  areas 
claimed  by  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  (2) 

6.  Imagine  yourself  a  boy  or  girl  in  Plymouth  in  1620.  Write  a  letter 
back  to  England  to  one  of  your  friends  describing  your  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  new  land.  (2,  c) 

7.  Prepare  an  imaginary  radio  interview  with  the  governor,  the  in- 
tendant  and  the  bishop  of  New  France.  (3,  a) 

8.  Prepare  a  pantomime  showing  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  drawing  up 
the  Mayflower  Compact.  (3,  a) 

9.  Read  pages  52  to  55  and  discuss  the  statement:  “In  Latin  America 
the  land  holding  system,  control  by  officials  and  the  marked  class 
distinctions  prevented  the  development  of  any  form  of  democratic 
society/’  (3,  b) 

10.  Prepare  a  sand-table  scene  showing  a  typical  pioneer  home  and 
setting.  (3,  b) 

11.  (a)  Discuss  the  differences  in  the  three  types  of  English  colonies, 
(b)  “The  formation  of  large  plantations  in  the  south  led  to 
grievous  evils.”  Discuss  this  statement.  (3,  b) 

12.  A  committee  may  prepare  a  true  or  false  test  on  some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  this  unit  and  test  the  other  members  of 
the  class. 
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Facts  to  Know 

1.  Complete  the  following  outline  in  regard  to  the  voyage  of  Colum¬ 
bus  to  the  new  world. 

Inventions  Aiding  Columbus  Beliefs  Hindering  Columbus 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


Why  were  the  highly  developed  civilizations  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Incas  so  unusual?  (1,  b) 

List  some  of  the  contributions  the  Indian  civilizations  have  made 
to  our  way  of  life  today.  (1,  b) 

(a)  List  some  of  the  main  items  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
East  in  the  15th  century. 

(b)  List  the  main  wealth  discovered  in  the  Americas  at  this  time. 

(c)  Why  were  Europeans  disappointed  that  the  Americas  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  East  Indies? 

Explain  the  statement  —  “The  flow  of  colonists,  ideals,  and  trade, 
was  from  east  to  west  although  the  geographic  structure  of  the 
new  continents  was  from  north  to  south’’. 

Give  reasons  for  the  slow  development  of  settlements  in  New 
France.  (3,  a) 

Write  a  paragraph  outlining  the  chief  values  of  the  colonies  to 
the  motherlands.  (3,  a) 

(a)  Explain  the  term  ‘Mercantilism’. 

(b)  In  what  way  did  England’s  trading  regulations  help  develop 
her  colonies?  (3,  a) 

List  some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  democracy  practised  by  the  early 
English  colonists.  In  what  ways  was  democracy  still  not  being 
practised?  (3,  a) 

Write  a  list  of  duties  a  boy  or  girl  might  have  in  the  colonial 
period. 

Match  the  following  staple  product  of  the  new  world  with  the 
colonies  where  they  were  most  important.  (3,  b) 

furs  English  Southern  Colonies 

fish  West  Indies 

naval  stores  Brazil 

cotton  and  tobacco  New  France 

sugar  Newfoundland 

coffee  English  Colonies 
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UNIT  THREE 


LAUNCHING  THE  NEW  NATIONS 


1.  The  American  Nations  Today 

2.  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  American 
Empires 

3.  New  Countries  from  Old  Empires 

4 .  The  Foundations  of  the  New  American 
Republics 


I.  The  American  Nations  Today 

In  1763  there  was  not  a  single  independent 
nation  in  the  whole  of  the  American  hemisphere.  Today  there  are 
twenty-two,  and  their  flags  form  an  interesting  part  of  that  great 
display  of  national  colours  which  so  impresses  every  visitor  to  the 
United  Nations  building  in  New  York.  How  and  when  did  so 
many  American  nations  come  into  existence— twenty  of  them  in 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the  United  States?  That  is 
the  subject  of  this  Unit. 

First,  however,  let  us  make  sure  that  we  know  what  are  the 
names  of  all  these  countries  and  where  they  are  on  the  map.  You 
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will  probably  find  that  most  of  your 
adult  friends,  if  you  ask  them,  do 
not  know  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  though  they  are  really  not  so 
difficult.  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  of  course,  we  all  know*  but 
what  about  the  twenty  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries? 

Half  are  in  North  America, 
seven  on  the  mainland,  and  three 
in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Of 
the  seven  on  the  mainland,  Mexico 
is  by  far  the  largest.  The  others  are 
the  six  little  countries  of  Central 
America:  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Panama.  The  three  in  the  is¬ 
lands  are  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Santo 
Domingo,  the  last  two  of  which 
share  an  island  between  them. 

The  ten  in  South  America  can 
be  divided  two,  three,  three,  two: 
two  on  the  north  coast,  Colombia 
and  Venezuela;  three  on  the  west 
coast,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile; 
three  on  the  east  coast,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil;  and  two  in 
the  interior  with  no  coastline  at  all, 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

There  are  still,  of  course,  colo¬ 
nies  or  dependencies  of  European 
countries  in  America:  in  South 
America  are  the  three  Guianas, 
British,  Dutch  and  French;  in  the 
West  Indies  Britain  has  the  Ba- 
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hamas,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  others,  as  well  as  Bermuda  far¬ 
ther  north;  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies  and 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  belong  to 
France;  and  Greenland  belongs  to  Denmark. 

These  remind  us  that  the  Americas  were  once  entirely  made  up 
of  European  colonies.  Today  only  fragments  of  the  old  American 
empires  are  left,  though  languages  and  many  other  contributions 
remain  from  the  colonial  period.  What  brought  about  the  great 
change  from  empires  to  nations?  It  was  the  result  of  almost  a 
century  of  revolutions. 


2.  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  American  Empires 

To  understand  this  century  of  revolutions 
we  must  know  something  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
empires  in  America.  In  1763  they  looked  very  strong,  in  fact  they 
had  never  seemed  more  secure.  The  long  rivalry  between  England 
and  France  for  control  of  North  America  had  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  France.  Britain  and  Spain  had  divided  the  French  empire  be¬ 
tween  them  with  the  Mississippi  as  a  boundary.  There  were  no 
serious  disputes  between  Britain  and  Spain  or  Portugal  that  might 
give  rise  to  other  wars.  Moreover,  British  seapower  was  so  great 
that  no  other  European  country  could  hope  to  build  another  em¬ 
pire  in  the  new  world. 

Not  only  were  the  empires  secure  from  attacks  by  unfriendly 
powers,  they  were  still  tied  to  the  mother  countries  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  some  of  which  could  not  be  easily  measured.  For  example, 
cultural  ties,  as  we  may  call  them,  were  strong.  People  in  the 
colonies  looked  across  the  sea  for  books,  ideas,  and  news  of  what 
was  going  on.  They  had  brought  from  Europe  their  ways  of  life, 
their  methods  of  farming,  of  building,  of  making  implements, 
household  furnishings,  and  so  forth;  and  while  all  these  skills  and 
ideas  had  been  adapted  to  the  new  environment,  the  colonists  still 
looked  to  the  European  homelands  for  leadership  in  many  ways 


Courtesy  Pan  American  Union 
Morro  Castle,  built  in  1589  during  the  reign  of  Phillip  II  of  Spain,  to  protect 
Havana  from  buccaneers  and  pirates. 

The  churches,  missionaries,  schools  and  universities  were  another 
tie.  Sons  of  the  wealthy  were  often  sent  back  to  Europe  to  complete 
their  education.  Thus  there  were  close  ties  and  loyalties  of  many 
kinds  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  countries,  through 
language,  literature,  religion,  and  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Trade  with  the  mother  country  and  the  protection  given  by  her 
also  formed  strong  ties.  In  the  last  Unit  we  have  seen  how  colonial 
trade  was  centred  on  the  mother  country  by  the  mercantile  system. 
During  the  early  pioneer  stages,  however,  the  mother  country  was 
usually  the  best  market,  and  the  system  was  often  helpful.  This 
changed,  as  we  shall  see,  but  the  colonists  also  realized  that  they 
received  protection  in  return  for  the  restrictions  on  their  trade 
Naval  protection  was  very  important  even  in  peace,  for  these  wrere 
the  days  of  such  famous  pirates  as  Henry  Morgan  and  Captain 
Kidd.  In  times  of  danger  the  forts  and  garrisons  kept  at  strategic 
places  like  Louisbourg,  Niagara,  Morro  Castle  in  Havana  and  many 
others  were  a  protection,  and  in  wars  like  the  Seven  Years’  War 
armies,  such  as  those  under  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  were  sent  out 
to  defend  the  empires  and  their  inhabitants.  Thus  by  1763,  the 
empires  in  America  seemed  strong  and  well  organized. 

Difficult  problems  and  signs  of  weakness  were,  however,  appear- 
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ing.  Distance  was  one  of  the  greatest  problems.  Burke,  a  great 
English  parliamentary  orator,  said  at  the  time,  “You  cannot  pump 
the  ocean  dry;  as  long  as  it  continues  in  its  present  bed,  so  long 
all  the  causes  which  weaken  authority  by  distance  will  continue.  * 
Six  weeks  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  quick  voyage,  and  it  took 
months  to  get  messages  back  and  forth.  If  a  governor  in  New 
France,  Frontenac  for  instance,  wanted  something  settled  by  the 
king  in  Paris,  he  might  have  to  wait  one  or  even  two  years.  Mean¬ 
while  things  were  going  on,  and  probably  when  the  answer  came 
back  it  would  be  unsatisfactory.  Such  difficulties  were  bound  to 
cause  misunderstandings  and  weaken  the  control  of  the  mother 
country. 

Distance  also  made  it  difficult  for  government  officials  and  people 
in  Europe  to  understand  what  was  going  on  in  America,  and  how 
some  of  the  colonies  were  growing  up.  The  new  world  with  vast 
areas  of  unsettled  land,  mighty  forests,  teeming  fisheries,  and  other 
resources  offered  great  opportunities  to  ambitious  men.  Even  in 
Latin  America,  where  there  were  large  estates  and  greater  control, 
this  was  true.  The  new  world  produced  men  whose  ideas  and 
interests  differed  from  those  of  men  brought  up  in  Europe. 

The  Spanish  government  realized  this,  and  usually  refused  to 
appoint  colonists  to  high  offices  in  the  empire  because  it  thought 
they  would  be  too  independent.  This,  however,  caused  discontent, 
since  the  creoles  in  Spanish  colonies  resented  having  no  share  in 
government.  In  the  English  colonies,  the  people  had,  of  course,  a 
large  share  of  self-government  through  their  elected  assemblies, 
but  this  even  discouraged  English  leaders  from  taking  an  interest 

in  the  colonies,  and  few  of  them 
understood  the  needs  and  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  colonists.  It  is  said  that 
George  II  once  spoke  to  one  of  his 
officials  about  the  Ganges  River 
being  in  America,  and  the  official 
was  not  surprised,  as  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  or  not.  Since 
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officials  in  Europe  did  not  understand  the  colonies,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  were  by  no  means  always  wise  in  dealing  with  them.  So 
they  caused  the  motherland  to  make  mistakes.  Often,  also,  too  much 
control  was  attempted.  Sometimes  so  many  orders  came  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  that  officials  did  not  enforce  them.  A  story  of  the 
time  tells  of  an  official,  who,  when  he  received  a  new  order,  would 
kiss  it  and  murmur,  “I  obey,  but  I  do  not  execute”. 

The  ties  of  empire  were  further  weakened  by  the  beginnings  of 
national  feeling.  This  came  first  in  the  English  colonies  but  it 
became  one  of  the  great  forces  behind  the  Latin  American  revo¬ 
lutions  too.  Life  in  the  colonies  encouraged  an  independent  and 
pioneer  spirit,  and  this  was  especially  true  in  the  English  colonies. 
In  spite  of  many  loyal  feelings,  people  who  had  been  bom  and 
reared  in  the  colonies  did  not  feel  the  same  attachment  to  the 
mother  country  as  did  the  settlers  who  came  from  Europe.  Their 
pride  centred  in  America,  and  as  the  colonies  grew  in  population, 
in  trade,  and  industry,  this  feeling 
became  stronger.  In  the  English 
colonies  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  printing  of 
pamphlets,  books,  and  even  small 
newspapers.  The  Thirteen  Colo¬ 
nies  began  to  understand  them¬ 
selves  better  and  to  get  in  touch 
with  each  other.  They  were  proud 
of  the  part  they  took  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  France,  and,  with  France 
defeated,  the  colonists  felt  they 
were  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
their  own  problems. 

No  one  in  the  English  colonies 
illustrates  such  points  better 
than  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  has 
been  called  ‘the  first  civilized 
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American’.  He  was  the  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children  of  a  candle- 
maker,  and,  after  leaving  Boston,  started  as  a  poor  hoy  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  he  learned  the  printing  trade.  Soon  he  set  up  his 
own  printing  shop  and  through  The  Philadelphia  Gazette  and 
Poor  Richard’s  Almanack,  he  became  known  all  through  the  col¬ 
onies.  Franklin  seemed  to  have  no  end  of  ideas  and  plans  to  improve 
government  and  life  in  the  colonies.  He  was  responsible  for  starting 
lending  libraries  and  for  founding  the  Philadelphia  Academy.  His 
studies  in  science  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Franklin  stove,  the 
lightning  rod,  and  other  devices.  He  was  a  skilful  representative 
of  the  colonies  in  England  and  abroad,  and  was  as  famous  in  Europe 
as  in  America. 

Above  all,  he  was  proud  of  America,  and  loyal  to  the  British 
Empire  until  after  the  Seven  Years’  War.  He  believed  that  the 
British  Empire  was  the  finest  in  the  world,  as  indeed  it  was.  But 
Franklin  was  an  American  first,  and  when,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
British  government  after  1763  began  to  reduce  the  rights  of  the 
colonies,  Franklin  like  many  other  Americans  reluctantly  decided 
that  the  colonies  must  rebel  against  the  Empire.  Franklin  helps  us 
to  understand  the  rise  of  national  feeling  in  the  English  colonies, 
and  the  causes  of  the  revolution  which  made  the  United  States. 


3.  New  Countries  from  Old  Empires 

We  have  said  that  the  American  nations  of 
today  were  created  by  almost  a  century  of  revolutions.  The  first 
was  the  revolution  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which  ended  when 
Britain  agreed  to  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  and  made  a  treaty  to  seal  the  bargain  in  1783.  This  is 
usually  called  'the’  American  Revolution,  although  it  was  only  the 
first.  However,  it  led  the  way. 

The  second  was  really  a  series  of  revolutions  which  created  the 
republics  of  Latin  America.  Most  of  these  were  completed  by 
1826,  when  Spain  still  held  only  a  few  islands  in  the  Caribbean. 
Cuba  did  not  become  independent,  however,  until  1898.  As  for 
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Brazil,  it  actually  separated  from  Portugal  as  an  ‘empire’  in  itself, 
though  it  too  later  became  a  republic. 

The  third  revolution  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  usually  called  a  revolution  at  all  because  it  was  not  brought 
about  by  a  war.  But  it  was  just  as  great  a  change  as  the  others  since 
it  created  a  nation— Canada— out  of  several  British  colonies.  This 
revolution  was  one  of  growth  and  peaceful  change,  without  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  British  crown,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  just  when 
it  was  finished.  Certainly,  however,  Confederation  in  1867  was 
one  of  the  great  milestones  on  the  road  to  Canadian  nationhood. 

(a)  The  American  Revolution.  The  clash  between  Britain 
and  the  Thirteen  colonies  began  when  King  George  III  and  his 
advisors  tried  to  reorganize  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  after  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  in  particular  when  Parliament  passed  laws 
taxing  the  colonies.  People  in  the  colonies  immediately  felt  that 
these  new  controls  came  into  direct  conflict  with  their  rights  and 
liberties,  and  they  began  to  ask  themselves  which  loyalty  was 
stronger— that  to  the  empire  or  that  to  the  colonies.  Before  the 
revolution  was  over,  this  question  divided  the  people  of  the  Thir¬ 
teen  Colonies  into  what  was  really  a  civil  war,  as  we  shall  see. 

When  the  Seven  Years’  War  ended  in  1763,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  seemed  to  have  good  reasons  for  trying  to  reorganize  its 
empire  in  America.  With  France  gone,  the  empire  was  bigger 
than  ever,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic.  But 
this  greater  empire  brought  greater  problems.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  problem  of  defence  and  relations  with  the  Indians  all 
through  the  western  country.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  who 
had  been  friendly  with  the  French  were  restless.  In  1763  a  tre¬ 
mendous  Indian  rising  took  place  under  the  famous  warchief 
Pontiac.  Every  fort  in  the  Great  Lakes  country  except  Detroit  was 
captured  for  a  time,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  rising  was  put  down. 

The  British  government  thought  that  relations  with  the  Indians 
and  the  management  of  the  fur  trade  should  be  put  under  its  con 
trol  instead  of  being  left  to  the  different  colonies  as  had  been  done 
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in  the  past.  It  felt  also  that  garrisons  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
colonies  to  protect  them  and  that  the  Acts  of  Trade  should  be  bet¬ 
ter  enforced  and  smuggling  stopped.  During  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  French  troops  had  actually  been  supplied  in  some  cases  with 
goods  from  the  British  colonies. 

One  can  see  that  there  was  some  reason  for  the  British  govern¬ 
ment’s  feeling  that  changes  were  needed,  but  unfortunately  the 
steps  it  took  aroused  the  colonies  and  made  them  think  their  rights 
of  self-government  were  being  threatened.  The  first  step  was  an 
order,  the  Proclamation  of  1763  as  it  is  called,  declaring  that  all 
land  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  to  be  held  as  an  Indian  hunting 
ground  and  that  no  settlers  were  to  be  allowed  there.  Those  that 
had  already  gone  were  ordered  to  come  back.  In  the  next  two  years 
there  were  other  steps  raising  colonial  fears,  but  the  one  which 
really  brought  a  hurricane  of  protest  was  the  famous  Stamp  Act  of 
1765. 

The  Stamp  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  said 
that  revenue  stamps  had  to  be  placed  on  legal  papers,  newspapers, 
and  other  things.  Some  of  these  stamps  were  quite  expensive,  cost¬ 
ing  several  pounds.  The  money  was  to  be  used  to  help  pay  for  the 
British  garrisons.  The  British  government  was  to  pay  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  and  the  colonies  the  rest.  No  one  expected  any 
trouble  to  arise  from  this  action  of  the  government,  though  many 
of  the  colonists  felt  there  was  no  need  for  such  garrisons  of  British 
troops,  and  the  ‘redcoats’  were  very  unpopular.  When  the  tax 
went  into  effect  rioting  broke  out  all  through  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
Those  who  were  selling  the  stamps  were  attacked  and  protests  of  all 
sorts  were  made.  This  was  the  first  time  a  direct  tax  on  the  colonies 
had  ever  been  passed  by  the  British  government.  The  colonists  felt 
they  should  be  taxed  only  by  their  own  assemblies.  In  Virginia, 
Patrick  Henry  declared  that  “the  taxation  of  people  by  themselves, 
or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  is  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  British  freedom”.  The  Virginia  assembly  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  against  the  Act  which  sounded  like  an  ‘alarum  bell’  through 
the  colonies,  as  one  of  the  American  leaders  said.  A  Stamp  Act 


Congress,  or  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives,  sent  a  protest  to  England, 
and  finally  the  Stamp  Act  was  re¬ 
pealed  by  Parliament,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  colonists. 

Trouble  died  down  for  a  time 
but  the  dispute  was  not  ended. 
Soon  new  taxes  were  placed  by 
Parliament  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and 
other  articles  bought  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Once  more  the  colonists  were 
aroused  by  what  they  said  was  a 
threat  to  their  liberties.  Again  there 
were  riots,  and  agreements  were 
made  to  refuse  to  buy  British  goods. 
People  began  to  wear  homespun 
clothes  and  to  stop  drinking  tea.  In 
1770  Parliament  gave  in  and  re¬ 
moved  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea. 
This  was  left  to  show  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  the  right  to  tax  the  col¬ 
onies  if  it  wished. 

By  this  time,  the  colonists  who 
opposed  the  actions  of  the  mother 
country  were  known  as  Patriots. 
A  leading  Patriot  was  Samuel  Ad¬ 
ams  of  Boston  who  was  determined 
to  rouse  the  people.  Adams  wanted 
independence,  though  he  could  not 
say  so  openly  since  most  of  the 
people  still  did  not  want  to  break 
with  Britain.  For  years  he  worked 
tirelessly,  writing  articles,  arrang¬ 
ing  meetings,  and  even  encourag¬ 
ing  riots.  Most  important  of  all,  he 
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got  ‘Committees  of  Correspondence’  started  all  through  the  col¬ 
onies  with  the  idea  of  stirring  up  agitation  and  keeping  the  people 
informed  of  what  was  going  on.  At  that  time,  when  news  travelled 
slowly  and  newspapers  were  few,  these  committees  helped  to 
unite  the  colonies. 

In  1774  an  event  happened  which  brought  a  real  crisis.  That 
year,  the  British  government  had  granted  the  East  India  Company 
a  monopoly  of  exporting  tea  to  America.  The  colonists  still  had  to 
pay  a  tax  and,  in  addition,  many  of  the  merchants  lost  their  trade 
in  tea.  When  news  was  received  that  more  tea-laden  ships  were 
arriving,  public  feeling  once  more  flared  up.  Adams  and  others 
thought  this  was  a  good  chance  to  object  to  British  policy,  so  they 
requested  the  governor  to  order  the  ships  to  leave  Boston  harbour. 
When  the  governor  refused,  a  party  of  Patriots  dressed  as  Indians 
boarded  the  ships  and  threw  the  tea  overboard.  This  was  the  famous 
‘Boston  tea  party'.  Many  Americans  did  not  like  this  destruction 
of  property,  but  the  British  Parliament  lost  a  great  deal  of  support 
when  it  passed  several  harsh  laws  which  the  colonists  soon  called 
the  Intolerable  Acts.  Boston  harbour  was  closed,  and  it  seemed 
again  as  if  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  were  threatened. 

Within  a  few  months,  a  ‘Continental  Congress’  of  representatives 
from  the  colonies  met,  and  although  many  of  its  members  still 
did  not  want  to  break  with  Britain,  it  drew  up  a  statement  of  rights 
and  complaints  and  also  agreed  not  to  import  British  goods.  Adams 
and  the  Patriots  wanted  to  go  still  further,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
hold  them  in  as  the  British  government  did  little  to  mend  the 
quarrel  which  was  now  so  serious.  Groups  of  colonists  were  arming 
and  drilling,  and  soon,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  the  first  shots  were 
fired  at  Lexington  and  Concord  near  Boston.  A  few  weeks  later  a 
real  battle  took  place  at  Bunker  Hill  just  outside  Boston.  The 
British  troops  won  but  with  heavy  losses,  and  the  Patriots  were 
greatly  encouraged. 

During  the  next  few  months  the  feeling  for  independence  grew 
rapidly  and  just  when  many  people  were  wavering,  there  appeared 
a  pamphlet  called  Common  Sense  which  persuaded  thousands  that 
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nothing  but  independence  would  now  do.  Thomas  Paine,  its  author, 
was  a  young  man  who  had  recently  come  from  England  but  he  was 
thrilled  with  the  idea  that  a  new  free  world  could  be  created  in 
America.  “Every  spot  in  the  Old  World  is  overrun  with  oppression/’ 
he  wrote.  Many  thousands  of  copies  of  his  pamphlet  were  sold, 
and  his  vision  of  a  new  independent  democratic  country  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence. 

Events  now  moved  quickly,  and  soon  the  Continental  Congress 
decided  that  it  would  openly  declare  independence.  So  the  Declara 
don  of  Independence  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  July  4,  1776, 
has  ever  since  been  celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  the  new  nation. 

The  Declaration  was  largely  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
plantation  owner  of  Virginia  and  later  the  third  president  of  the 
United  States.  Jefferson  had  been  opposed  to  any  controls  by 
Britain  that  would  limit  colonial  self-government  and  freedom.  He 
believed  that  the  people,  and  particularly  the  small  independent 
farmers,  were  able  to  govern  themselves  because  they  were  free- 
thinking  individuals.  The  opening  words  of  the  Declaration  are 
among  the  greatest  statements  about  human  liberty  that  have  ever 
been  written:  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed,  .  .  .”  The  Declaration  was  a  trumpet  call  to 
establish  freedom  for  the  individual  in  America,  and  it  helped 
greatly  to  rally  all  who  would  now  support  the  revolution. 

The  Continental  Congress  needed  all  the  support  it  could  get. 
In  spite  of  all  the  troubles  with  Britain,  the  colonists  were  by  no 
means  united  in  support  of  independence.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  it  was  said  that  about  one-third  of  the  people  were 
Patriots  who  wished  complete  independence,  about  one-third  were 
Loyalists  or  Tories  who  desired  to  remain  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  about  one-third  were  undecided  and  neutral. 

Congress  selected  George  Washington,  a  Virginian  plantation 
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owner,  as  commander  of  its  forces.  No  better  choice  could  have 
been  made.  Washington  as  a  Virginia  officer  had  helped  to  fight 
the  French.  Unlike  Samuel  Adams  he  had  been  slow  to  turn  against 
Britain,  but  he  was  now  determined  on  independence.  He  offered 
to  raise  and  equip  troops  and,  once  having  made  up  his  mind,  he 
never  turned  back.  As  commander,  he  managed  to  hold  a  national 
army  together  and  to  win  from  his  men  a  devoted  loyalty  all  through 
the  war.  Certainly  he  needed  all  his  determination,  because  he  saw 
his  forces  defeated  again  and  again.  He  also  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  troops  and  supplies  he  needed.  In  the  winter 
of  1777-8  at  Valley  Forge  his  army  even  lacked  enough  food  and 
clothing  because  some  of  the  colonies  would  not  give  what  Congress 
requested. 

Why  then  were  these  colonies  able  to  break  away  from  the 
strongest  nation  in  Europe?  Washington’s  leadership  was  important, 
but  there  were  many  other  reasons  too.  Britain  had  to  fight  the  war 
3,000  miles  from  her  supplies  and  over  a  very  wide  territory.  Any 
men  that  were  lost  could  only  be  replaced  by  fresh  troops  from 
England,  and  the  war  was  unpopular  in  England.  Many  in  Eng¬ 
land  felt  that  George  III  was  trying  to  increase  his  royal  power  and 
that  the  Americans  were  fighting  the  cause  of  Englishmen  against 
tyranny.  Finally  George  III  had  to  get  troops  from  Hesse,  one  of 
the  districts  of  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  American  cause  was  helped  greatly  by  foreign  aid. 
From  the  first,  France  shipped  supplies  to  the  Patriots.  Many  Euro¬ 
pean  officers  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  assist  the  Americans.  The  most 
famous  was  the  brilliant  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette  who  came 
from  France  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  who 
was  also  an  outstanding  soldier.  Baron  von  Steuben,  from  Prussia, 
drilled  the  raw  recruits  of  the  colonies  and  trained  them  to  become 
efficient  soldiers.  Other  officers  brought  with  them  the  military 
skills  and  knowledge  that  American  forces  needed  so  much.  In 
1778  a  turning  point  was  reached  when  a  whole  British  army  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Saratoga.  France  now  declared  war  on 
Britain  and  sent  troops  and  units  of  the  French  fleet  to  assist  the 
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Americans.  Spain  and  Holland  soon  joined  in  the  struggle.  Thus 
England  had  to  face  almost  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  and  she 
had  against  her  at  sea  the  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets.  This 
actually  brought  her  final  defeat.  For  a  short  time  the  British  fleet 
lost  command  of  the  sea,  and  this  forced  the  surrender  of  the 
British  army  at  Yorktown  in  1781.  By  this  time  the  war  was  so  un¬ 
popular  in  England  that  the  government  could  not  go  on  with  it 
and  peace  negotiations  were  started. 

The  American  Revolutionary  War  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1783.  Britain  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  and  made  a  generous  peace,  hoping  to  re-establish 
friendly  relations.  The  new  country  extended  as  far  west  as  the 
Mississippi  and  north  from  Florida  to  the  Great  Lakes.  American 
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fishermen  were  allowed  to  fish  off  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Florida  was  returned  to  Spain,  who  still  held  the  land  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Britain  had  lost  the  Thirteen  Colonies  but  she  still  had  part  of 
her  American  Empire.  Besides  her  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  she 
held  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
Rupertsland.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  with  its  French  popula¬ 
tion,  had  refused  to  join  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Their  best  market 
was  in  Britain,  and  they  did  not  find  the  Navigation  Acts  and 
other  British  controls  oppressive.  Their  populations  were  smaller, 
and  their  industries  not  as  advanced.  Moreover,  their  people  did 
not  object  to  having  British  garrisons  in  such  great  fortress  towns 
as  Quebec  and  Halifax. 

The  war  thus  had  a  great  effect  in  creating  Canada  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  since  it  left  under  the  British  flag  colonies  from 
which  present-day  Canada  has  sprung.  To  these  colonies,  especially 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec,  there  came  after  the  war  many  thousands 
of  Loyalists  who  wished  to  remain  under  British  rule.  Starting  life 
anew,  they  had  to  become  pioneers  once  more.  To  Quebec  they 
brought  an  English-speaking  population,  and  in  the  Maritime 
provinces  they  founded  new  settlements.  Two  more  provinces,  New 
Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada  were  formed  also,  with  elected 
assemblies  so  that  the  Loyalists  would  have  the  rights  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  they  had  had  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Thus  the  Loyalist 
migrations  really  changed  Britain's  North  American  colonies  so 
much  that  they  were  like  the  beginnings  of  another  empire.  It  was 
out  of  this  British  North  America  that  the  Canada  of  our  day  grew. 

(b)  The  Latin  American  Revolutions.  In  Latin  America  the 
grievances  of  the  unprivileged  classes  were  much  greater  than  those 
which  had  caused  the  revolution  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  yet 
the  English  colonies,  the  freest  in  America,  were  the  first  to  rebel. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  was  not  strange.  Self-government  had  made 
them  more  independent,  and  they  were  not  held  down  by  so  harsh 
a  rule  as  that  in  the  authoritarian  Spanish  empire. 

In  the  Spanish  colonies,  conditions  tended  to  become  worse  for 
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many  people  as  time  went  on.  Serfdom,  government  taxes,  and 
church  fees  kept  many  in  poverty.  Slaves,  Indians,  and  mestizos 
could  scarcely  improve  their  life.  They  could  not  start  anew  on  the 
frontier  as  many  poor  people  did  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  At 
times  there  were  risings,  but  such  outbursts  lasted  only  a  short 
while  and  collapsed  in  the  face  of  government  troops,  supported 
usually  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  the  wealthy  classes.  Some¬ 
times  reforms  were  promised;  but,  when  rebellion  was  put  down, 
too  often  promises  were  broken  and  the  rebel  leaders  were  punished 
with  great  cruelty  as  a  warning  to  others.  If  improvements  were 
sometimes  made,  they  did  not  end  discontent  but  rather  encouraged 
hopes  for  more  change. 

The  upper  classes  of  Spanish  officials,  higher  clergy,  and  big 
landowners  were  mostly  satisfied  with  conditions.  But  others,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  creoles,  resented  being  excluded  from  offices 
in  the  colonies.  Some  objected  to  the  rigid  church  controls  over 
education  and  the  press.  As  time  went  on,  the  heavy  taxes  and  the 
laws  controlling  trade  were  more  and  more  disliked.  People  wanted 
British  goods  in  particular,  and  smuggling  increased.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  encouraged  some  to  feel  that 
Latin  America  should  have  the  same.  South  American  patriots 
often  quoted  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Yet  all 
these  discontents  were  not  enough  to  overcome  deep  loyalty  to  the 
motherland  and  a  fierce  pride  in  the  Spanish  race. 

It  was  events  outside,  in  particular  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  that 
really  started  the  movement  for  independence.  In  1808  Napoleon 
invaded  Spain,  and  when  he  gave  the  throne  to  his  brother  Joseph 
the  Spanish  people  were  furious.  They  formed  local  committees  or 
juntas  throughout  the  land  to  govern  until  the  Spanish  king  was 
restored.  Two  years  later  a  national  representative  body  known  as 
the  Cortes  met,  declaring  that  it  would  govern  in  the  name  of  the 
exiled  king,  and  promising  democratic  reforms. 

These  events  started  great  changes  in  the  colonies.  Juntas  were 
formed  there  too  which  claimed  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
but  trade  was  opened  up  freely  with  other  countries,  especially  Eng 
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land,  and  the  feeling  for  independence  grew.  The  forces  against 
independence  were  also  very  strong,  however,  as  we  shall  see. 

Venezuela  was  the  first  country  to  declare  independence,  which 
it  did  with  a  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1811.  The  ‘morning 
star  of  this  revolution,  as  he  was  called,  was  Francisco  de  Miranda, 
a  native  of  Venezuela,  who  had  visited  the  United  States  as  early 
as  1783  and  had  worked  for  years  for  the  freedom  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  Venezuela,  after  its  Declaration,  drew  up  a  constitution  based 
largely  on  that  of  the  United  States.  But  the  country  was  bitterly 
divided.  Many  were  opposed  to  a  republic  and  before  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  established,  the  royalists  gained  control.  Miranda 
was  handed  over  to  them  and  carried  off  to  Spain  where  he  died  in 
prison,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  story  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  revolutions  and  the  struggle  for  independence  had  only  begun. 

When  Napoleon  was  overthrown  in  1814,  the  Spanish  king, 
Ferdinand  VII,  was  restored  to  his  throne.  Ferdinand  abolished  the 
Cortes,  and  set  his  face  against  reforms.  Freedom  of  trade  was  to 
stop,  and  Spanish  armies  were  soon  sent  across  the  sea  to  restore  the 
king's  rule.  The  brutality  of  these  forces  helped  to  destroy  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonies,  however,  and  widened  the  gulf  between 
creoles  and  Spaniards.  But  the  Spanish  power  was  strong,  it  had 

many  supporters  and  years  of  bitter 
fighting  were  still  necessary  to  over¬ 
throw  it. 

In  Latin  America,  unlike  the  Thir¬ 
teen  Colonies,  the  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence  was  a  whole  series  of 
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revolutions— in  the  north  and  the  south  of  South  America,  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil.  Partly  this  was  owing  to  geog¬ 
raphy,  since  Latin  America  was  spread  over  so  great  an  area  divided 
by  mountains  and  jungles,  and  these  divisions  are  of  course  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  the  revolutions  created  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  instead  of  one. 

In  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  Simon  Bolivar,  who  won 
for  himself  the  title  of  ‘Liberator ,  was  the  great  hero,  and,  in  fact, 
was  the  greatest  figure  in  the  whole  story  of  Latin  American  inde¬ 
pendence.  Born  of  a  rich  family  in  Venezuela,  he  had  been  a  friend 
of  Miranda,  though  he  was  younger,  and  he  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  Venezuela’s  first  attempt  at  independence.  He  too  had  trav¬ 
elled  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  had  a  burning  desire 
to  throw  off  Spanish  rule.  Though  he  was  vain  and  sometimes 
cruel,  his  glowing  words  about  the  independence  and  glorious 
future  of  Spanish  America  attracted  all  sorts  of  men  to  follow  him 
—natives,  Indians,  mestizos  and  creoles,  aristocrats  and  officers  from 
England  and  Europe.  He  was  a  brilliant  commander  and  never 
gave  up  even  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  disaster.  After  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  first  republic  fell,  Bolivar  was  defeated  twice.  Ten  thousand 
troops  were  sent  from  Spain,  and  Bolivar’s  army  was  in  a  desperate 
state.  But  in  1818  he  got  by  contract  about  6,000  British  and  Irish 
troops  who  could  be  sent  to  America  now  that  Napoleon  had  been 
defeated.  Five-sixths  of  them  perished  in  the  terrible  campaigns  that 
followed,  many  of  them  by  famine  and  disease.  They  had  to  fight, 
said  one  writer,  “in  a  tropical  country  of  indescribable  difficulty, 
where  capture  meant  probable 
death,  and  victory  was  followed  by 
a  general  slaughter  of  prisoners; 
where  the  path  of  war  led  across 
plains  which  turned  from  desert  to 
swamp  with  the  change  of  season, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  deep  rivers 
infested  by  crocodiles  and  mosqui¬ 
toes,  and  over  a  vast  mass  of  frozen 
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mountains".  Finally,  however,  Bolivars  forces  triumphed  and  by 
1822  the  whole  region  of  what  is  now  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador  was  free  and  formed  into  one  country,  the  confederacy  of 
Colombia.  But  this  shortly  broke  up  into  three  states. 

Bolivar  was  now  ready  to  march  into  Peru,  the  very  centre  of 
Spain’s  power  in  America,  but  meanwhile  the  revolution  of  the 
south  had  been  going  on  and  this  southern  movement  was  now 
ready  to  join  with  Bolivar.  Beginning  in  Buenos  Aires,  this  southern 
revolution  had,  within  a  few  years,  crossed  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific, 
freed  Chile,  and  then  as  we  shall  see,  swung  north  towards  Peru. 

The  southern  revolution  also  had  its  great  leader,  Jose  de  San 
Martin,  in  some  ways  a  finer  man  than  Bolivar.  Born  in  a  little 
town  in  Uruguay,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  official,  he  served  for  many 
years  as  an  officer  in  Spain.  In  1812,  however,  he  returned  to  his 
native  America  determined  to  help  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 

Already  that  struggle  had  begun. 
Buenos  Aires  was  in  some  ways  the 
most  independent  and  least  aristo 
cratic  city  in  South  America.  Its 
creole  party  hated  Spanish  rule,  and 
after  Napoleon  had  invaded  Spain 
it  seized  control  of  the  junta  which 
had  been  set  up  by  Spanish  officials 
and  their  supporters. 

This  new  junta  still  claimed  to 
be  acting  for  the  Spanish  king, 
whom  Napoleon  had  put  off  the 
throne,  but  it  could  not  get  the 
support  of  everyone  and  when  San 
Martin  came  back  he  found  war¬ 
ring  groups  in  Argentina.  In  1816, 
however,  these  warring  groups 
came  together  enough  to  sign  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
although  Argentina  was  divided  by 
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quarrels  for  years,  this  was  an  important  event.  Since  San  Martin 
had  become  head  of  the  army,  he  now  decided  to  help  Chile  win 
independence  and  then  to  march  on  to  Peru. 

Meanwhile,  revolution  had  also  started  in  Chile,  led  by  a 
Chilean  with  the  Irish  name  of  O’Higgins.  In  1814  O’Higgins 
was  defeated  by  the  Spanish  army  but  he  fled  across  the  Andes 
and  joined  San  Martin.  Four  years  later  San  Martin,  with  O’Hig- 
gins  as  his  second  in  command,  made  a  tremendous  winter  march 
across  the  Andes,  caught  the  Spanish  by  surprise,  and  in  two 
battles  in  the  spring  of  1818  won  the  freedom  of  Chile.  O’Higgins 
became  Chile’s  strong  man  ruler,  and  San  Martin  was  now  free 
to  move  against  the  Spanish  power  in  Peru. 

San  Martin  took  two  years  to  collect  an  army  and  fleet,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  his  ships  were  commanded  by  a  British 
officer  and  largely  manned  by  British  and  United  States’  sailors. 
There  had  been  no  revolution  in  Peru,  and  the  Spanish  forces 
were  larger  than  those  of  San  Martin.  He  knew,  however,  that 
many  of  them  were  Indians  who  favoured  the  revolution.  He 
avoided  a  battle,  while  the  Spanish  forces  began  to  dwindle  with 
desertions.  No  help  arrived  from  Spain,  and  in  1821  the  Spanish 
commander  left  Lima  and  let  San  Martin  march  in.  Thus  Peru 
was  declared  independent. 

There  was  still  much  opposition,  however,  and  within  a  few 
months  Bolivar  was  approaching  from  his  victorious  campaigns 
in  the  north.  What  was  now  to  happen  to  these  two  great  Libera¬ 
tors?  Would  they  work  together  or  would  they  quarrel?  In  the 
autumn  of  1822  they  met  in  the  town  of  Guayaquil.  What  took 
place  in  their  conversation  we  are  not  sure,  but  we  do  know  that 
San  Martin  offered  to  serve  under  Bolivar.  But  he  soon  saw  that 
they  could  not  work  together.  Resigning  his  post,  he  returned  to 
Argentina,  and  later  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  Europe  rather 
than  take  part  in  the  strife  and  civil  wars  of  South  America.  San 
Martin  was  modest,  unselfish,  and  a  great  patriot.  He,  more  than 
any  other,  won  the  independence  of  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru. 
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and  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  South  American  revolution  he  is  the 
most  attractive. 

In  Mexico  another  revolution  had  been  going  on,  started  in  1810 
under  a  native  priest,  Father  Miguel  Hidalgo,  who  roused  the 
peons,  Indians,  and  mestizos  with  the  cry  ‘Long  live  Independence!' 
This  mass  uprising  was  put  down  and  Hidalgo  was  executed,  but 
the  struggle  was  continued  under  Hidalgo's  friend,  Jose  Morelos. 
He  drew  up  a  plan  to  end  the  abuses  imposed  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  he  too  was  captured  and  put  to  death.  For  a  short  time, 
the  leader  of  one  conservative  party  was  actually  declared  emperor, 
but  he  was  overthrown  and  shot,  and  finally  Mexico  became  an 
independent  republic  in  1824. 

These  troubles  in  Mexico  gave  the  provinces  in  Central  America 
a  chance.  There  were  no  Spanish  troops  there,  and  the  Spanish 
officials  were  driven  out.  When  Mexico  became  independent,  a 
federation  of  United  Provinces  of  Central  America  was  formed, 
and  lasted  as  an  independent  country  for  some  years.  Later  it 
broke  up  into  the  present  six  small  countries  of  Central  America. 

In  Brazil  the  story  was  different  from  that  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  When  Napoleon's  army  invaded  Portugal  in  1808,  the 
royal  family  fled  to  Brazil  and  set  up  its  court  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Reforms  were  brought  in,  and  the  people  of  Brazil  on  the  whole 
welcomed  the  royal  family.  Later,  when  Napoleon  fell,  the  king 
again  went  back  to  Portugal  leaving  his  son  Dom  Pedro  behind 

to  rule  in  Brazil.  Soon  the  Brazilians 
felt  that  they  were  again  going  to  be  re¬ 
duced  into  a  colony,  and  they  persuaded 
Dom  Pedro  to  declare  Brazil  independ¬ 
ent.  This  he  did,  and  finally  Portugal 
also  recognized  Brazil’s  independence  in 
1825.  Brazil  had  won  independence  al¬ 
most  without  bloodshed.  Until  1889  she 
remained  a  monarchy. 

During  all  the  years  of  revolution,  a 
good  deal  of  help  came  from  outside, 
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especially  from  Britain  and  the 
United  States  where  there  was 
much  sympathy  with  the  struggle 
for  independence.  Britain  used  her 
sea  power  to  stop  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  especially  France,  from 
sending  troops  to  put  down  revolt 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  She  also 
sent  much-needed  supplies  to  the 
rebels,  and  allowed  British  volun¬ 
teers  to  join  in  the  fight  for  free¬ 
dom.  The  United  States  likewise 
carried  on  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies,  providing  the  patriots 
with  supplies. 

The  United  States  as  well  as 
Britain  feared  that  European  na 
tions  would  try  to  establish  empires 
in  the  New  World  and,  to  discour¬ 
age  this,  President  Monroe  in  1823 
sent  a  famous  message  to  Congress 
which  later  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  it,  the 
United  States  took  the  view  that 
European  nations  in  the  future 
were  not  to  start  colonies  in  the 
Americas,  and  that  any  interfer 
ence  with  the  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics  would  be  considered  by  the 
United  States  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
This  ‘hands  ofF  policy,  however,  at 
the  time  really  depended  more  on 
Britain’s  navy,  since  the  United 
States  did  not  then  have  the  sea 
power  to  prevent  a  European  in- 
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vader  reaching  Latin  America.  Thus  the  support  of  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States  gave  the  republics  of  Latin  America  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  own  futures,  free  from  outside  in¬ 
terference. 

In  January,  1826,  the  last  Spanish  force  on  the  mainland  sur¬ 
rendered.  Thus,  fifty  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
empires  was  independent  of  European  control  except  some  of  the 
Caribbean  islands.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  this  independence 
did  not  lead  to  the  forming  of  one  country  like  the  United  States, 
or  even  of  a  loose  alliance  of  states.  Latin  America  remained  di¬ 
vided,  and  became  even  more  so— instead  of  the  ten  countries  of 
1826,  there  are  now  twenty,  nineteen  of  which  belonged  to  the 
old  Spanish  empire.  Why  did  such  division  take  place  in  spite  of 
common  race,  religion,  language,  and  culture?  The  question  is 
an  important  one  down  to  the  present  day. 

Geography  is  of  course  one  of  the  reasons.  The  towering  Andes 
and  the  dense  tropical  rain  forests  separated  Spanish  America  into 
regions.  There  were  few  routes  of  land  communication,  and  even 
these  routes  were  difficult  to  travel.  Distances  were  immense. 
River  systems  generally  began  in  the  tropical  rain  forests,  and  so 
did  not  become  great  highways  of  travel  like  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  Settlement  was  mainly  along  the  sea  coast  or  on 
highland  areas  quite  near  the  coast.  Inter-colonial  trade  and  com¬ 
munication  by  sea  had  not  developed  owing  to  rigid  controls  of 
the  mercantile  system,  and,  after  freedom  was  won,  the  new  states 
did  not  trade  so  much  with  each  other  as  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Due  to  lack  of  communication,  jealousy  and 
suspicion  were  all  too  common,  even  between  towns  and  provinces. 

Geography  was  not,  however,  the  only  reason.  The  years  of 
hitter  war  left  terrible  results.  The  people  had  no  training  in 
self-government,  and,  as  the  rule  of  Spain  was  overthrown,  mili¬ 
tary  commanders,  not  elected  assemblies,  gained  control.  Often 
democratic  constitutions  were  set  up,  but  real  power  remained  in 
the  hands  of  military  dictators  who  could  only  be  overthrown  by 
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more  revolutions.  Even  the  privileged  classes  had  no  training  in 
self-government  and  they  did  not  wish  their  power  to  be  shared 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  So  revolutionary  wars  were  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  civil  wars  as  ruthless  men  thrust  themselves  into  power 
by  brute  force. 

In  this  kind  of  situation,  it  was  impossible  to  get  union  among 
the  new  countries  by  friendly  agreement.  Dictatorships  can  unite 
only  by  one  swallowing  another.  Bolivar  dreamed  of  a  great  Pan- 
American  union  and  in  1826  he  called  a  congress  at  Panama. 
But  he  could  not  keep  united  even  the  countries  he  himself  had 
liberated. 

Thus  in  their  long  and  bitter  struggles  against  the  rule  of  Spain, 
the  new  Spanish  American  countries  had  gained  independence, 
but  they  had  not  as  yet  gained  either  union  or  democracy. 

(c)  Canada — From  Colonies  to  Dominion.  Today  Canada 
is  an  independent  nation  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and 
in  the  United  Nations.  What  were  the  stages  by  which  Canada 
grew  to  nationhood  without  violent  revolutions  and  civil  wars  such 
as  took  place  in  the  other  parts  of  America?  The  whole  story  lasts 
down  into  the  twentieth  century,  but  the  first  stage  ends  with 
Confederation  and  the  joining  together  of  provinces  and  terri¬ 
tories  all  the  way  from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia.  That 
stage  lasted  for  exactly  ninety  years  after  the  American  revolution, 
1783-1873,  and  that  is  the  part  of  the  story  which  we  shall  look  at 
in  this  section. 

We  have  already  noticed  how  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  from 
the  United  States  after  the  revolution  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  two  more  provinces  or  colonies— New  Brunswick  being  separated 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  being  divided  into  two,  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Even  more  important  in  the  history  of  Cana¬ 
dian  self-government  was  the  granting  of  elected  assemblies.  Nova 
Scotia  had  had  one  since  1758,  but  now  the  other  provinces  were 
also  given  them,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  receiving  theirs  from 
the  Constitutional  or  Canada  Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
in  1791. 
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The  Loyalists  thus  had  the  rights  of  government  and  law  which 
they  had  enjoyed  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  they  could  be 
counted  on  to  resist  any  move  towards  union  with  the  United 
States.  Britain  also  had  won  the  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians 
by  allowing  them  their  language,  religion,  and  civil  laws  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Britain  still  kept  certain  controls  of  trade  and 
appointed  governors  and  other  officials  but  she  dropped  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  tax  the  colonies. 

Population  was  increased  also  in  these  early  years  by  a  flow  of 
settlers  from  the  United  States  who  were  attracted  by  free  or 
very  cheap  land,  especially  in  Upper  Canada.  Most  of  these  new 
settlers  even  developed  a  loyalty  to  Britain,  so  that  when  England 
and  the  United  States  went  to  war  in  1812,  the  colonists  all  through 
British  North  America  helped  the  British  forces  to  resist  the 
Americans  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  American  invasions  were 
thrown  off.  In  fact  the  war  of  1812  was  felt  by  many  of  the 
British  North  Americans  to  be  a  kind  of  war  of  independence 
against  the  United  States. 

By  1800  some  interesting  and  very  important  events  had  also 
happened  in  the  far  north  and  west.  In  Rupertsland,  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company  still  had  all  its  rights;  but,  after  Canada  was 
taken  from  the  French,  a  rival  appeared.  Fur  traders  from  Montreal 
formed  the  North  West  Company  and  pushed  their  canoe  routes 
past  Lake  Superior,  through  Rupertsland,  and  even  to  the  Arctic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  1789  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  greatest 
of  the  North  West  Company's  explorers,  explored  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  its  mouth,  and  four  years  later  he  made  a  wonderful 
journey  across  the  Rockies  and  reached  the  Pacific,  the  first 
explorer  to  cross  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  A  few  years 
later  the  North  West  Company  was  carrying  the  fur  trade  into 
these  far  distant  regions. 

Thus  by  1800  there  was  a  British  North  America  extending 
across  the  northern  half  of  the  continent.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  later-day  Canada,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  its  first  appearance 
like  a  building  just  being  started.  In  the  next  seventy  years,  two 
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very  important  things  happened  which  carried  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica  through  the  first  stage  of  her  peaceful  revolution  towards  nation¬ 
hood;  one  was  a  great  step  forward  in  self-government,  the  other 
was  union  into  one  Dominion  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  and  with 
the  name  of  Canada. 

The  great  step  forward  in  self-government  did  not  come  easily, 
and  indeed  it  was  largely  brought  about  by  two  brief  rebellions  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1837,  which  were  an  exception  to 
Canada’s  peaceful  development.  These  rebellions  came  about  be¬ 
cause  small  groups  of  powerful  people  were  too  much  in  control. 
In  Upper  Canada,  for  example,  this  group  was  called  the  Family 
Compact.  They  controlled  the  governors  council  and  often  even 
the  elected  assembly,  and  their  plans  and  laws  did  not  assist  pio¬ 
neer  settlers  who  were  looking  for  land,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  better  means  of  selling  their  crops.  In  Lower  Canada  many  of 
the  French  also  felt  that  control  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  minority.  In  all  the  colonies  there  was  discontent.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  Joseph  Howe  led  the  at¬ 
tack  in  his  newspaper  and  won  a 
famous  law  suit  in  1835  when  he  was 
charged  with  libel.  Only  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  there  open 
rebellions,  but  these  were  quickly  put 
down,  partly  because  many  of  the 
discontented  did  not  wish  to  go  so 
far  as  rebellion. 

Rebellion  shocked  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  into  taking  action  to  remedy 
the  causes.  One  cannot  help  compar¬ 
ing  this  with  what  happened  in  the 
Spanish  American  colonies.  Lord 
Durham  was  sent  out  to  British  North 
America  on  a  special  mission  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  his  famous  Report  of 
1839  was  the  start  of  a  new  era  in 
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British  colonial  government.  Indeed,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
later  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  for  Durham  believed 
that  the  colonies  should  be  given  more  freedom  and  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  if  this  were  done,  they  would  not  wish  to  break 
away  from  the  empire  but  would  grow  up  within  it.  This  was  a 
simple  but  truly  revolutionary  idea.  Durham's  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  that  the  colonies  should  have  ‘responsible'  government, 
that  is  that  the  governor's  appointed  council  should  be  made  up 

of  men  chosen  from  the  majority 
in  the  elected  assembly.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  full  cabinet  gov¬ 
ernment  as  we  have  it,  and  for 
this  idea  Durham  was  chiefly  in 
debted  to  Robert  Baldwin  of 
Upper  Canada.  Responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  come  in  im¬ 
mediately.  Supporters  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  group  objected  and  rioted 
in  1849  when  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral,  Lord  Elgin,  refused  to  uphold 
them  and  backed  up  his  reform 
ministers  and  their  majority  in  the 
assembly.  But  from  this  time  re¬ 
sponsible  government  developed 
and  spread  also  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  British  colo¬ 
nies.  Its  beginning  in  Canada  was 
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a  milestone  in  the  history  not  only  of  the  British  Empire  hut  of 
free  government  in  the  Americas. 

The  other  great  step  forward  in  this  period  was  the  union  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces.  By  the  1860’s  the  idea  of  such 
a  union  was  beginning  to  spread,  though  the  difficulties  were  enor¬ 
mous  because  the  provinces  were  so  different  and  widely  separated. 
In  1858  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  had  been  created,  as  peo¬ 
ple  were  rushing  in  by  thousands  to  the  gold  fields.  Perhaps  such 
a  union  could  overcome  the  barrier  of  vast  distances  by  telegraphs 
and  railways,  trade  could  be  encouraged  by  removing  tariffs 
and  having  the  same  system  of  money,  the  west  could  be  taken 
over  before  it  fell  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
united  colonies  would  be  more  able  to  defend  themselves. 

In  1864  conferences  were  held  first  at  Charlottetown,  then  at 
Quebec,  where  representatives  from  the  colonies  drew  up  a  plan, 
but  there  were  many  opponents  and  it  took  two  years  before  there 
was  sufficient  support  to  continue.  Then  the  plan  was  taken  to 
London  where  it  was  fully  worked  out  by  a  conference  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  A.  (later  Sir  John)  Macdonald.  It  was 
passed  without  question  by  the  British  Parliament  as  the  British 
North  America  Act.  For  the  first  time,  colonies  had  written  their 
own  plan  of  government  and  presented  it  to  their  motherland. 

When  Canada,  the  new  Dominion,  came  into  being  on  July  1, 
1867,  it  contained  only  four  provinces—Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario— but  it  was  a  young  British  nation 
which  would  grow  still  more  in  self-government  as  well  as  size. 
These  were  exciting  events.  “Does  it  not  lift  us  above  the  petty 
politics  of  the  past,  and  present  to  us  high  purposes  and  great 
interests?”  said  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  “In  our  con¬ 
federation,”  said  another,  George  Etienne  Cartier,  “there  will  be 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  English,  French,  Irish  and  Scotch,  and 
each  by  its  efforts  and  success  will  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Do¬ 
minion,  to  the  glory  of  the  new  confederation.  We  are  of  different 
races,  not  to  quarrel  but  to  work  together  for  the  common  wel 
fare.”  And  to  all  these  hopes,  D’Arcy  McGee  added  the  touch  of 
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his  poetic  imagination:  “I  see  in  the  not  remote  distance,  one 
great  nationality,,  bound,  like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  by  the  blue 

rim  of  the  ocean . I  see  within  the  round  of  that  shield,  the 

peaks  of  the  western  mountains  and  the  crests  of  the  eastern 
waves— the  winding  Assiniboine,  the  five-fold  lakes,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  Ottawa,  the  Saguenay,  the  St.  John,  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas— by  all  these  flowing  waters,  in  all  the  valleys  they  fertilize, 
in  all  the  cities  they  visit  in  their  courses,  I  see  a  generation  of 
industrious,  contented,  moral  men,  free  in  name  and  in  fact— 
ever  capable  of  maintaining  in  peace  and  in  war,  a  constitution 
worthy  of  such  a  country.” 

McGee's  prophecy  of  a  continent-wide  Canada  seemed  very 
remote  when  he  made  it,  but  in  six  years  after  Confederation  it 
was  fulfilled.  Four  events  brought  this  about.  In  1869,  Ruperts- 
land  which  had  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  for  over  two  hundred  years  was  transferred  to  Can 
ada.  T  he  British  government  had  favoured  and  helped  to  bring 
about  a  Confederation,  and  now  it  obtained  for  Canada  this  great 
territory  of  the  north  and  west.  In  1870  Manitoba  became  a 
province.  In  the  next  year,  British  Columbia  also  joined  on  the 
understanding  that  a  railway  should  be  built  to  the  Pacific,  and 
two  years  later  Prince  Edward  Island  also  came  in.  Thus  on  July 
1,  1873,  there  were  seven  provinces  stretching  from  sea  to  sea. 


4.  The  Foundations  of  the  New  American  Republics 

Independence  from  Europe  seemed  very 
important  to  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
who  had  struggled  so  hard  to  gain  it.  But  other  things  were  also 
needed  if  the  foundations  of  strong  nations  were  to  be  laid,  and 
after  the  revolutions  we  can  see  these  things  developing  success¬ 
fully  in  some  nations,  not  so  successfully  in  others. 

(a)  The  United  States  in  its  Early  Years.  The  first  founda¬ 
tion  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  laid  for  their  young 
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nation  was  the  establishing  of  new  governments  which  turned 
out  to  be  very  successful. 

The  first  governments  established  were  those  in  the  different 
states  which  had  been  started  while  the  revolution  was  still  in 
progress.  These  governments  were  very  much  like  those  in  the 
old  Thirteen  Colonies  with  their  elected  assemblies,  except  that 
the  governors  also  were  now  elected  and  written  constitutions 
were  drawn  up.  The  people  felt  that  this  was  quite  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  democracy. 

Getting  a  strong  national  government  was  more  difficult.  During 
the  war  there  was  a  Continental  Congress  which  appointed  Wash¬ 
ington  as  commander  and  did  many  other  things.  But  it  was  in  a 
weak  position  as  it  could  not  collect  taxes  or  control  trade.  It  could 
only  ask  the  states  to  do  these  things,  and  after  the  war  it  became 
almost  bankrupt  and  powerless  to  carry  on. 

In  1787,  therefore,  a  convention  was  called  together  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  draw  up  a  written  constitution.  George  Washington  was 
chosen  president  ol  the  meeting,  and  fifty-five  attended  including 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  number  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  laboured  from  May  to  September  all  through  a  hoi 
summer.  There  were  many  sharp  disagreements  and  many  very 
difficult  problems  to  be  solved:  How  should  the  central  govern 
ment  be  organized?  What  powers  should  it  have?  What  powers 
should  be  left  to  the  states?— and  so  forth.  Many  compromises 
were  needed,  but  the  training  which  these  men  had  had  in  self- 
government  in  the  colonies  helped  them,  and  they  used  many  ideas 
from  their  experience  in  the  British  Empire.  Finally  the  new 
constitution  was  completed,  and,  after  being  approved  by  the  states, 
went  into  effect  on  March  4,  1789,  with  George  Washington 
elected  as  the  first  president.  It  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

This  constitution  has  been  very  little  altered  to  the  present  day, 
except  for  the  addition  of  certain  amendments,  and  the  United 
States  has  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  systems  of  government  in 
the  world.  The  constitution  was  written  down,  which  marked  a 
real  change  from  the  British  system  where  so  much  depended 
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on  custom  and  tradition,  and  still 
does  to  this  day. 

Under  the  American  constitu¬ 
tion  there  is  a  national  government 
with  an  elected  president,  and  two 
Houses  of  Congress— a  Senate,  in 
which  each  state  has  two  members, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  the  number  of  members 
elected  from  each  state  is  based  on 
the  state’s  population. 

The  whole  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  federal  one;  that  is,  there 
is  a  national  government  to  rule  the 
whole  country  and  a  state  govern¬ 
ment  for  each  state.  The  national 
government  was  given  certain  defi¬ 
nite  powers,  such  as  the  control  of 
the  armed  forces,  tariffs,  etc.,  and 
the  state  governments  were  left  the 
remainder  of  the  powers.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  of  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  first  success¬ 
ful  attempts  at  federalism,  and  it 
has  influenced  the  government  of 
other  countries.  The  Fathers  of 
Confederation,  for  example,  drew 
something  from  it  when  they 
planned  the  British  North  America 
Act  for  Canada.  The  constitution 
of  1787  was  certainlv  one  of  the 
strong  foundations  of  the  new  re¬ 
public  of  the  United  States. 

Another  foundation  was  the  rap¬ 
id  expansion  of  the  young  nation. 
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In  1803  it  obtained  from  Napoleon  for  $15,000,000  a  great  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  ‘Louisiana  Purchase',  as  it  is 
called,  extended  in  the  northwest  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
When  peace  came  to  Europe  in  1815,  after  Napoleon  was  de¬ 
feated,  immigration  began  to  rise  rapidly,  and  soon  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley  was  being  settled.  Then  in  the  1840's  the  United 
States  expanded  still  further,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Unit. 
Texas  and  California  were  acquired,  and  so  by  1850  the  country 
extended  right  across  to  the  Pacific.  This  great  area  with  its  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  was  another  of  the  foundations  laid  in  the  earlv 

* 

years  of  the  republic. 

A  third  was  the  growth  of  democracy.  The  revolution  and  the 
new  governments  marked  a  real  advance  in  democratic  rule,  but 
the  growth  of  democracy  did  not  stop  there.  The  most  famous 
champion  of  democracy  in  this  early  period  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Jefferson  was  one 
of  the  great  plantation  owners  of  Virginia  but  he  did  not  want 
to  see  government  controlled  by  the  rich  and  well-born.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  local  and  state  governments  which  were  close  to  the 
people  should  be  encouraged,  and  he  feared  that  the  national 
government  might  become  too  strong.  He  believed  in  equality  and 
public  education,  and  supported  freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 
He  condemned  slavery,  and  would  have  liked  to  see  it  abolished. 
Jefferson  organized  a  political  party,  which  later  developed  into 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States.  In  1800  he  was  elected 
president,  and  although  he  could 
not  put  all  his  beliefs  into  prac¬ 
tice,  his  faith  in  the  people  gave  a 
new  importance  to  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment,  He  is  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  western  regions  a  few 
years  later  came  an  outstanding 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man.  Andrew  Jackson  was 
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a  popular  hero  in  the  west  for  his  defence  of  New  Orleans 
against  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  swept  into  office 
as  president  in  1828  by  a  rising  democratic  tide.  He  believed  in 
the  rule  of  the  people,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  their  representa¬ 
tive.  Consequently  he  had  a  personal  influence  on  the  nation  such 
as  few  other  presidents  have  had.  At  this  time,  in  state  after  state, 
the  vote  was  being  extended  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Previously 
only  a  small  minority  had  had  the  vote.  Political  parties  were  be¬ 
ing  developed  and  labour  unions  were  being  organized  to  demand 
improvements  in  working  conditions.  So  a  new  democratic  spirit 
was  growing,  to  which  the  name  Jacksonian  democracy  is  often 
given.  This  new  democratic  spirit  affected  Canada  too,  and  was 
one  of  the  things  which  led  to  the  granting  of  responsible  govern' 
ment.  Jackson  was  bitterly  hated  by  some,  but  he  was  admired 
and  loved  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  his  nickname  ‘Old 
Hickory'  was  a  term  of  affection.  He  helped  to  give  the  United 
States  a  broad  democratic  base  which  was  still  another  of  its  firm 
foundations. 

(b)  The  Young  Nations  of  Latin  America.  Unlike  the 

United  States,  most  of  the  young  Latin  American  nations  did  not 
establish  successful  governments  after  the  revolutions.  We  have 
already  seen  why  democratic  governments  were  not  set  up,  and 
why  power  in  most  Latin  American  countries  was  seized  by  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  who  often  made  promises  and  fine  constitutions, 
but  who  were  really  not  willing  to  trust  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Such  dictators  could  only  be  overturned  by  more  revolu¬ 
tions  and  often  there  was  a  succession  of  civil  wars. 

In  Chile,  for  example,  O’ Higgins,  the  hero  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  ruled  for  five  years  and  then  was  overthrown.  In 
the  next  seven  years  there  were  ten  governments  and  three  consti¬ 
tutions.  Then  for  thirty  years  there  was  a  more  peaceful  rule  under 
conservative  presidents,  but  during  that  time  there  were  three  ris¬ 
ings.  In  Mexico  during  its  first  63  years  of  independence  there 
were  57  presidents,  only  three  of  whom  completed  their  terms  of 
office, 


The  same  kind  of  thing  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  countries,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  these  revolu¬ 
tions  caused  divisions  after  1826 
and  brought  about  the  formation 
of  smaller  countries,  such  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  Central  America.  Thus, 
independence  in  Latin  America 
was  followed  not  bv  union  but  bv 

*  j 

more  division. 

Nor  did  democratic  government, 
as  we  know  it,  become  stronger,  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Many  abuses 
of  the  colonial  period  continued 
in  Latin  American  countries. 
There  was  widespread  ignorance 
among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech 
were  usually  limited  by  the  dic¬ 
tators.  Under  such  conditions  of 
poverty& 7  and  ignorance,  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  elections  could  scarcely  take 
place,  and  there  was  little  respect 
for  law  and  order.  In  a  democracy. 

m  * 

the  citizens  must  have  some  feeling 
of  responsibility*  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  some  intelligent  interest 
in  public  questions.  This  could  not 
grow  overnight  in  these  new  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  old  system  of  holding  land 
in  great  estates  also  continued,  and 
thus  prevented  the  development  of 
a  self-reliant  frontier  with  free 
farmers  owning  their  own  land  as 
in  North  America.  Rather,  when 
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new  lands  were  taken  over  in  Latin  America,  the  estate  system  was 
extended  and  the  Indians  provided  the  necessary  labour. 

Thus  the  privileged  class  was  able  to  keep  its  power  in  spite  of 
the  quarrels  between  one  leader  and  another.  Political  differences 
often  developed  over  the  church,  its  control  of  education,  and  its 
great  influence  and  wealth.  Those  who  supported  the  privileges 
of  the  church  and  clergy  might  be  called  clericals  or  conservatives, 
while  those  who  opposed  them  might  be  called  anti-clericals  or 
liberals.  These  were  hardly  political  parties  as  we  know  them,  how¬ 
ever,  since  usually  they  could  gain  power  only  by  revolution. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  that  there  wras  no  progress  in  laying 
foundations  in  the  young  Latin  American  nations.  Since  there  was 
so  little  training  in  self-government  in  the  colonial  period,  progress 
was  bound  to  be  slow  and  difficult.  But  people  were  learning  and 
developing  even  in  the  midst  of  revolutions,  and  Latin  America 
has  had  many  leaders  who  struggled  hard  for  good  government; 
for  instance  Benito  Juarez,  an  Indian  who  rose  to  be  President  of 
Mexico  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
democratic  reform.  The  results  of  these  things  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  we  shall  see  later,  real 
progress  in  democracy  has  been  made  in  several  Latin  American 
countries. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  two  halves.  One  half  prepares  information 
on  the  strength  of  the  empires  in  America  while  the  other  half 
prepares  information  on  the  weaknesses.  The  various  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  listed  on  the  blackboard  and  a  discussion 
ensues.  (2) 

2.  A  committee  may  discuss  the  justice  of:  (3,  a) 

1.  The  Navigation  Acts 

2.  The  Stamp  Act 

3.  Write  an  editorial  which  Thomas  Paine  might  have  written  in 
his  pamphlet  ‘Common  Sense’,  outlining  the  need  for  independ¬ 
ence.  (3,  a) 

4.  Discuss  Jefferson’s  statement  found  on  page  77.  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident ..." 

5.  Prepare  an  imaginary  interview  with  Simon  Bolivar  in  which  he 
outlines  the  main  grievances  of  the  Latin  American  people.  (3,  b) 

6.  The  class  may  discuss  the  reasons  why  the  independence  of  Latin 
America  did  not  lead  to  the  forming  of  another  United  States. 

(3,  b) 

7.  Write  a  brief  report  which  Lord  Durham  might  have  sent  to  his 
government  stating  the  reasons  for  giving  Canada  responsible 
government.  (3,  c) 

8.  (a)  A  panel  may  discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  organization  and 

form  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  democratic. 

(4) 

(b)  Two  pupils  may  prepare  short  speeches  indicating  the  ways 
in  which  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  fought  for 
the  rights  of  the  common  man.  (4) 


Facts  to  Know 

1.  State  what  in  your  opinion  were  the  two  main  reasons  for  the 
breakdown  in  good  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother¬ 
land.  (2) 
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2.  Write  a  few  sentences  outlining  the  contributions  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams  toward  encouraging  the  colonies  to 
gain  their  independence.  (3,  a) 

3.  List  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  ended  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  (3,  a) 

4.  Explain  the  statement:  “The  American  Revolution  helped  in  the 
creation  of  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States”.  (3,  a) 

5.  Match  the  country  with  the  man  who  assisted  in  its  liberation. 


Francisco  de  Miranda  Brazil 

Simon  Bolivar  Mexico 

Jose  de  San  Martin  Venezuela 

Jose  Morelos  Chile 

Dom  Pedro  Bolivia 


6.  Compare  the  reasons  for  help  given  by  different  European  powers 
to  the  colonies  in  the  American  and  Latin  American  Revolutions. 
(3,  a  and  b) 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘Family  Compact’  as  used  in 
Canada.  (3,  c) 

8.  The  British  colonies  in  Canada  faced  many  of  the  physical  ob¬ 
stacles  to  union  which  faced  those  of  Latin  America.  State  these 
obstacles  and  list  also  the  reasons  for  the  colonies  deciding  to 
unite.  (3,  c) 

9.  Why  did  democracy,  as  we  know  it,  not  develop  in  Latin  America? 

(5) 
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CONQUERING  THE  CONTINENTS 


J.  Completing  the  Great  Continental 
Explorations 

2.  The  Expansion  of  the  United  States 

3.  Expansion  and  Slavery  Bring  Civil  War 

4.  The  United  States  Conquers  Its  Rocky 
Mountain  West 

5.  Canada's  Nineteenth-Century  Expansion 

6.  Expansion  in  Latin  America 


The  nineteenth  century  in  the  Americas 
may  be  called  the  century  of  conquering  the  continents.  It  is  true 
that  at  its  end  there  were  still  parts  that  had  not  been  setded  or 
even  explored,  like  the  tropical  heart  of  South  America,  or  the  bleak 
Antarctic,  or  Canada’s  far  northern  and  Arctic  regions.  Still,  there 
were  such  changes  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  phrase  ‘con¬ 
quering  the  continents’  is  more  nearly  right  than  wrong.  In  1800, 
the  canoe,  the  horse,  and  the  llama  were  the  quickest  means  of 
transportation,  and  no  explorer  except  Alexander  Mackenzie  had 
ever  crossed  the  full  width  of  North  America.  By  mid-century 
steamships,  railways,  and  telegraphs  were  rapidly  changing  the 
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picture,  settlements  had  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  a  few  men  were  even  beginning  to 
tinker  with  the  aeroplane  which  was  to  create  such  changes  in  our 
own  day. 


I.  Completing  the  Great  Continental  Explorations 

The  first  step  in  conquering  the  continents 
was  to  follow  up  the  great  explorations,  like  those  of  La  Salle  and 
many  others  who  had  put  the  continents  on  the  map  and  opened 
up  parts  of  their  interiors.  We  have  already  mentioned  Mackenzie’s 
remarkable  journeys  across  Canada  by  canoe  to  the  Arctic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans  in  1789  and  1793.  In  crossing  to  the  Pacific,  his 
party  had  to  scale  mountains,  navigate  fierce  rapids,  and  face 
dangers  which  seemed  to  make  the  journey  impossible.  But  Mac¬ 
kenzie  was  determined  to  go  on,  not  only  because  he  wanted  to  be 
the  first  to  cross  the  continent,  but  because  he  wanted  to  find 
an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  for  the  fur  trade.  Mackenzie  belonged  to  the 
North  West  Company  and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  find  a  route 
to  the  Pacific,  it  might  save  taking  the  western  furs  all  the  way 
back  to  Montreal  by  canoe. 

Just  before  this  time,  important  tilings  had  been  happening  on 
the  Pacific  coast  which  we  should 
glance  at  before  we  go  on  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  Spain  all 
through  the  colonial  period  had 
claimed  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of 
both  continents,  and  there  were 
Spanish  settlements  as  far  north 
as  California.  Beyond  that,  the  west 
coast  remained  largely  unknown 
and  unexplored.  Russia  was  the 
first  to  lift  partially  this  shroud  of 
mystery.  In  1741  Vitus  Bering 
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crossed  from  Siberia  to  Alaska  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Traders  soon  followed,  attracted  by  the  sea-otter,  a  most  valuable 
fur  animal.  Trading  posts  were  soon  established  and  so  Russia  ob 
tained  a  claim  to  Alaska  and  a  strip  of  coast  stretching  southwards. 

Britain  also  was  not  content  to  leave  the  west  coast  unexplored, 
and  in  the  years  just  before  Mackenzie's  Pacific  journey,  two  great 
maritime  explorers  were  sent  to  make  reports.  The  first,  Captain 
James  Cook,  was  ordered  to  search  for  a  North  West  Passage  from 
the  Pacific  side  of  America,  and  after  a  two-year  voyage  he  proved 
in  1778  that  no  usable  passage  existed.  This  was  just  two  centuries 
after  Frobisher  had  searched  from  the  Atlantic  side.  Cook's  sailors 
did  find  something  else,  however,  and  that  was  the  value  of  the 
sea-otter.  When  they  stopped  at  Canton,  China,  on  the  way  home, 
they  got  prices  as  high  as  $120  in  our  money  for  skins  which  the 
Indians  had  sold  them  for  a  few  trinkets. 

A  wild  trade  soon  started  which  in  a  few  years  brought  hundreds 
of  men  and  ships  to  the  west  coast  in  search  of  furs.  Spain  was 
alarmed  by  these  activities  and  sent  a  warship  to  Nootka  on  Van¬ 
couver  Island  to  defend  her  claims  to  the  whole  coast.  Britain, 
however,  insisted  that  British  subjects  should  have  rights  of  trade 
and  settlement  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude.  Spain 
had  to  give  in  and  an  agreement,  the  Nootka  Convention,  was  made 
to  this  effect  in  1790. 

Britain  now  decided  to  establish  her  claim  clearly  and  so  she 
sent  out  the  second  expedition.  Its  leader,  Captain  George  Van¬ 
couver,  was  ordered  to  survey  the  coast,  and  in  those  years,  1792-4, 
he  made  such  accurate  maps  and  charts  that  they  have  been  the 
basis  of  Pacific  coast  maps  ever  since.  We  can  thus  see  that  the 
voyages  of  Cook  and  Vancouver,  and  the  Nootka  Convention, 
were  important  points  in  the  early  history  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada’s  westernmost  province. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  United  States  was  also  becoming  inter 
ested  in  the  west  coast  and  the  sea-otter  trade.  In  1792  an  American, 
Captain  Gray,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  which  he 
named  after  his  ship,  the  Columbia.  This  gave  the  United  States 
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an  important  claim,  and  so  by  the  1790’s  four  nations  were  claim¬ 
ing  parts  of  North  America’s  Pacific  coast;  Spain,  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia 

With  the  west  coast  opening  up  in  this  way,  there  were  bound 
to  be  more  overland  explorations,  and  soon  after  1800  there  were 
two  important  ones  in  the  United  States.  The  first,  under  Meri¬ 
wether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  was  sent  by  President  Jefferson 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  This  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  is  one  of  the  most  famous  explorations  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  took  almost  three  years,  from  1804 
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to  1806.  Their  route  was  up  the  Missouri  River  and  overland 
through  the  Rockies,  where  they  were  fortunate  to  be  guided  by  a 
Frenchman  and  his  Indian  wife,  Socojowea  (The  Bird  Woman). 
In  the  mountains  she  obtained  ponies  and  information  through  her 
brother,  a  chief.  At  last  they  reached  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia, 
built  canoes,  and  paddled  to  the  ocean.  This  expedition  opened 
a  pathway  to  the  Pacific  and  later  gave  the  United  States  a  strong 
claim  to  the  Oregon  country. 

Another  expedition  soon  after  was  headed  by  a  young  army 
officer  Zebulon  Pike  who  had  tried  to  find  the  source  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  1805-6.  He  was  then  sent  from  St.  Louis  west  and  south. 
In  Colorado  he  saw  Pike’s  Peak,  which  is  named  after  him,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Spanish  settlement  of 
Santa  F£  where  he  was  arrested  and  later  released.  The  route  which 
Pike  found  across  the  prairies  from  St.  Louis  to  Santa  Fe,  became 
in  time  one  of  the  great  trails  of  the  southwest,  first  for  the  horse- 
drawn  ‘prairie  schooners’  or  covered  wagons  and  later  for  a  railway 
line. 

In  Canadian  history  there  were  no  less  daring  journeys  in  these 
years  by  North  West  Company  men  who  succeeded  in  finding 
routes  to  the  Pacific  and  opening  up  the  fur  trade  in  what  is  now 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia.  Most  famous  of  these  Nor’ Westers 
were  Simon  Fraser  and  David  Thompson,  but  there  were  many 
others  who  helped  to  push  the  Company’s  trade  through  to  the 
west  coast.  Thompson  was  the  greatest  map  maker  among  all  the 
explorers  of  North  America,  and  perhaps  the  most  daring  journey 
was  Fraser’s  trip  by  canoe  in  1808  down  the  river  that  now  bears 
his  name.  He  was  warned  by  Indians  against  its  wild  rapids  and 
impassable  canyons,  and  how  he  got  through,  some  times  crawling 
around  bluffs  and  up  and  down  walls  of  rock,  it  is  still  hard  to 
understand. 

The  story  of  exploration  in  South  America  is  very  different.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  settlements  were  made  at  very  many  places 
all  around  the  coast,  and  thus  there  was  not  the  same  need  to  find 
routes  across  the  continent  as  Mackenzie  and  others  did  in  North 
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America.  A  very  remarkable  early  journey  was  that  of  Francisco 
Orellana  who  crossed  the  Andes  from  Peru  and  in  1540  followed 
the  Amazon  to  the  sea.  Many  other  shorter  explorations  were  made 
as  traders  pushed  in  from  the  coast.  The  greatest  mystery  was  the 
Amazon  basin  with  its  tropical  diseases  and  jungle  vegetation,  and 
even  today  its  secrets  have  not  all  been  revealed. 

There  was  one  other  great  story  of  continental  exploration  in 
what  is  now  Canada’s  northland  and  Arctic  region.  From  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sent 
out  many  expeditions,  like  that  of  Samuel  Heame  who  crossed  the 
Barren  Lands  in  1769.  The  most  famous  and  tragic  story  was,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  British  naval  officer  who  made 
his  first  trip  overland  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Coast  in  1819- 
22.  He  was  convinced  that  a  North  West  Passage  existed,  and  in 
1845  he  set  out  with  two  ships  from  England  to  find  it.  When  they 
disappeared  completely,  one  expedition  after  another  was  sent  to 
find  them,  but  in  vain.  Only  years  after  could  the  story  be  pieced 
together.  The  ships  had  been  caught  fast  in  the  ice  off  King  Wil¬ 
liam  Island.  After  waiting  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  party  tried  to 
get  out  on  foot  but  none  escaped. 

Franklin’s  failure  was  tragic,  but  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  His 
story  aroused  great  interest  and  other  explorers  pushed  on  bit  by 
bit  further  and  further  north.  Not  until  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  was  the  far  north  really  penetrated.  Then  the  aeroplane 
and  many  other  inventions  made  possible  in  the  Arctic— and  also 
in  the  Antarctic— what  could  not  be  done  in  an  earlier  day. 


2.  The  Expansion  of  the  United  States 

With  the  North  American  continent  be 
ing  opened  up,  the  United  States  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
grow,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  grew  more  rapidly,  probably, 
than  any  other  country.  When  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
the  population  was  scarcely  4,000,000  and  only  a  few  of  these 
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lived  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  At  that  time,  the  Mississippi 
was  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States  and  Florida  still 
belonged  to  Spain.  By  1850.  the  country  stretched  west  to  the 
Pacific  with  a  population  of  24,000,000.  Settlement  had  spread 
beyond  the  Mississippi  and  there  were  new  settlements  rapidly 
springing  up  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  California.  These  are  not  the 
only  ways  of  estimating  growth:  still  they  are  important.  Let  us 
look,  therefore,  at  the  way  the  United  States  grew  in  this  pioneer 
period  in  area  and  in  new  settlements. 

(a)  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The  first  great  step 
westward  from  the  Mississippi  came  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
strangest  bargains  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In  1801 
when  Jefferson  was  President,  he  was  alarmed  to  learn  that  Na¬ 
poleon  had  obtained  from  Spain  the  enormous  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  known  as  Louisiana.  It  included  not  only  New  Orleans 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  western  half  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley  stretching  north  beyond  even  the  present 
Canadian  boundary.  New  Orleans  was  very  important  to  .American 

setders  in  the  west  because  it  was 
the  only  port  for  trade,  but  worse 
than  that  it  seemed  that  Napoleon 
had  the  idea  of  setting  up  an  Amer¬ 
ican  empire,  which  would  be  a 

X.  7 

serious  danger. 

Jefferson  therefore  sent  two  rep^ 
resentatives  off  to  Paris  to  buv  New 

y 

Orleans  if  possible.  At  first  they 
got  a  flat  refusal.  Then  suddenly 
thev  were  astonished  to  be  offered 

j 

the  whole  of  Louisiana  for  $15,- 
000,000.  Thev  had  no  authorin' 
to  accept  such  an  offer,  but  it 
was  too  good  to  refuse,  and  later 
Jefferson  and  the  Congress,  after 
considerable  discussion,  approved. 


Ill 
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This  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  changed  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  the  size  of  the  country  was  doubled, 
and  the  whole  of  the  rich  Mississippi  valley  lay  open  to  settlement. 
Many  people  thought  it  would  take  several  centuries  to  settle  this 
area;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  took  less  than  one. 

A  second  part  of  this  story  of  expansion  came  in  1818  and  1819 
with  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  and  the  drawing  of  several  very 
important  boundary  lines. 

Florida  then  included  not  only  its  present  area  but  a  strip  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  reaching  to  the  Mississippi  called  West  Florida. 
Spanish  rule  was  weak,  however,  and  there  were  years  of  border 
troubles  and  Indian  wars  with  American  settlements.  In  1810  the 
United  States  occupied  West  Florida  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  but  troubles  continued  in  East  Florida  and  a  few  years  after, 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  later  became  president,  was  sent 
with  troops  to  keep  order.  Instead  of  staying  on  his  own  side  of  the 
line,  he  marched  into  Florida,  which  brought  a  real  crisis  with 
Spain. 

Finally,  however,  the  Spanish  king  decided  to  withdraw  from 
Florida.  Revolutions  were  breaking  out  all  through  Latin  America, 
and  he  was  ready  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  the  important  treaty  of  1819,  in  which  the  United 
States  paid  $5,000,000  for  Florida  and  a  definite  boundary  line  was 
also  setded  between  Spanish  and  American  territory.  This  line 
ran  all  the  way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north  and  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  These  negotiations  were  successfully  conducted  for 
the  United  States  by  the  skill  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secre 
tary  of  State  and  later  President. 

Just  at  this  time,  another  important  boundary  was  setded  which 
has  a  place  in  Canadian  history.  This  was  the  boundary  along  the 
49th  parallel  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  was  drawn  by  the  Treaty  of  1818  between  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  Following  the  War  of  1812  Britain  and  the  United 
States  decided  to  settle  several  difficulties,  and  in  addition  to 
boundary  setdements  they  made  the  famous  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
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to  disarm  their  naval  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  an  agreement 
which  has  lasted  ever  since. 

When  the  boundary  line  was  drawn  in  1818  along  the  49th 
parallel,  Britain  and  the  United  States  could  not  decide  how  to 
divide  the  country  west  of  the  Rockies,  Oregon  as  it  was  called. 
So  they  decided  to  hold  the  Oregon  country  together  and  this 
joint  occupation  lasted  until  1846,  when  they  divided  it  between 
them.  In  1824  another  important  decision  was  made  when  the 
Russians  in  Alaska  agreed  not  to  claim  anything  on  the  west  coast 
south  of  54°  40'  and  this  settled  for  the  time  how  far  north  the 
Oregon  country  extended.  These  agreements  were  therefore,  a 
second  main  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  LInited  States  westward, 
and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  important  they  were  in  ex¬ 
tending  not  only  the  United  States  but  Canada  westward  across  the 
vast  interior  of  the  continent.  The  third  stage  in  the  expansion  of 
the  United  States  came  in  the  1840’s.  It  too  consisted  of  more  than 
one  part,  of  three  in  fact— Texas,  Oregon,  and  the  ‘Mexican  Ces¬ 
sion’,  which  included  California.  As  a  result  of  these  gains  the 
great  republic  rounded  out  its  present  boundaries. 

According  to  Texans,  their  state  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  the 
most  remarkable  state  in  the  union,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that 
it  is  the  only  state  which  once  was  an  independent  country.  Until 
1836  it  was  a  part  of  Mexico.  After  Mexico  won  independence  from 
Spain  in  1821,  American  settlers  began  to  move  into  Texas,  many 
of  them  with  their  slaves.  By  the  1830’s  there  were  more  than 
20,000  Americans  in  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  government  feared 
it  might  lose  control  of  that  region.  Laws  were  made  to  stop 
further  migration  of  setders  and  to  prevent  slaves  from  being 
brought  into  the  country.  The  result  was  a  revolution.  A  small 
number  of  Americans  held  a  fortified  mission,  called  the  Alamo, 
until  killed  to  the  last  man  by  Mexican  troops.  “Remember  the 
Alamo”  became  the  batde  cry  of  the  Texans.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  General  Sam  Houston,  they  defeated  the  Mexican  army 
and  Texas  was  declared  a  republic. 

Texas  applied  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  but  Congress 


refused  because  admitting  her  might  lead  to  war  with  Mexico, 
and  also  because  many  in  the  northern  states  were  opposed  to 
adding  such  a  large  ‘slave  state’  to  the  union.  For  ten  years  Texas 
remained  independent. 

Meanwhile  excitement  had  developed  also  in  Oregon.  For  years 
the  fur  trade  had  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  North  West 
Company  and  then  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  (The  two  com¬ 
panies  were  joined  in  1821.)  But  in  the  1830’s  American  settlers 
began  to  arrive  by  covered  wagon,  though  the  journey  across  the 
continent  took  months  and  was  full  of  dangers.  Some  even  sailed 
around  the  Horn.  By  the  early  1840’s  there  were  several  thousand 
in  the  Columbia  River  valley,  and  a  demand  began  that  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  up  to  the  54°40'  line  with  Russian  Alaska,  be  joined 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1844,  the 
slogan  of  ‘Fifty-four  forty  or  fight’  swept  across  the  country. 

The  Democratic  party  were  now  able  to  elect  President  Polk  on 
a  promise  that  Texas  and  Oregon  should  both  be  brought  into 
the  union.  The  result  was  that  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state  in 
1845,  and  in  the  next  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  Britain  which 
divided  Oregon  by  extending  the  boundary  along  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Britain  also  kept  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  moved  the  control  of  its  Pacific  coast  trade  to  a 
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new  headquarters,  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island.  We  now  know 
that  President  Polk  did  not  really  wish  to  fight  over  Oregon,  and 
the  compromise  of  1846,  which  drew  British  Columbia’s  southern 
boundary,  proved  to  be  a  very  sensible  one. 

The  troubles  with  Mexico  did  not  end  when  Texas  became  a 
state.  In  fact,  this  led  to  more  difficulty.  American  wagon  trains 
were  already  going  into  Mexican  territory  further  west,  and  Mexi¬ 
can  leaders  feared  that  the  region  of  California  would  follow 
the  example  of  Texas.  Along  the  Rio  Grande,  Mexican  and 
American  forces  were  facing  each  other,  and  in  1846  open  war 
broke  out.  Before  it  was  finished  Mexico  was  completely  defeated 
and  Mexico  City  captured.  In  the  peace  made  in  1848,  the  Rio 
Grande  became  the  boundary,  and  the  whole  area  west  of  Texas, 
including  California  and  New  Mexico,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  return  for  $15,000,000.  Five  years  later  a  smaller  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  territory,  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  rounded  out 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  Thus  in  exactly  fifty 
years  from  the  time  Louisiana  was  purchased,  the  United  States 
had  expanded  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  lines  of  that  great  area  had  been  settled— boun¬ 
daries  with  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  with  what  is  now  Western 
Canada  in  the  north. 

(b)  Covered  Wagons  and  New  Homes.  Not  every  pioneer 
went  west  in  a  covered  wagon’,  but  so  many  did  that  the  covered 
wagon  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  greatest  story  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  that  is  the  story  of  the  flood  of 
settlers  which  swept  across  the  continent  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Pacific  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  western  story  with 
its  songs,  cowboys,  Indians,  sheriffs,  six  shooters,  gold  mines,  and 
hard-riding  movie  heroes  has  been  so  glamorized  that  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  it  as  real,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  story  even  when  all  the 
glamour  is  rubbed  off  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  western  world.  To  Canadians  it  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  because  the  opening  of  Canada’s  west  was  both  the  same 
and  different  in  many  ways. 
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‘Going  west’  did  not,  of  course,  belong  only  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  Thirteen  Colonies  men  had  been  free  to  move  west 
and  settle  where  they  wished,  and  this  was  one  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  between  British  colonial  America  and  Latin  America,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century  western  set¬ 
tlement  became  far  more  rapid. 

Cheap  land  was  the  great  attraction,  and  just  after  the  American 
Revolution  a  wise  policy  for  the  West  was  adopted  in  two  laws. 
The  first  provided  that  land  was  to  be  surveyed  into  townships, 
six  miles  square,  composed  of  thirty-six  ‘sections’,  each  of  640 
acres.  One  section  was  set  aside  to  support  education.  The  re¬ 
mainder  could  be  sold.  As  the  years  passed,  the  price  was  reduced 
and  in  1862  it  was  provided  that  settlers  might  get  grants  or  ‘home¬ 
steads’  of  160  acres  free.  This  system  of  land  survey  and  free  home¬ 
steads  was  copied  a  few  years  later  for  Canadian  prairies. 

The  second  of  these  laws,  the  famous  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787,  provided  a  form  of  government  for  pioneers.  As  soon  as 
there  were  ‘five  thousand  male  inhabitants’  in  a  region,  a  ‘territory’ 
could  be  created  and  the  people  were  allowed  to  elect  an  assembly 
to  look  after  their  local  affairs.  When  a  territory  had  60,000  people 
it  could  enter  the  American  union  as  a  full  fledged  state  with  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  older  states.  These  plans  for  land 
and  government  encouraged  settlers  to  move  west.  Practically  all 
the  western  states  were  territories  first.  Texas,  ‘the  lone  star  state’, 
was  an  exception,  as  we  have  seen. 

Moving  west  was  a  tremendous  adventure  for  any  family  in 
the  early  days.  At  first  there  would  only  be  Indian  trails.  Then  the 
first  rough  roads  would  be  built,  such  as  the  ‘corduroy’  roads  of 
logs  through  the  swampy  areas.  A  great  improvement,  which  came 
only  after  the  first  settlement  was  made,  would  be  the  ‘turnpike’ 
built  perhaps  by  a  company  which  was  given  the  right  to  put  up 
toll  gates  and  collect  fees. 

Wherever  people  could  do  so,  they  naturally  used  the  water¬ 
ways,  and  these  were  the  great  routes  for  settling  the  Mississippi 
valley.  ‘Old  Man  River’  and  his  great  tributaries  like  the  Ohio 


Mississippi  River  Boat 


did  more  than  anything  else  to  open  up  the  whole  central  area 
of  the  country,  the  Middle  West  as  it  is  often  called.  Many  fa¬ 
milies  going  west  went  overland  to  Pittsburg,  and  then  down  the 
broad  Ohio  River  by  flatboat  or  raft.  The  flatboat  was  a  scow  large 
enough  to  carry  several  people,  their  belongings  and  livestock. 
Drifting  downstream,  it  could  be  steered  by  long  oars  or  sweeps. 
The  trip  was  full  of  excitements  and  danger,  and  it  was  hard  to 
move  much  traffic  back  upstream  against  the  strong  currents.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  therefore,  the  Mississippi  flowing 
down  to  New  Orleans  supplied  the  only  good  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  the  West. 

Then  in  the  1 820’s  two  improvements  were  made  that  brought 
a  revolution  in  trade  and  travel  such  as  had  not  taken  place 
for  centuries.  Canals  and  steamboats  were  introduced.  Of  all 
the  canals,  the  Erie  was  the  most  important.  Built  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  opened  in  1825  after  eight  years  of  digging,  it 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  big  trench.  But  it  ran  for  363  miles  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  now  the  settlers,  all  through 
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the  Ohio  country,  could  send  their  goods  east  to  New  York  in¬ 
stead  of  down  to  New  Orleans.  The  Erie  Canal  thus  joined  the 
Northwest  and  Northeast  as  they  had  not  been  joined  before, 
and  it  became  a  great  route  for  settlers  going  to  Canada  as  well 
as  to  the  western  states.  As  for  steamboats  they  were  a  marvel  of 
fast,  sure  transport  to  the  people  of  that  day,  and  soon  special  river 
boats  suitable  to  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  were  being  built.  They 
were  built  high,  with  several  large  decks,  and  shallow  bottoms 
needing  very  little  water,  since  there  were  no  strong  waves  to  fear 
and  they  could  stop  anywhere  along  the  shore.  Mark  Twain  who 
became  a  river  pilot  and  later  wrote  Tom  Sawyer ,  said  a  Mississippi 
steamboat  only  needed  a  little  dampness  on  the  ground  to  get 
along. 

By  the  1 830’s  much  of  the  Mississippi  valley  was  filling  in,  and 
bold  spirits  began  to  look  further  west  to  Oregon,  and  in  the  1840’s 
to  California.  Oregon  could  only  be  reached  overland  by  the  fa 
mous  Oregon  Trail,  leading  westward  from  the  Missouri  River. 
In  this  farther  west,  the  covered  wagon  really  came  into  its  own. 
In  1843,  the  Tear  of  the  Great  Emigration’  one  party  of  nearly 
900  persons  with  120  wagons  and  nearly  1,500  head  of  stock  made 
the  long  journey  to  Oregon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  migrations  was  that  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  a  religious  body,  started  in  New  York  state  in  1830.  Being 
very  much  disliked  and  ill  treated,  they  decided  to  go  west,  and 
finally  decided  to  go  beyond  all  settlement  into  what  later  became 
the  territory  and  state  of  Utah.  Under  their  leader,  Brigham  Young, 
they  founded  Salt  Lake  City,  and  set  to  work  to  change  the  dry 
land  into  fertile  soil  by  irrigation.  Some  of  the  pilgrims,  too  poor  to 
afford  wagons  with  horses  or  oxen,  drew  their  belongings  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  in  two- wheeled  handcarts.  Their  faith  was  re¬ 
warded,  for  the  desert  was  soon  yielding  bountiful  crops. 

Of  all  the  westward  migrations  none  was  more  exciting  than  the 
gold  rush  to  California  in  1849.  Several  years  earlier  a  few  Amer¬ 
icans  had  gone  to  California  while  it  still  belonged  to  Mexico.  Then 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  news  spread 
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like  wildfire  and  the  rush  of  the  ‘forty-niners  began.  Farmers  left 
their  lands,  men  their  businesses,  workmen  their  tools.  Thousands 
followed  the  trails  over  the  prairies  and  mountains;  others  crowded 
into  ships  going  around  the  Horn,  or  went  to  Panama,  Mexico, 
or  Nicaragua,  from  there  overland  to  the  Pacific,  and  then  sailed 
up  the  west  coast.  Hostile  Indians,  sickness  or  any  other  danger 
could  not  stop  them.  Americans,  Europeans,  South  Americans, 
Mexicans,  and  Chinese  all  joined  in  the  frantic  struggle  for  gold 
claims.  Lawless  deeds  and  sudden  death  became  everyday  events. 
But  there  were  songs  too  which  have  become  a  part  of  American 
life. 

‘Oh,  Susanna! 

Oh,  don’t  you  cry  for  me, 

For  I  come  from  Alabama  with  my  banjo  on  my  knee  —  ’ 
written  only  a  few  months  before  by  Stephen  Foster,  became  a 
favourite.  Eighty  thousand  people  poured  into  California  during 
that  fateful  year.  Many  found  gold.  Others  turned  to  trading  and 
supplying  the  miners'  needs.  Many  were  so  pleased  with  the  land 
that  they  decided  to  stay.  Villages,  towns,  and  cities  grew.  Some¬ 
thing  more  important  than  gold  had  been  found.  Americans  had 
discovered  their  own  country,  which  now  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 

This  was  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  already  railroads  were 
beginning  to  be  built.  A  great  stretch  of  country  directly  east  of 
the  Rockies  still  remained  unsettled  and  crossed  only  by  a  few 
trails,  but  railroads  were  coming  in,  and  a  new  chapter  of  expan¬ 
sion  seemed  to  be  opening. 


3.  Expansion  and  Slavery 


Bring  Civil  War 

At  the  very  time  when  the 
United  States  was  expanding  to 
its  full  extent  came  the  cloud  of 
civil  war,  and  within  a  few  years 
the  country  found  itself  plunged 
into  one  of  the  bitterest  struggles 
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of  modem  times.  Before  it  was  over,  nearly  a  million  men  had  lost 
their  lives  and  thousands  of  square  miles  were  laid  waste.  What 
were  the  causes  of  this  terrible  disaster? 

(a)  The  Causes  of  the  Civil  War.  The  underlying  cause  of 
the  Civil  War  was  that,  as  the  country  expanded,  the  difference 
between  its  parts  or  sections  increased.  Such  a  difference— ‘section¬ 
alism’  as  it  is  often  called— is  likely  to  be  found  in  any  country  and 
especially  in  a  large  one.  We  can  easily  see  examples  of  sections 
and  sectionalism  in  Canada  and  at  many  points  in  her  history.  But 
most  differences  are  adjusted  and  settled  through  the  politics  and 
government  of  a  country,  and  even  if  everyone  is  not  satisfied, 
sectionalism  does  not  usually  bring  civil  war.  Let  us  see  why  it 
did  so  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  three  main  sections 
developed.  East  of  the  Alleghanies  there  were  the  two  older  sections 
of  North  and  South  which  had  been  developing  in  very  different 
ways  since  colonial  times— the  North  with  its  free  farmers  and  its 
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towns  and  cities  with  their  rapidly  growing  manufacturers  and 
trade;  the  South  with  far  fewer  towns  and  industries,  but  with  its 
plantations  and  slave  labour,  and  its  great  exports  of  tobacco  and 
especially  cotton.  The  third  section  was  the  new  West  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  which  had  its  own  interests.  It  wanted  roads  and 
canals  and  cheaper  land,  and  did  not  like  the  high  tariffs  that  the 
manufacturers  in  the  east  were  demanding.  In  this  matter  of  tariffs 
the  West  and  the  old  South  had  much  in  common. 

In  the  1820’s  and  1830’s  a  new  serious  cause  of  division  arose— 
the  slavery  issue.  Slavery,  of  course,  had  been  in  the  country  since 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  even  of  the  northern  colonies 
and  states  had  allowed  slaves.  But  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  seemed  to  be  dying  out.  Southerners  like  Jefferson  were 
against  it.  Then  a  great  change  came.  Cotton  manufactures  began 
to  increase  enormously  in  Britain  and  the  northeastern  states,  and 
cotton  plantations  began  to  spread  all  through  the  South,  especially 
in  the  new  southwestern  states  like  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Tennessee.  A  famous  invention  of  the  1790’s  helped 
the  spread  of  cotton  growing  enormously— the  ‘cotton  gin’,  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  cleaning  the  cotton  fibre 
from  the  seeds,  invented  by  Eli 
Whitney,  a  New  England  school 
teacher  who  had  gone  south.  With 
the  spread  of  cotton,  slavery  was 
fastened  on  the  South.  Southern 
plantation  owners  felt  they  could 
not  do  without  it,  more  and  more 
money  was  put  into  land  and  slaves, 
and  southerners  began  to  argue 
that  slavery  was  not  only  necessary 
but  good.  The  temptation  to  justify 
slavery  was  indeed  a  strong  one, 
but  it  brought  terrible  results. 

Perhaps  even  yet  the  slavery 
issue  would  not  have  become  seri- 
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ous  had  it  not  been  for  the  expansion  of  the  country,  but  with 
expansion  westward  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  slavery  should 
be  allowed  in  the  new  'territories  west  of  the  Mississippi.  When 
these  ‘territories’  became  states  they  could  have  slavery  if  they 
wanted  it,  because  under  the  constitution  the  question  of  having 
slavery  was  left  to  the  states,  not  to  the  national  government.  But 
in  the  ‘territories’  it  seemed  to  a  great  many  people  that  the  national 
government  should  be  able  to  forbid  slavery  if  it  wished. 

The  first  time  the  question  of  slavery  caused  a  bitter  argument 
was  in  1819-20  when  the  territory  of  Missouri  applied  to  be  let 
into  the  union  as  a  state.  This  brought  up  the  whole  question  of 
whether  slavery  should  be  forbidden  in  the  west  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  which  was  still  not  divided  into  states.  That  had  never 
been  definitely  setded  before.  The  final  result  was  the  ‘Missouri 
Compromise’  by  which  Missouri  which  wanted  slavery,  and  Maine 
which  did  not,  were  admitted  at  the  same  time  as  states  into  the 
union.  As  for  the  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  which  was  still 
‘territory’,  it  was  divided  at  36°30':  north  of  this  line  slavery  was 
forbidden,  south  of  it  slavery  was  permitted. 

For  almost  thirty  years  no  similar  problem  came  up,  and  although 
the  slavery  issue  got  worse  there  was  no  great  crisis.  Then  came 
the  Mexican  War  and  right  after  it  arose  the  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  slavery  in  the  territory  gained  in  the  Mexican 
Cession.  This  time  the  question  was  mixed  up  with  others  which 
made  the  situation  much  more  complicated  than  it  had  been  earlier, 
and  tempers  were  getting  much  hotter.  It  took  five  months  of  fiery 
debate  in  Congress  to  work  out  a  settlement,  the  ‘Compromise  of 
1850’  as  it  was  called. 

By  this  Compromise,  California  was  to  be  admitted  immediately 
into  the  union  as  a  state.  In  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  Cession  there 
were  to  be  two  ‘territories’,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  which  were 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  have  slavery.  States 
had  always  done  this,  but  ‘territories’  had  not.  This  new  principle 
was  called  ‘popular  sovereignty’.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  slave 
trade  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
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Washington,  the  national  capital,  was  located;  and  that  there  should 
be  a  more  strict  ‘Fugitive  Slave  Law’,  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  southern  slave  owners  to  recover  slaves  who  had  escaped  into 
other  states. 

Many  people  thought  the  Compromise  of  1850  would  end  the 
slavery  issue,  but  instead  it  marked  the  beginning  of  ten  years 
of  bitterness  and  violence  which  ended  with  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  in  1861.  There  were  various  reasons  for  this.  The  South  was 
feeling  more  and  more,  for  example,  that  it  was  falling  behind  the 
North.  Immigrants  were  not  coming  to  the  South.  They  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  competing  with  slave  labour.  The  North  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  in  railways,  industries  and  population.  Many  in 
the  North  wanted  higher  tariffs  and  free  homesteads,  but  the  South 
wanted  neither  of  these  things,  which  it  felt  would  encourage  the 
North  but  not  the  South.  These  sectional  differences  would  never 
have  brought  war,  however.  It  was  the  growing  bitterness  over  the 
slavery  issue  which  did  that. 

In  the  North  the  campaign  against  slavery  had  been  getting 
stronger  and  stronger  since  the  1830’s,  and  especially  because  of 
the  efforts  of  a  very  extreme  group  called  the  abolitionists,  who 
wanted  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  and  were  against  gradual, 
or  step-by-step,  emancipation.  The  most  famous  abolitionist  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  started  a  little  paper,  The  Liberator , 
in  Boston  and  poured  out  fiery  articles  denouncing  slavery  as  a 
‘national  sin’.  Garrison  was  too  extreme  even  for  most  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  people.  The  most  dramatic  anti-slavery  effort  was  the  ‘under¬ 
ground  railroad’.  Along  this  system  of  secret  routes,  runaway  slaves 
were  hidden  by  day  and  hurried  by  night  from  one  safe  place  to 
another  until  they  found  safety  in  the  North  or  in  Canada.  Chat¬ 
ham,  Ontario,  was  a  terminal  of  the  ‘railroad’.  The  number  of 
slaves  it  carried  to  freedom  was  small,  but  it  stirred  up  antagonism 
between  North  and  South. 

In  the  war  of  words  against  slavery,  the  greatest  blow  was  struck 
by  a  woman,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  with  her  story  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  First  printed  in  an  anti-slavery  paper  in  1850,  and  two  years 
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later  as  a  book  which  soon  sold  over  300,000  copies,  it  had  an 
enormous  influence.  Southerners  hotly  resented  the  anti-slavery 
campaign  and  tried  to  oppose  it,  but  they  had  difficulty  in  persuad¬ 
ing  anyone  but  themselves  that  slavery  was  a  good  thing. 

Most  Northerners  did  not  agree  with  the  extreme  abolitionists, 
but  they  believed  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread  fur¬ 
ther,  hoping  that  in  time  it  would  die  out.  But  in  1854  a  law,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  was  passed  which  allowed  slavery  to  spread 
north  of  the  36° 30'  line  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  this  im¬ 
mediately  brought  startling  results.  The  two  new  territories  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  were  to  have  popular  sovereignty’  or  the  right  to 
choose  for  themselves  whether  they  would  have  slavery.  Anti- 
slavery  and  pro-slavery  people  rushed  into  Kansas,  and  something 
like  a  little  civil  war  developed.  The  whole  country  was  looking  at 
Kansas,  and  when  the  President  recognized  the  pro-slavery  party 
matters  were  made  even  worse. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  brought  about  the  organization  of  a 
new  anti-slavery  party,  the  Republican  Party,  which  has  lasted  to 
our  own  time  even  though  the  slavery  issue  has  long  since  been 
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settled.  By  1856  the  Republican  Party  was  trying  to  elect  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  many  Southerners  were  saying  that  if  a  Republican  was 
elected  President  in  1860  the  South  would  not  stay  in  the  union. 

j 

The  South  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  taking  a  strong  ‘state 
rights'  point  of  view,  and  by  this  time  Southerners  were  arguing 
that  any  state  had  the  right  to  secede,  or  leave  the  union,  if  it 
washed. 

Various  disturbing  events  before  the  election  of  1860  aroused 
public  feeling  in  both  North  and  South,  but  one  in  1859  became 
world  famous  and  divided  the  country  as  nothing  else  had.  It  was 
John  Brown’s  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia.  John  Browm  wTas  a 
fanatical  abolitionist  who  had  been  in  the  underground  railroad 
and  then  in  Kansas.  Finally  he  got  the  wild  idea  that  if  he  made  a 
raid  on  the  South  the  negroes  would  rise  and  free  themselves. 
After  several  months  of  preparation,  he  and  twenty-one  followers 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Fern-  and  seized  an  arsenal  of  the 
United  States  government  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
a  crazy  scheme.  There  was  no  rising,  and  within  a  few  hours  the 
little  party  was  overwhelmed.  Browm  was  put  on  trial  for  his  life 
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by  the  state  of  Virginia,  convicted  and  hung.  His  dignity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  at  his  trial  won  him  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.  To  many  in 
the  North,  even  to  those  who  disagreed  with  his  methods,  he  be¬ 
came  a  hero;  to  the  South  he  was  a  dangerous  criminal.  His  in¬ 
fluence  did  not  end  with  his  death.  John  Brown’s  Body  became 
a  marching  song  for  the  Northern  armies. 

Many  still  hoped  in  1860  that  the  crisis  would  pass.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Part)',  however,  could  not  agree  on  a  candidate  to  run  for 
President  and  split  into  two.  It  was  the  majority  party,  and  this 
gave  the  Republicans  a  chance.  In  the  November  election,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  President. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  Southern  states  began  to  secede,  and 
before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  into  office  in  March,  1861,  seven 
states  had  declared  themselves  out  of  the  union.  Even  vet  few 

j 

people  thought  there  would  be  a  war,  but  even-  attempt  at  compro¬ 
mise  failed.  Lincoln  denied  that  any  state  had  a  right  to  secede  but 
he  refused  to  make  the  first  hostile  move.  When,  however,  troops 
of  South  Carolina  attacked  and  captured  Fort  Sumter  in  Charles¬ 
ton  harbour,  he  called  for  75,000  volunteers  to  defend  the  property 
of  the  government  and  presen*e  the  union.  Three  or  four  times 
that  number  answered  his  appeal.  The  long  dreaded  war  had 
commenced. 

(b)  The  Civil  War  and  its  Consequences.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  George  Washington  enjoy  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest 
figu  res  in  their  country's  history.  If  \\  ashington,  more  than  anyone 
else,  helped  to  win  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  Lincoln 
more  than  anyone  helped  to  preserve  its  unity.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
has  become  a  svmbol  of  the  best  in  .American  democracy,  not  only 
for  his  own  people  but  for  liberty-loving  people  everywhere,  and  so 
he  is  a  figure  of  w-orld  importance. 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  such  a  career  would  begin  as  it 
did?  Lincoln  w-as  bom  in  1809  in  a  rough  log  cabin  in  the  back- 
w-oods  of  Kentucky.  His  poverty-stricken  family  moved  to  Illinois, 
and  there  Lincoln  grew-  up  with  only  a  few*  months  schooling. 
But  he  had  a  few  gTeat  books  like  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
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out  of  which  he  learned  a  wonderful  mastery  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Reading  by  candle  light  and  working  by  day  at  all  sorts  of 
jobs— he  became  a  champion  splitter  of  fence  rails,  for  example— 
he  educated  himself,  and  finally  became  a  lawyer.  This  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  self-educated  man  in  those  pioneer  days  in  the  West. 

Soon  he  got  a  reputation  all  over  the  state  as  a  clever  lawyer,  and 
a  teller  of  amusing  homely  stories.  He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
legislature,  and  later  to  Congress,  and  some  of  his  speeches  before 
the  Civil  War  were  reported  all  over  the  country.  The  common 
people  of  the  Northwest  trusted  him,  and  it  was  as  a  people's 
candidate  that  he  was  nominated  to  run  for  President  at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  in  1860  in  Chicago.  In  November  he  was  elected, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  southern  states  began  seceding.  They 
formed  themselves  into  the  ‘Confederate  States  of  America'. 

As  President  Lincoln  had  an  enormous  responsibility.  Being  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  he,  more  than  anyone,  had 
to  decide  whether  the  southern  states  should  be  allowed  to  secede 
or  forced  to  stay  in  the  union.  Fate  had  given  Lincoln  a  terrible 
task,  and  no  one  knew  whether  he  had  the  greatness  to  meet  it.  He 
had  never  held  any  important  public  office.  He  had,  however, 
stated  his  main  ideas  over  and  over  again,  though  the  South  had 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  Slavery  he  condemned:  “If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong”,  he  said— “and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
spread  in  the  territories.”  On  this  he  was  adamant.  But  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  abolitionists.  He  would  not  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  states  where  it  existed.  “The  government  will  not  assail  you,” 
he  told  the  South,  “you  can  have  no  conflict  without  yourselves 
being  the  aggressors.”  Secession,  however,  would  not  be  allowed. 
No  state  had  the  right  to  get  out  of  the  union.  These  were  Lincoln's 
principles,  and  so  we  can  see  why  South  Carolina's  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  was  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  South  had  the  greatest  general,  and  next  to  Lincoln  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  man  of  the  Civil  War  period,  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  of  Virginia.  Brilliant,  gallant  General  Lee  could  have  had 
the  command  of  either  Northern  or  Southern  Armies.  He  was  not 
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one  of  the  bitter  and  extreme 
slave  holders,  but  his  love  for  the 
South  was  what  made  up  his  mind. 
The  North,  however,  had  the 
greater  resources,  and  this  with 
Lincoln’s  leadership  spelled  victory 
in  the  end. 

The  North  had  twenty-two  mil¬ 
lion  people,  the  South  nine,  of 
whom  four  million  were  slaves. 
The  North  had  control  of  the  navy, 
most  of  the  merchant  ships,  and 
most  of  the  industries  for  making 
arms  and  ammunition.  It  had  twice 
as  many  miles  of  railroads,  and  far 
greater  wealth  in  money  than  the 
South,  and  was  able  to  borrow 
more.  Lincoln  was  able  to  keep 

LINCOLN,  AT  GETTYSBURG , 
Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
position  that  all  men  are  creat¬ 
ed  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war  ...  it  is 
for  us  the  living  ...  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  re¬ 
maining  before  us  ..  .  that  we 
here  highly  resolve ,  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation ,  under 
God ,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom ,  and  that  government 
of  the  people ,  by  the  people ,  and 
for  the  people ,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

November  19,  I  £63 
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wavering  border  states  in  the  union,  like  Kentucky  which  had  slav¬ 
ery,  and  when  at  last  he  decided  that  the  slaves  in  the  seceding 
states  must  be  freed,  he  did  so  by  an  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
January  1,  1863,  which  tied  the  cause  of  human  freedom  to  the 
keeping  of  the  union. 

From  the  first  serious  battle,  fought  at  Bull  Run  in  July,  1861, 
until  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  armies  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
the  campaigns  of  the  war  swayed  back  and  forth  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  land  and  sea.  In  many  ways  this  vast  conflict  was  the  first 
great  modem  war  in  history,  using  the  railway,  the  telegraph  and 
other  new  scientific  devices  to  help  move  and  control  huge  armies. 
In  the  West  the  struggle  was  for  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  valley.  For  many  months  the  result  seemed  almost  a  draw  in 
battles  on  land  and  between  gunboats  on  the  river.  When  Vicks¬ 
burg  was  captured  on  July  4,  1863,  the  tide  clearly  turned  against 
the  South  in  that  region,  as  the  North  won  control  of  the  vital 
Mississippi  life-line. 

In  the  East  the  fight  between  ‘the  blue  and  the  gray’  also 
swayed  back  and  forth,  though  the  South  was  never  able  to  capture 
Washington,  the  capital,  its  main  objective.  The  high  point  of  the 
Southern  campaigns,  and  the  most  famous  battle  of  the  war,  was 
Gettysburg,  fought  on  July  1-3,  1863.  On  this  battleground,  now 
preserved  as  a  national  park,  one  can  still  see  the  stone  fence  which 
Southern  troops  tried  to  capture  in  ‘Pickett’s  Last  Charge’.  This  was 
literally  the  high  water  mark  of  the  South’s  struggle  for  victory. 

Months  of  bitter  fighting  still  lay  ahead,  but  from  this  time  the 
South  was  on  the  defensive.  Lincoln  finally  found  a  general  who 
could  win  victories,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  in  1868,  after  the  war, 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Grant  was  to  make  a 
poor  President  but  he  was  an  able  general.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
campaign  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  was  that  of  General  Sherman 
whose  army  marched  from  the  West  through  the  South  to  the  sea  at 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Marching  Through  Georgia  became  a  popular 
song,  but  Sherman’s  campaign,  carrying  death  and  destruction, 
was  a  terrible  experience  for  the  South. 
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On  the  sea  there  was  far  less  action  but  the  South  was  more  and 
more  strangled  by  the  blockade  which  Northern  warships  estab 
lished.  One  very  famous  ship  the  Alabama ,  built  in  Britain,  was 
armed  after  it  put  out  to  sea,  and  then  was  used  by  the  South  as  a 
raider,  sinking  Northern  merchantmen.  After  the  war  the  British 
government  agreed  that  it  should  not  have  let  the  Alabama  go  to 
sea,  and  a  few  years  later  it  agreed  to  settle  the  'Alabama  Claims' 
by  paying  $20,000,000  for  the  damage  which  she  had  done. 

When  the  Southern  armies  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  it  seemed  that  the  nation’s  worst  disasters  were  over.  But 
another,  and  one  of  the  greatest,  was  still  to  come.  On  the  evening 
of  April  14,  1865,  in  Ford’s  Theatre  in  Washington,  the  audience 
was  suddenly  startled  by  a  shot,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  leaped  on  the  stage,  shouting,  "The  South  is  avenged”, 
and  disappeared  out  of  the  theatre.  Lincoln  was  carried  out  of  the 
theatre  unconscious.  A  few  hours  later  he  was  dead. 

With  Lincoln  there  passed  away  his  understanding,  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  might  have  healed  the  bitterness  of  war  and 
re-united  in  friendship  the  two  parts  of  the  nation.  When  he  had 
been  re-elected  President  in  1864  with  the  war  still  raging  he  had 
made  a  plea  for  peace  and  reconciliation:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in, 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan— to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations.” 

One  of  the  worst  results  following  the  Civil  War  was  the  bitter 
treatment  of  the  South  during  the  'Reconstruction'  period.  Angry 
Republican  politicians  were  determined  to  punish  the  South  and 
ruin  its  leaders,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  Lincoln's  successor,  who 
wished  to  follow  Lincoln's  policy,  could  not  control  Congress.  Laws 
were  passed  to  protect  the  freed  Negroes  and  give  them  the  vote, 
and  to  take  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  self-government  from  the 
former  rulers  of  the  South.  Hundreds  of  unprincipled  men  poured 
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down  from  the  North,  and  these  ‘carpet-baggers,  as  they  were 
called  because  they  owned  only  what  they  carried  with  them  in 
carpet-bag  suitcases,  got  control  of  the  new  state  governments  with 
Negro  support.  Vast  sums  were  wasted  in  graft  and  debts  piled  up 
in  states  already  ruined  by  war. 

The  people  of  the  South  finally  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  A  secret  society,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  formed  to  terrify 
Negro  and  white  officials,  and  at  last  the  carpet-bag  governments 
were  overthrown.  Cruel  things  were  done  during  this  reign  of 
terror.  The  Klan  was  not  supported  by  all  Southern  whites,  nor 
did  all  the  Negroes  support  the  carpet-bag  governments.  But  the 
scars  of  the  Civil  War  were  deepened  in  this  terrible  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  period,  and  these  scars  were  added  to  all  the  losses  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  war  itself.  The  attitude  of  the  South  towards  the  Negro 
was  affected  even  more  by  the  Reconstruction  period  than  by  the 
long  years  of  slavery.  For  example,  the  Southern  States  managed 
by  various  methods  to  take  the  vote  from  most  negroes  and  maintain 
what  they  called  ‘white  supremacy’. 

There  were  other  results  of  the  war  also.  An  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Thirteenth,  abolished  slavery  in  all  states  and 
territories.  The  war  also  settled  the  question  of  secession.  No  state 
would  again  claim  that  right.  The  North  became  still  more  power¬ 
ful.  Its  industries  rapidly  increased  and  northern  manufacturers 
were  able  to  get  a  much  higher  tariff.  For  the  next  fifty  years  the 
Republican  Party  was  in  power  most  of  the  time.  The  Civil  War 
was  thus  one  of  the  great  dividing  points  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 


4.  The  United  States  Conquers  Its  Rocky  Mountain  West 

The  rush  to  California  in  1849  had  left  a 
vast  area  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rockies  still  unsettled,  con¬ 
sisting  of  high  dry  plains  and  plateaus  that  climbed  up  to  the 
mighty  mountain  wall.  To  Americans  of  this  time  this  was  the 
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‘Great  Desert’  or  Indian  country  with  its  wandering  trails  and 
herds  of  buffalo.  Small  groups  of  traders,  miners,  or  soldiers  seemed 
lost  in  its  empty  spaces,  and  yet  within  thirty  years  after  the  Civil 
War  it  was  settled,  though  sparsely  in  many  places,  and  most  of  it 
was  divided  into  states. 

Two  great  developments,  mining  and  ranching,  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  opening  up  this  ‘Wild  West’,  as  many  called  it. 
With  gold  in  Colorado,  silver  in  Nevada,  copper  in  Montana,  and 
many  other  discoveries,  mining  towns  sprang  up  overnight  and 
prospectors  searched  feverishly  for  more  ‘strikes.’  Life  in  the  mining 
towns  was  rugged  and  often  lawless.  There  was 
no  effective  police  force  such  as  was  organized  in 
the  Canadian  West.  To  keep  law  and  order  citi¬ 
zens  often  organized  themselves  into  committees 
to  handle  outlaws.  Everyone  carried  a  revolver, 
and  ‘King  Colt  and  King  Lynch’,  someone  said, 
were  the  great  rulers. 

Ranching  was  the  other  great  pioneer  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  period.  From  Texas  ranching  began 
even  before  the  Civil  War  to  spread  north  and 
west,  and  finally  it  extended  beyond  the  49th 
parallel  into  Canada.  Along  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  railways,  ‘cow-towns’  quickly  grew  up,  and 
cattle  were  often  herded  to  market  for  great  dis¬ 
tances  over  the  open  range.  Meat  packing  grew 
into  a  very  large  industry  at  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago. 

Caring  for  herds,  the  round-up,  and  the  long 
drive  to  market  were  done  by  cowboys.  The  work 
was  hard  and  often  dangerous,  but  the  free  and 
adventurous  life  of  the  cowboy  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people.  The  cow¬ 
boy  with  his  songs  became  an  American  hero. 

It  was  the  ‘Iron  Horse’  of  the  railroad  that 
really  opened  up  the  last  west,  and  put  an  end 
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to  ranching  in  many  places.  Railroads  brought  in  farmers  and  sheep 
raisers,  and  the  newly  invented  barbed  wire  fence  was  soon  cutting 
up  the  open  range.  The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  encouraged  settle¬ 
ment,  but  farmers  found  many  difficulties— drought,  grasshoppers, 
winter  cold,  and  hostile  Indians.  New  methods  of  ‘dry  farming, 
that  is  of  farming  in  areas  of  little  rainfall,  had  to  be  developed  to 
suit  the  climate.  The  metal  windmill  helped  greatly,  for  it  was 
often  able  to  pump  water  which  would  otherwise  have  been  un¬ 
obtainable.  So  most  of  the  West  that  could  be  farmed  was  settled. 

The  last  Indian  wars  were  fought  in  this  period  and  they  were 
a  sorry  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country.  With  the  advancing 
tide  of  settlement  the  Indians  had  been  pushed  further  and  furthei 
west— a  story  very  different  from  that  of  Latin  America.  Treaties 
were  made  at  various  times  by  which  the  Indians  surrendered  land 
on  the  promise  of  getting  other  regions,  but  often  these  treaties 
were  broken  and  gradually  the  Indians  were  required  to  settle  on 
reservations,  where  most  of  their  descendants  live  today.  In  more 
recent  times,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government  has  been 
improved  to  protect  Indian  interests. 

In  the  history  of  the  railroads  the  greatest  story  in  this  period 
was  the  building  of  the  transcontinental.  The  first  was  completed 
in  1869  when  the  Central  Pacific,  built  eastward  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  met  the  Union  Pacific,  built  westward  from  Council  Bluffs 
on  the  Missouri  River.  The  welcome  news  was  sent  throughout 
the  nation  that  East  and  West  were  linked  and  it  caused  great  re¬ 
joicing.  Other  western  railroads  soon  followed.  The  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  stretched  from  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior  to  Seattle  on  the 
Pacific.  The  Southern  Pacific  from  New  Orleans  across  Texas  and 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  tapped  the  wealth  of  the  southwest.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  crossed  the  canyons  and  colourful 
deserts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Branch  lines  were  built  in 
all  directions  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  the  whole  country 
had  a  network  of  railroads. 

The  settlement  of  the  West  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  Not  only  did  it  bring  new  resources  and 
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wealth,  it  affected  the  thinking  and  actions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Many  social  reforms  and  political  changes  such  as 
woman  suffrage  started  in  the  West.  New  colour  was  added  by  the 
West  to  American  literature,  and  in  some  ways  the  people  of  the 
United  States  came  to  think  of  the  West  as  the  most  American 
part  of  the  country. 

One  new  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  just  after  the  Civil 
War  when  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000  in 
1867.  Most  Americans  had  no  interest  in  what  they  thought  was 
a  land  of  rock  and  snow.  'Seward’s  Ice  Box’  it  was  called  after 
William  H.  Seward,  the  member  of  the  President’s  cabinet  who 
was  chiefly  responsible.  Alaska  since  then  has  returned  many 
times  its  purchase  price  in  trade  and  resources. 

Thus  within  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  had  not 
only  expanded  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  but  had  obtained  its  shore¬ 
line  in  the  Arctic  as  well. 


5.  Canada's  Nineteenth-Century  Expansion 

Canada’s  expansion  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury  was  in  many  ways  like  that  of  the  United  States.  After  all 
they  were  both  in  North  America  and  many  things  about  them 
were  very  similar.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada’s  expansion  was 
in  some  ways  very  unlike  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dif 
ferences  are  as  interesting  and  important  as  the  similarities. 

(a)  British  North  America  in  the  Days  of  Wind,  Wood  and 
Water.  Let  us  start  by  looking  at  British  North  America  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  last  Unit  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  how  a  British  North  America  was  appearing  from 
Adantic  to  Pacific  by  1800,  even  though  it  was  just  a  collection 
of  separate  colonies  only  two  of  which  had  the  name  of  Canada, 
rhese  were  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  West  and  Can¬ 
ada  East  as  diey  were  called  from  1841  to  1867. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  British  North 
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American  colonies,  like  the  United  States,  grew  rapidly  with  new 
settlements.  There  was  one  great  difference,  however.  In  the 
United  States  the  line  of  new  settlement  sweeping  over  the  Al- 
leghanies  and  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  was  almost  like  a  wave 
stretching  all  the  way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  moving  westward  over  the  land.  In  British  North  America 
there  was  no  such  continuous  frontier  line.  Settlement  came  in 
to  three  widely  separated  regions:  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley,  and  the  Red  River  valley.  Geography,  of 
course,  was  responsible  for  this.  People  came  into  the  Maritime 
Provinces  by  sea:  into  the  Canadas  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  also 
through  New  York,  especially  after  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened: 
and  into  the  Red  River  Valley  through  Hudson  Bay. 

Before  the  War  of  1812  many  settlers  came  into  Canada  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  in  addition  to  the  Loyalists  who  had  come 
after  the  American  Revolution.  There  were,  for  example,  a  great 
many  American  land  seekers  who  came  mostly  into  Upper  Can 
ada.  And  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Scottish  Highlanders  began 
to  come  before  1800,  and  founded  the  pioneer  Gaelic  settlements 
which  have  been  so  remarkable  an  element  in  places  like  Cape 
Breton  ever  since. 

More  rapid  settlement  came  after  1815,  however.  From  the 
United  States  immigration  declined,  but  from  the  British  Isles  it 
set  in  so  strongly  in  the  next  forty  years  that  it  is  often  called  the 
Great  Migration.  In  terrible  old  sailing  ships,  many  of  them 
rotten  with  dirt  and  disease,  families  came  by  thousands  to  seek 
homes  in  the  pioneer  forest  settlements,  especially  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Upper  Canada.  They  naturally  spread  along  the  water¬ 
ways  like  the  St.  John  River,  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau,  the  Rice 
Lake  region  around  Peterborough,  the  north  shores  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  west  through  Guelph  to  Goderich  and 
Lake  Huron.  Some  famous  companies  and  people  encouraged 
this  immigration  like  John  Galt  and  his  Canada  Company,  or  fiery 
old  Colonel  Talbot  who  said  he  wanted  none  but  ‘sound  British 
subjects’.  Soon  not  only  log  cabins  but  little  towns  with  their 
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stores  and  water-power  mills  were  springing  up  all  through  this 
region. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  wooden  sailing  ship,  when  wind, 
wood,  and  water  were  still  most  important  in  travelling.  But  new 
things  also  came  in  by  1850,  and  two  of  the  most  important,  as  in 
the  United  States,  were  the  building  of  canals  and  the  invention  of 
the  steamship.  British  North  America  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
developing  steamships.  As  early  as  1809  the  Accommodation  was 
built  in  Montreal,  and  within  a  few  vears  some  of  the  best  steamers 
in  North  America  were  running  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  first 
vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  entirelv  bv  steam  was  the  Roval  William, 
launched  at  Quebec  in  1831,  and  the  first  regular  steam  service 
across  the  Atlantic  was  started  from  Halifax  in  1840  by  Samuel 
Cunard,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Cunard  line. 

In  canal  building  it  was  Upper  Canada  that  took  the  lead.  Es¬ 
pecially  after  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in  1825,  Canadian  canals 
were  needed  to  get  around  Niagara  Falls  and  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  These  were  tremendous  obstacles  for  pioneer  prov¬ 
inces  to  overcome,  but  finallv  after  a  verv  long  storv  of  difficulties 
the  first  canals  were  completed.  In  1829  the  first  Welland  Canal 
was  opened,  and  by  1848  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  with  a  nine  foot 
depth  were  finished.  This  was  the  first  St.  Lawrence  deepening 
scheme.  By  1850  railways  and  telegraphs  were  also  coming  in,  but 
these  new  inventions  were  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  period. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  a  remarkable  story 
of  pioneer  settlement  had  been  going  on.  In  1811  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  a  young  Scottish  nobleman,  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
116,000  square  miles  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  so  that  he 
could  bring  from  Scotland  some  of  the  Highlanders  who  were 
living  there  in  poverty  and  without  land.  Soon  the  first  party7  ar¬ 
rived  through  Hudson  Bay,  and  founded  a  settlement  near  the 
junction  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers  within  the  present 
city  of  W  innipeg.  Other  parties  followed  and  slowly  the  little 
setdement  took  root,  but  only  after  a  desperate  struggle.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  there  was  open  warfare  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com 
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pany’s  rival,  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  canoe  routes  lay 
through  the  Red  River  region.  Af¬ 
ter  the  North  West  and  Hudson’s 
Bay  Companies  joined  in  1821  this 
difficulty  disappeared.  But  there 
were  others,  such  as  drought,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  and  the  lack  of  a  market. 
Gradually,  however,  obstacles  were 
overcome  and  by  1850  the  Red 
River  settlement  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished. 

One  more  story  of  settlement  be¬ 
longs  to  these  years,  that  of  Brit 
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ish  Columbia.  In  1849  Vancouver  Island  had  been  made  a 
separate  colony  and  even  granted  an  Assembly,  though  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company  was  still  really  in  control.  For  a  few  years 
things  were  quiet.  Then  came  the  news  of  gold  along  the  Fraser 
River.  Thousands  of  miners  rushed  into  the  country,  many  coming 
on  from  California,  and  a  mad  rush  started  up  the  Fraser.  Within 
a  couple  of  years  the  Cariboo  country  was  being  opened,  and 
Royal  Engineers  sent  out  by  the 
British  government  were  building 
the  famous  Cariboo  road  through 
wild  mountain  country.  In  1858, 
an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament 
created  a  new  colony  on  the  main¬ 
land,  British  Columbia,  with  New 
Westminster  for  a  capital.  Gover¬ 
nor  James  Douglas  was  the  great 
figure  in  these  early  years  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  More  than  anyone 
else,  he  taught  the  Fraser  gold 
miner  that  north  of  the  49th  par¬ 
allel  there  were  principles  of  Brit¬ 
ish  law  and  order  which  must  be 
obeyed.  In  no  other  pioneer  mining 
region  in  America  were  there  so 
few  disturbances  or  so  little  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  property. 

Thus  by  1860  new  settlements 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  had  created 
a  British  North  America  that  was 
very  different  from  that  of  1800. 

Farms,  towns,  lumbering,  and  min¬ 
ing  were  replacing  the  fur  trade. 

Canals,  steamships,  and  now  rail¬ 
ways  and  telegraphs,  were  opening 
up  new  possibilities.  Perhaps  the 
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time  had  come  when  the  far-flung  parts  of  British  North  America 
America  could  be  drawn  together  as  never  before. 

(b)  Confederation  Creates  a  New  Canada.  We  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  last  Unit  how  Confederation  in  1867  united 
four  provinces,  and  then  by  1873  drew  in  also  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  and  the  whole  of  the  West.  We  can  now  see  better,  however, 
why  Confederation  came  about  and  what  were  some  of  its  other 
results  in  the  expansion  of  Canada. 

Confederation  was  accomplished  because  there  were  a  few 
strong  leaders  who  were  determined  to  have  it.  Many  people  in 
each  of  the  provinces  were  opposed,  or  could  see  no  strong  reason 
for  it.  The  Fathers  of  Confederation  at  the  Charlottetown  and 
Quebec  Conferences  believed,  however,  that  such  a  union  was 
the  only  way  of  preserving  British  North  America,  and  that  if 
such  a  union  were  not  made  the  separate  colonies  would  probably 
be  absorbed  bit  by  bit  into  the  United  States.  They  wanted  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States  but  they  wanted  a  Canadian  nation 
too,  and  this  has  always  been  the  Canadian  desire.  Moreover,  the 
federal  union  they  mapped  out  at  the  Quebec  Conference  of  1864 
was  much  like  the  American  in  providing  government  for  half  a 
continent,  but  again  it  had  distinct  Canadian  features,  particularly 
where  it  followed  the  British  parliamentary  system.  Once  more 
Canada  was  being  like  and  unlike  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time. 

The  movement  for  Confederation  largely  started  when  it  did, 
because  in  the  early  1 860's  there  was  a  real  danger  from  the  United 
States.  During  the  Civil  War,  Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
several  disputes,  such  as  that  over  the  Alabama ,  which  caused 
great  bitterness,  and  after  the  war  some  Northerners  thought  that 
Canada  should  be  annexed.  One  American  newspaper  said,  “Four 

hundred  thousand  thoroughly  dis¬ 
ciplined  troops  will  ask  no  better 
occupation  than  to  destroy  the  last 
vestiges  of  British  rule  on  the 
American  continent  and  annex 
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Canada  to  the  United  States.”  Defence  was  therefore  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  Confederation.  Union  would  make  defence  easier,  and 
the  British  government  after  1864  was  strongly  in  favour  of  this 
idea  also. 

Trade  and  railways  were  also  strong  arguments.  Confederation 
would  end  tariff  barriers  between  the  provinces,  and  make  possible 
the  building  of  railways  to  join  them.  If  this  were  not  done,  rail¬ 
ways  which  were  being  built  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  like  New  York  and  Portland  would  draw  Canada's  trade 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  West,  American  settlement  was  push¬ 
ing  up  toward  Red  River  and  British  Columbia  and  they  might 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States  unless  they  were  joined  more 
closely  to  Canada.  These  were  the  great  arguments  that  urged  on 
the  leaders  of  Confederation.  Outstanding  among  them  were  John 
A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown  of  Canada  West,  who  patched 
up  their  bitter  quarrel  in  order  to  work  for  union;  George  Etienne 
Cartier  of  Canada  East,  who  saw  that  Confederation  would  be  an 
advantage  for  French  Canada  too;  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Charles  Tupper  and  Samuel  Leonard  Tilley.  Together  they  car¬ 
ried  the  great  scheme. 

Confederation  made  possible  a  great  expansion,  because  imme¬ 
diately  after  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  West  was  acquired 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  with  the  help  of  the  British 
government,  and  by  1873  the  new  Dominion  stretched  from  sea 
to  sea.  But  there  were  still  enormous  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
chief  of  these  was  the  building  of  railways.  Already  in  the  LInited 
States  transcontinental  railways  were  being  built  and  Canada 
must  have  bands  of  steel  too  if  the  widely  separated  provinces 
were  to  be  united.  Even  though  British  loans  were  available,  it 
was  a  tremendous  task  for  so  small  a  population.  By  July  1,  1876, 
however,  the  first  part  was  complete,  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
from  Montreal  to  Halifax— the  first  railway  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Canadian  government. 

The  great  task  still  remained— to  build  the  band  of  steel  across 
the  Precambrian  Shield,  then  the  prairies,  and  over  the  Rockies 
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to  the  Pacific.  There  were  prophecies  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  would  never  pay,  but  finally  after  fifteen  years  of  effort  the 
last  spike  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  driven  in  1885. 
Thus  Canada  too,  like  the  United  States,  built  a  transcontinental 
railway  to  round  out  the  conquest  of  the  continent,  but  in  the 
face  of  greater  natural  obstacles  and  with  far  less  population  to 
support  it.  The  story  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
history  of  railway  building,  and  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  Do¬ 
minion’s  first  Prime  Minister,  goes  the  chief  credit  for  this  ac- 
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complishment  as  well  as  for  holding  the  young  country  together 
in  many  other  ways  in  its  early  years.  For  example,  he  brought 
Joseph  Howe  to  see  that  Nova  Scotia  should  stay  in  the  union. 

Sir  John’s  government  was  responsible  also  for  another  important 
step  in  the  West.  In  1873  it  organized  the  North  West  Mounted 
Police.  Only  300  at  first,  they  made  a  tremendous  difference  when 
they  rode  into  the  West  with  their  scarlet  coats.  From  the  first 
they  showed  that  law  and  order  must  be  kept  in  the  great  plains 
above  the  49th  parallel,  different  again  from  the  Wild  West’  be¬ 
low.  But  their  influence  never  depended  on  numbers.  It  was  their 
courage  and  fairness  that  built  their  reputation.  In  1920  they  were 
renamed  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

(c)  How  Expansion  Brought  Conflict  as  Well  as  Union. 


When  the  West  joined  Canada,  the  way  was  opened  for  new 
settlement.  Unfortunately,  however,  care  was  not  taken  to  consult 
the  few  people  who  were  already  there,  and  among  these  the 
Metis  and  Indians  of  the  Red  River  colony  became  very  alarmed. 
The  Metis  were  French-speaking  descendants  of  Indians  and 
French  fur  traders  who  had  come  west  in  earlier  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Selkirk  settlers.  The  M6tis  feared  that  the  fur  trade 
was  ending,  and  also  that  they  would  lose  their  farmlands  be¬ 
cause  of  a  new  system  of  survey  which  was  started  when  Canada 
obtained  the  West.  The  Canadian  government  did  not  take  care 
to  calm  these  fears,  and  the  result 
was  a  rising  which  tore  the  little 
Red  River  colony  in  two. 

In  1870  the  M6tis  under  their 
fiery  clever  leader,  Louis  Riel, 
seized  Fort  Garry  and  set  up  a 
government.  Unwisely  Riel  or¬ 
dered  the  execution  of  a  young  On¬ 
tario  man  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  this  cruel,  rash  act  stirred  up 
a  bitter  dispute  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  the  French  Canadians  de- 
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fending  Riel  as  the  protector  of  a  mistreated  French-speaking 
group,  and  the  Ontarians  condemning  him  as  a  rebel  and  a  mur¬ 
derer.  The  Canadian  government  now  took  steps  to  settle  matters 
which  it  should  have  done  earlier.  A  new  province  of  Manitoba 
was  set  up  with  its  own  elected  Assembly.  The  Metis  kept  their 
farms,  and  to  prevent  further  trouble  a  force  of  1,200  men  was 
sent  to  Red  River.  Riel  fled  to  the  United  States. 

One  such  rising  should  have  been  a  warning  to  the  Canadian 
government,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not,  and  fifteen  years  later 
a  more  serious  rising  broke  out  for  very  similar  reasons  further 
west  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Riel  came  again  in  response 
to  messages,  and  soon  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of  about 
1,000  Metis  and  a  number  of  Indians.  He  was  not  joined  by  all 
the  tribes,  however.  By  this  time  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
was  almost  complete  and  troops  were  quickly  sent  west.  The 
campaign  lasted  several  months  and  included  a  three-dav  battle 
fought  at  Batoche.  Riel  was  beaten,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
surrendered.  Later  he  was  put  on  trial  and  executed  at  Regina. 
Riel’s  trial  and  death  again  stirred  up  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  one 
of  the  bitterest  disputes  in  Canadian  history. 

Canada  has  never  had  a  civil  war  on  any  such  scale  as  the  United 
States,  but  the  risings  of  1870  and  1885  were  in  their  own  way 
real  civil  wars  which  resulted  from  the  expansion  of  the  country. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  criticism  of  Sir  John  Macdonald’s 
policy  which  did  so  much  to  bind  Canada  together  during  its 
early  years. 

The  dark  year  of  1885,  however,  also  led  to  better  days.  With 
the  completion  of  the  C.P.R.  setders  began  to  go  west,  though  at 
first  they  went  slowly  until  a  great  western  boom  began  after  1896. 
Even  the  year  before  the  railway  was  finished  the  first  little  ship¬ 
ment  of  western  wheat  was  exported  overseas  by  an  all-Canadian 
route— one  thousand  bushels  from  Brandon  to  Glasgow.  Ranching 
had  already  begun  in  southern  Alberta  where  it  had  been  brought 
north  from  the  western  states.  In  these  years  mining  was  also  de- 
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veloping.  In  British  Columbia’s  Rossland-Trail  district,  silver, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc  were  discovered.  In  northern  Ontario  dis 
coveries  were  beginning  such  as  that  of  the  great  copper-nickel 
resources  around  Sudbury,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  the  coal  and  iron 
industries  were  developing.  In  1896  when  the  young  French  - 
Canadian  Wilfrid  Laurier  became  Prime  Minister,  it  seemed  too 
that  the  bitterness  between  French  and  English  caused  over  Riel 
was  fading  out  at  last.  British  North  America  had  indeed  ex¬ 
panded  far  since  Mackenzie  struggled  with  such  difficulty  across 
to  the  Pacific  in  1793. 


6.  Expansion  in  Latin  America 

The  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of 
expansion  in  Latin  America  too.  In  both  South  and  North  America, 
immigration  brought  many  new  people,  settlement  spread,  steam¬ 
ships,  telegraphs,  and  railways  came  in,  and  farming,  mining  and 
ranching  increased. 

The  differences,  however,  were  very  great.  In  South  America 
new  settlements  did  not  move  westward  as  in  the  United  States, 
because  by  the  beginning  of  the  century  setdements  had  been 
made  almost  all  around  the  coasts.  New  people,  as  they  came  in, 
spread  inland  from  these  setdements,  and  thus  they  might  move 
eastward  from  the  Pacific  as  well  as  westward  from  the  Adantic. 
The  Andes  and  the  tropical  jungles  were  tremendous  barriers, 
greater  even  than  the  obstacles  in  North  America,  and  this  meant 
that  some  great  stretches  of  the  interior,  especially  in  Brazil,  re¬ 
mained  unsettled.  The  spread  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  was  also 
different  from  that  in  North  America.  They  were  begun  in  every 
country  practically  all  around  the  coast,  with  many  short  lines 
spreading  in  from  the  great  seaports,  so  that  there  was  not  much 
need  for  transcontinental  lines  as  in  the  LInited  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Expansion  in  all  these  ways  was  also  much  slower  than  in 
North  America.  And  finallv,  another  difference  was  that  Latin 
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America  broke  up  into  more  countries  during  the  century,  so 
that  in  1903,  when  Panama  became  independent,  there  were 
twenty  Latin  American  countries  as  compared  to  ten  in  1826  when 
the  struggle  against  Spain  and  Portugal  had  ended. 

There  were  two  important  reasons  for  these  differences.  One 
was  geography,  and  the  other  was  the  lack  of  strong  democratic 
government  and  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  were  constantly 
taking  place.  Both  of  these  reasons  have  been  mentioned  before, 
but  their  results  can  scarcely  be  over-emphasized  in  looking  at 
Latin  America.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  had  the  greater 
effect  in  dividing  Latin  America  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
holding  back  its  development.  Geography  would  have  made  union 
and  progress  difficult  enough,  but  wars,  revolutions,  and  bad 
government  brought  progress  for  long  periods  in  many  countries 
to  an  almost  complete  standstill. 

The  wars  and  revolutions  were  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  account  of  them.  In  some  countries  one  revolution  fol¬ 
lowed  another  for  years  before  any  firm  government  was  estab 
lished.  These  revolutions  were  usually  made  by  military  com¬ 
manders,  or  dictators,  who  overthrew  one  another’s  government 
and  made  fine  promises  about  democracy  and  reform  without  any 
intention  of  keeping  them.  Training  in  self-government  could  only 
come  slowly,  and  since  Latin  America  had  not  had  that  training 
in  the  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
went  through  this  troubled  period  of  dictators.  The  long  and  bitter 
wars  for  independence  had  also  encouraged  the  rise  to  power  of 
military  commanders  in  Latin  America. 

Besides  revolutions  and  civil  wars  the  Latin  American  countries 
had  wars  among  themselves,  and  the  worst  of  these  were  terrible 
even  as  compared  with  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  The 
very  worst  was  that  of  Paraguay  against  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  from  1865  to  1870.  Paraguay’s  losses  were  almost  un¬ 
believable  in  this  war,  for  which  her  dictator  was  largely  responsible. 
It  is  estimated  that  she  lost  by  battle  and  disease  almost  her  entire 
male  population  of  military  age,  and  her  whole  population  was 
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reduced  from  about  900,000  to  about  300,000.  Militarism,  revolu¬ 
tions,  wars  and  dictatorships  were  thus  a  heavy  burden  to  Latin 
America  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  there  was  no 
peace  or  progress.  Brazil  had  a  long  period  of  internal  peace  under 
her  kings  after  she  gained  independence  from  Portugal,  especially 
under  Pedro  II,  who  came  to  the  throne  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  and 
reigned  for  forty-nine  years,  from  1840  to  1889.  Six  feet  four 
inches  tall,  well  educated  and  with  fine  ideals,  Pedro  served  the 
country  well,  and  when  the  Brazilian  monarchy  was  ended  it  was 
done  by  a  bloodless  revolution.  Some  of  the  dictators  also  had 
long  periods  of  rule,  one  of  the  longest  being  that  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
in  Mexico,  1877-1911,  who  gave  the  country  on  the  whole  not 
only  peace  but  fairly  good  rule.  In  judging  Latin  America  we 
should  also  remember  that  she  has  had  many  leaders  who  sincerely 
worked  for  liberalism  and  good  government,  and  even  her  revo¬ 
lutions  were  often  a  sign  that  the  people  were  against  corrupt  and 
insincere  dictators.  We  should  remember  too  that  Latin  America 
got  rid  of  slavery  peacefully,  although  masses  of  its  farm  labourers 
remained  in  a  very  poor  condition.  Slavery  was  abolished  almost 
everywhere  in  Latin  America  before  it  was  ended  in  the  United 
States.  Brazil  was  the  last  to  abolish  it,  which  she  did  in  1888. 

Signs  of  economic  progress  became  much  more  rapid  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Amazon  started  in  1854,  and 
Brazil’s  first  railroad  was  built  two 
years  earlier.  By  the  1870’s  a  new 
period  of  expansion  and  progress 
was  beginning  in  a  number  of 
countries,  especially  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay. 

Brazil’s  southern  province  of  Sao 
Paulo  developed  rapidly  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

Immigration  increased,  especially 
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from  Germany  and  Italy.  Ranching  and  the 
livestock  industry  expanded  enormously,  es¬ 
pecially  after  steamships  with  artificial  re¬ 
frigeration  came  in.  The  first  refrigerated 
beef  was  sent  from  Buenos  Aires  in  1877.  Re¬ 
frigeration  also  made  possible  a  great  fruit 
export  from  the  Caribbean,  especially  of 
bananas.  Even  earlier,  the  deposits  of  guano 
(a  fertilizer)  in  Peru,  and  the  mines  of  Bo¬ 
livia  had  become  increasing  sources  of 
wealth.  Some  manufacturing  also  began  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  Machine 
Age  had  not  yet  really  begun  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Latin  America  with  all  its  difficulties  and 
problems  was  showing  many  signs  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  rich  resources  in  people  and  in 
nature  gave  promise  for  the  future. 
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L earn  by  Doing 

1.  Prepare  an  imaginary  radio  interview  with  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

O) 

2.  On  a  map  mark  the  names  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  used  by  ex¬ 
plorers  in  going  east  to  west  across  Canada.  (1) 

3.  Prepare  maps  on  the  bulletin  board  and  have  six  pupils  mark 
the  routes  of  the  following  explorers  with  coloured  yarn:  Cook, 
Fraser,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Zebulon  Pike,  John  Franklin  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  Orellana.  (1) 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  covered  wagon.  Explain  why  emigrants 
found  this  type  of  vehicle  best  suited  to  their  needs.  (2,  b) 

5.  Committees  prepare  discussions  on  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  obtained  the  following  areas  of  land:  (2) 

(a)  The  Oregon  territory 

(b)  California  and  New  Mexico 

(c)  Alaska 

6.  Have  the  class  participate  in  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  (3,  a) 

7.  (a)  Prepare  a  short  speech  which  Abraham  Lincoln  might  have 

given  outlining  the  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  (3,  b) 
(b)  Read  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 

8.  Have  two  committees  outline  the  good  and  evil  results  of  the 
Civil  War.  (3,  b) 

9.  Dramatize  the  following  scenes:  (5,  b) 

(a)  John  A.  Macdonald  is  talking  to  Joseph  Howe  to  convince 
him  that  Nova  Scotia  should  remain  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

(b)  Surveyors  are  discussing  with  the  M£tis  the  necessity  for 
building  the  railway.  (5,  c) 

10.  (a)  Make  an  asbestos  fibre  map  of  Canada,  marking  on  the 

route  of  the  C.P.R.  (5,  c) 

(b)  List  some  of  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome.  (5,  c) 

11.  Make  an  asbestos  fibre  map  of  South  America  showing  its  rivers 
and  surface  features.  Use  this  to  show  how  geography  was  a 
barrier  to  expansion.  (6) 

12.  The  class  may  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  slow  development  of 
South  America.  (6) 
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Facts  to  Know 

1.  Explain  the  steps  taken  to  open  up  the  new  land  westward  to 
the  Mississippi  after  the  War  of  Independence  in  1783.  (2,  a 
and  b) 

2.  (a)  Why  did  Napoleon  sell  the  Louisiana  territory  so  cheaply? 

(2,  a) 

(b)  To  what  further  dispute  did  this  lead? 

3.  (a)  Why  did  the  Texans  break  away  from  Mexico?  (2,  a) 

(b)  Why  was  Texas  at  first  refused  entry  into  the  United  States? 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  the  Mormon  trek.  (2,  b) 

5.  What  effect  did  the  gold  rush  have  on  the  United  States  at  that 
time?  (2,  b) 

6.  List  the  main  characteristics  of  the  North  and  South  before  1860. 

(3,  a) 

North  South 


7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  The  Missouri  Compromise’.  (3,  a) 

8.  Describe  the  country  over  which  the  following  railways  were 
built:  (4) 

(a)  The  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 

(b)  The  Southern  Pacific 

9.  State  the  time  and  the  conditions  under  which  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  joined  Canada:  (5,  a) 

(a)  Prince  Edward  Island 

(b)  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory 

(c)  British  Columbia 

10.  Why  were  the  R.C.M.P.  organized?  (5,  b) 

11.  Why  was  Canada  anxious  to  have  British  Columbia  ioin  with 
her?  (5) 
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UNIT  FIVE 


THE  AMERICAS  ENTER  THE  MACHINE  AGE 


/.  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  United  States 

2.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Machine  Age  in 
Canada 

3 .  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  Latin  America 


What  is  the  ‘Machine  Age’  and  when  did  it 
begin?  In  one  way  you  might  say  that  the  Machine  Age  began 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Machines  are  things  that  help  us  to  do 
work,  and  the  simplest  machines  like  the  lever,  wedge,  wheel  and 
axle,  and  pulley  have  been  used  for  a  very  long  time.  The  great 
change  came,  however,  with  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  in 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  made 
it  possible  to  apply  power  to  machines  anywhere.  This  was  a 
very  great  improvement  over  water  power  for  example,  which 
could  only  be  developed  at  mills  set  beside  fast-flowing  streams  and 
waterfalls.  The  steam  engine  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
bring  in  the  ‘Industrial  Revolution’.  With  the  use  of  steam-driven 
machines  on  a  large  scale  came  factories,  factory  towns,  and  all 
kinds  of  other  changes,  not  only  in  manufacturing  but  in  people's 
lives.  Indeed,  the  term  Industrial  Revolution  means  all  of  these 
changes  put  together. 
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The  Industrial  Revolution  thus  brought  in  the  great  Machine 
Age.  Usually,  however,  when  we  use  the  term  Machine  Age  we 
mean  not  merely  the  early  stages  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
but  even  more  the  period  nearer  our  own  time  when  machines, 
factories,  and  mass  production  have  developed  on  an  enormous 
scale.  The  Industrial  Revolution  came  first  in  England,  and  from 
the  British  Isles  it  spread  to  other  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  beginnings  of  it  can  be  seen  in  Canada  also  at  that 
time.  In  some  other  countries,  including  Latin  America,  it  had 
scarcely  commenced  before  the  twentieth  century,  and  in  still 
other  countries  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  not  yet  begun. 

It  is  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Machine 
Age  to  the  Americas  that  is  the  subject  of  this  Unit. 


I .  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  United  States 

The  Industrial  Revolution  includes  so 
many  changes  that  we  can  only  get  a  good  idea  of  it  if  we  pick 
out  the  principal  ones.  In  each  case  we  shall  see  that  the  change 
begins  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  it  is  only  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century  that  the  change  becomes  rapid.  And  so 
it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
United  States  really  enters  the  Machine  Age. 

(a)  The  Revolution  in  Travel  and  Communication.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  change  in  the  modern  world  has  so  interested  people 
as  the  change  in  the  speed  of  travel.  In  early  nineteenth-century 
America,  the  lines  of  slow-moving  llamas  plodding  through  the 
^ndes,  or  the  covered  wagons  crossing  the  prairies  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  springless  wagons  bumping  over  corduroy  roads  in 
Upper  Canada  were  normal  methods  of  travel.  There  are  still 
llamas  and  even  corduroy  roads,  but  railways,  automobiles,  trucks, 
steamships,  and  aeroplanes  are  the  common  ways  of  carrying  goods 
and  people  now.  The  automobile  and  aeroplane  really  belong  to  the 
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twentieth  century*  but  the  great  revolution  in  travel  came  in  the 
nineteenth  century  when  the  steam  engine  was  put  into  ships  and 
trains.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  before. 

No  doubt  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  speed  in  travel.  Too 
often  we  forget  that  travelling  at  600  miles  an  hour  does  not 
give  us  happier  people  or  better  government  than  travelling  at 
six.  Real  progress  should  be  measured  by  what  is  being  carried, 
not  by  how  fast  it  goes.  Aeroplanes  carrying  bombs  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  true  progress  in  man's  development.  Nevertheless,  speed 
in  travel  does  represent  a  real  advance,  for  it  widens  man's  power 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  his  environment.  Disease  and 
famine,  for  example,  may  now  be  fought  in  any  part  of  the  world 
as  never  before;  supplies  of  medicine  and  food  can  readily  be 
sent  to  the  threatened  region.  Distant  peoples  can  learn  to  know 
each  other  and  to  understand  how  much  all  we  human  beings 
have  in  common.  And  when  man  has  learned  to  conquer  war  as 
he  has  conquered  many  other  stubborn  enemies,  aeroplanes  may 
be  devoted  to  man's  true  progress,  as  indeed  many  of  them  are 
today.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
revolution  in  travel. 

Better  roads  and  canal  building  were  the  first  improvements  in 
travel  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  ‘Macadamized'  roads,  which  had  a  firm,  carefully 
prepared,  all-weather  gravel  surface,  were  invented  in  England, 
and  soon  after  1800  began  to  appear  in  North  America.  Many  of 
these  roads  were  ‘turnpikes’  or  toll  roads  on  which  fees  were  col- 
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lected  from  those  who  used  them.  Stage  coaches  with  regular  post' 
schedules  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  were  used  on  the  main 
roads  till  about  1840.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  the 
greatest  event  in  American  canal  building,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  Unit  Four.  Fifteen  miles  a  day  was  fast  enough  for 
the  mules  pulling  the  barges  along  the  tow  paths,  but  travelling 
by  canal  was  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  than  by  road,  that  is 
so  long  as  passengers  paid  attention  to  the  call  Tow  Bridge',  as  the 
old  tow-path  drivers'  song,  The  Erie  Canal,  warned  them  to  do  : 

I’ve  got  a  mule,  her  name  is  Sal, 

Fifteen  miles  on  the  Erie  Canal, 

She’s  a  good  oF  worker  an’  a  good  oF  pal, 

Fifteen  miles  on  the  Erie  Canal, 

We’ve  hauled  some  barges  in  our  day, 

Fill’d  with  lumber,  coal  and  hay, 

And  ev’ry  inch  of  the  way  we  know 
From  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

Low  bridge,  ev’ry  body  down! 

Low  bridge,  for  we’re  cornin’  to  a  town! 

And  you’ll  always  know  your  neighbour 
You’ll  always  know  your  pal, 

If  you’ve  ever  navigated  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  great  change  in  travel  came,  however,  as  we  have  already 
said,  with  the  introduction  of  steam.  The  very  first  steamships 
appeared  even  before  1800  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  most  famous  early  steamship  in  the  United  States 
was  Robert  Fulton’s  Clermont,  nicknamed  ‘Fulton’s  Folly’  while  it 
was  being  built.  It  was  launched  on  the  Hudson  River  in  1807. 
The  first  United  States  steamer  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  the 
W alk-in-the-W ater  which  made  its  first  trip  out  of  Buffalo  in  1818. 
On  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  the  steamship  made  a  trem¬ 
endous  difference.  The  trip  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  which 
took  three  or  four  months  by  barge  was  reduced  by  1 820  to  twenty 
days  or  less,  and  by  1838  to  six. 

Further  rapid  changes  took  place  in  the  1830’s  and  40’s. 
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Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  the  United  States  all  shared 
in  solving  the  problem  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  steam.  An 
early  United  States  experiment  was  the  Savannah ,  which  sailed 
in  1819  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  using  steam  to  assist  her  sails. 
In  the  1 830’s  a  Swede,  John  Ericsson,  made  the  very  important 
invention  of  the  propeller,  and  in  1839  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  build  for  the  navy.  His  best  known  vessel  was  the 
Monitor  which  fought  a  famous  duel  during  the  Civil  War  with 
the  Southern  warship  Merrimac.  This  was  the  first  battle  between 
iron-clad  warships.  In  the  1840’s  also,  the  first  iron  steamers  were 
introduced,  and  although  the  wooden  sailing  ship  was  not  replaced 
for  another  forty  years,  steam-driven  iron  vessels  were  coming 
in  rapidly  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  two  steam  engines  for  use  on  a  railway  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  England  in  1829.  In  the  1 830’s  and 
40’s  railroad  building  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1852  Chicago 
was  reached  by  rail.  Two  years  later  it  was  possible  to  travel 
by  rail  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi.  Chicago  quickly 
became  one  of  the  country’s  great  railroad  centres,  as  it  still  is. 
By  1860  the  Northwest  and  Northeast  were  tied  together  by 
railroads,  and  this  was  very  important  in  helping  the  North 
win  the  Civil  War.  Inventions  of  all  kinds  to  improve  railroads 
began  very  early,  and  as  conditions  of  climate  and  geography 
differed  from  those  across  the  Atlantic,  North  American 
railroads  became  different  in  many  ways  from  those  in  England. 
One  of  the  most  important  inventions  was  that  of  air  brakes,  made 
in  1869  by  George  Westinghouse  when  he  was  only  twenty-three. 
Later  he  produced  many  other  important  inventions,  especially  in 
the  field  of  electricity.  Another  famous  inventor  in  the  history  of 
United  States  railroads  was  George  Pullman,  whose  first  modem 
sleeping  car,  the  Pioneer,  made  its  appearance  about  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Railroads  had  such  advantages  over  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  that  they  developed  very  rapidly.  They  often  cost  less 
to  build  than  canals,  gave  faster  transportation,  could  cross  hills  or 


mountain  ranges,  and  were  not 
closed  by  winter.  More  than  any 
other  invention  they  helped  to 
open  the  West  and  tie  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  together. 

just  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  two  new  in¬ 
ventions  were  appearing  which 
were  to  revolutionize  travel  in 
the  twentieth  century:  the  mo¬ 
tor  car  and  the  aeroplane.  In 
1895,  there  were  four  motor  cars 
registered  in  the  United  States; 
in  1914  there  were  over 
1,600,000.  Many  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  helped  to 
invent  the  motor  car,  but  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  United 
States  was  Henry  Ford  who  was 
born  near  Dearborn,  Michigan, 
in  1863.  As  a  farm  boy  he  could 
not  be  kept  away  from  tinkering 
at  mechanical  work,  and  when 
he  was  quite  young  he  got  the 
idea  of  building  a  tractor  for 
farm  use.  In  1893  he  completed 
his  first  gasoline  motor  car  in  a 
shed  behind  his  house  in  Detroit. 

This  little  two-cylinder  car 
was  followed  by  others,  and  in 
1903  Ford  was  able  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  By  that 
time,  the  twentieth-century  auto¬ 
mobile  was  well  on  its  way.  One 
other  development  that  made 
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possible  its  wide  use  was  the  rubber  tire,  and  in  this  connection 
we  should  mention  the  important  name  of  Charles  Goodyear, 
who  led  the  way  in  the  1840's  in  working  out  the  Vulcanizing 
process  that  made  rubber  tough  enough  for  hard  wear. 

In  the  same  year  that  Ford  went  into  business,  on  December  17, 
1903,  the  first  successful  flights  of  a  power-driven,  heavier-than- 
air  flying  machine  were  made  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  North  Carolina 
by  two  brothers  from  Ohio,  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright.  These 
flights  were  little  more  than  short  hops  but  they  were  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  twentieth-century  flying,  one  of  man's  most  remarkable 
achievements. 

During  all  these  years,  and  especially  from  the  1830's,  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  communication  was  also  going  on.  By  communication 
we  mean  the  transferring  of  thoughts  and  messages  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another.  Speech  and  print  are  the 
commonest  forms  of  communication,  and  here  languages  are  the 
means  or  codes'  used.  Other  codes  are  used  in  other  forms  of 
communication,  such  as  smoke  signals,  wig-wagging  with  flags, 
the  Morse  Code,  etc.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  very  important 
improvements  in  communication  came  with  the  regular  carrying 
of  mail  by  stage  coaches,  then  by  steamers  and  railways,  and 
especially  with  the  introduction  of  postage  stamps  in  England 
in  1839. 

The  greatest  change  in  speed  of  communication  came,  however, 
with  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  invention  of  Morse  code  by  the 
American  inventor,  Samuel  Morse.  As  with  almost  all  the  great 
inventions,  several  people  were  experimenting  with  the  idea  of  the 
telegraph  at  the  same  time,  Charles  Wheatstone  in  England  for 

instance.  Morse  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  getting  his  device  accepted, 
but  in  1844  he  demonstrated  its  use 
by  sending  messages  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Baltimore.  Within  a  few 
years  telegraph  lines  were  common, 
and  in  1866  the  first  successful 
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Atlantic  cable  was  laid,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  a  wealthy 
American  merchant,  Cyrus  West 
Field. 

Inventions  in  communication 
followed  thick  and  fast,  especially 
in  the  period  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  worked  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  we  shall  notice  him  in  dealing 
with  Canada.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  developments  was  that  of 
the  phonograph  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  (1847-1931),  who  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  practical 
inventor  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  United  States.  During  his  life 
he  had  over  1,200  U.S.  patents 
on  inventions  in  all  kinds  of  fields, 
but  especially  in  electricity,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  creators  of 
the  electric  light  bulb  and 
hundreds  of  other  devices.  Edison 
started  out  as  a  railroad  newsboy 
after  about  three  months  of 
schooling,  and  at  fifteen  became  a 
telegraph  operator.  The  'phono¬ 
graph  or  talking  machine’,  pat¬ 
ented  in  1877,  was  one  of  his  most 
original  inventions.  His  discovery 
of  how  to  reproduce  sound  was 
made  by  chance  when  he  was 
working  on  problems  connected 
with  the  telephone. 
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Photography  was  another  invention  on  which  many  men 
worked  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  man  who  did  more 
than  anyone  to  change  it  from  an  expensive  hobby  to  a  pastime  for 
anyone  wras  George  Eastman  (1854-1932),  who  was  educated  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  He  invented  the  roll  film,  and  his  first 
roll-film  camera  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1888.  Edison  invented 
the  first  camera  for  taking  motion  pictures  about  the  same  time, 
though  he  thought  at  first  it  would  have  no  value  except  in  ‘peep- 
show’  penny-in-the-slot  machines. 

In  printing  there  were  a  great  many  important  inventions 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  some  of  which  were  developed  in 
the  United  States.  Richard  Hoe  (1812-86)  made  one  of  the 
first  cylinder  presses  in  the  1840’s,  and  later  also  a  paper-folding 
device  which  helped  to  develop  the  great  presses  used  by  modem 
newspapers.  A  revolution  was  made  in  typesetting  by  two  in¬ 
ventions:  the  linotype,  1885,  by  Ottmar  Mergen thaler  who  had 
come  from  Germany  a  few  years  earlier;  and  the  monotype,  1887, 
by  Tolbert  Lonston  who  was  bom  in  Ohio.  By  this  time  also  the 
typewriter  was  in  use.  The  first  idea  for  a  typewriter  was  put 
forward  in  England  in  1714,  but  the  first  practical  commercial 
machine  came  160  years  later  when  the  firm  of  E.  Remington 
and  Sons  put  one  on  the  market  in  1873. 

The  revolution  in  travel  and  communication  which  had  taken 
place  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  only  a  part 
of  the  wrhole  Industrial  Revolution,  but  certainly  it  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important. 

(b)  The  Revolution  in  Manufacturing  and  Production  of 
Power.  The  word  ‘manufacture’  came  from  the  Latin  words  manus, 
hand,  and  facere,  to  make.  But  most  manufactures  are  now  made 
by  machine,  and  it  was  this  change  to  power-driven  machinery 
that  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Power-driven  machinery  first  appeared  in  England 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  especially  after  the  remarkable 
improvements  made  on  the  steam  engine  bv  the  Scottish  inventor, 
James  Watt.  The  first  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States  was 


built  in  Massachusetts  about  1790  and  English  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  were  copied.  It  is  said  that  a  skilled  craftsman  who  had 
come  from  England  built  the  first  successful  spinning  machines 
in  New  England  from  memory.  For  many  years  nearly  all  the 
American  textile  mills  were  located  in  New  England. 

Two  very  important  inventions  were  made  in  these  early 
years  by  Eli  Whitney  (1765-1825)  who  went  as  a  young 
man  from  New  England  to  Georgia  to  tutor  the  children  of  a 
plantation  owner.  Here  he  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  and  which  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  spread  of  cotton  planting.  A  few  years  later  he  started  a 
factory  in  Connecticut  to  produce  firearms,  and  here  he  brought 
in  the  idea  of  interchangeable  parts,  that  is  the  idea  of  making 
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the  parts  so  exact  that  the  finished  product  could  be  completed 
by  putting  any  set  of  them  together.  This  made  possible  the  mass 
production  of  parts,  and  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product.  Whitney’s  idea  was  not  fully  put  into  effect 
till  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  is  largely  based  on  it,  and  in  no  country  has  the 
idea  of  mass  production  been  carried  farther  in  the  twentieth 

centurv  than  in  the  United  States. 

✓ 

During  the  War  of  1812,  with  supplies  of  British  goods  cut 
off,  manufactures  were  encouraged  in  the  United  States,  and 
after  the  war  Congress  increased  the  tariff  against  manufactured 
goods  coming  from  abroad  so  that  these  young  industries  would 
be  protected.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  United  States  high 
tariff  policy  which  has  been  continued  ever  since,  sometimes  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  seemed  necessary.  Factories  increased 
after  1815,  especially  as  the  use  of  steam  power  was  extended. 
Excellent  coal  was  found,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  developed  all  through  the  Eastern  states,  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  north.  The  South  with  its  plantations  and  slave  labour 
had  few  factories. 

The  greatest  changes  caused  by  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
however,  came  to  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War.  For 
this  there  were  many  reasons,  one  being  the  needs  of  the  war 
itself,  which  greatly  increased  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel, 
clothing,  and  other  products.  Another  was  the  growth  of  railroads, 
and  the  settling  of  the  West,  which  opened  up  the  whole  country 
and  made  larger  markets  available  for  successful  factories.  New 
inventions  and  processes  multiplied,  new  resources  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  immigration  brought  in  more  people. 

The  story  of  iron  and  steel  illustrates  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  the  United  States  perhaps  better  than  anything  else.  Iron 
and  steel  are  foundations  of  modem  industry,  and  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  their  manufacture  shot  up 
so  rapidly  that  by  1900  the  United  States  was  manufacturing 
over  one-third  of  the  world’s  production.  Until  almost  the 
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middle  of  the  ninteenth  century  no  great  iron  resources  had  been 
discovered,  although  enough  had  been  found  near  Pittsburg 
to  start  some  ironworks.  Then,  in  1844,  surveyors  who  were 
running  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  south 
of  Lake  Superior  noticed  their  compasses  swinging  crazily  from 
side  to  side,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery,  near  Lake  Superior, 
of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  iron  supplies. 

These  early  discoveries  were  the  chief  reason  for  building  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal  around  the  rapids  (‘Sault’  in  French)  in 
the  St.  Mar>7  River,  connecting  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron. 
Thanks  to  the  ‘Soo’  Canal,  opened  in  1855,  iron  ore  could  now 
be  brought  by  ship  from  Lake  Superior  down  to  ports  like  Cleve¬ 
land  on  the  lakes  below.  Thus  the  iron  industry  of  Pittsburg  and 
other  places  began  to  grow.  Other  iron  ranges  near  Lake 
Superior  wrere  discovered  later,  the  most  famous  in  1890,  the 
Mesabi,  ‘the  grandmother  of  them  all’.  The  ore  of  these  ranges 
was  of  the  finest  quality  and  lay  so  close  to  the  surface  that  it 
could  be  scooped  up  with  steam  shovels.  The  iron  trade  was  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Soo  Canal  came  to  carry  more 
shipping  than  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals  combined. 

Into  the  booming  American  iron  industry,  soon  after  the  Civil 
War,  came  a  young  Scotsman,  Andrew  Carnegie  (1835-1919) 
who,  in  the  next  thirty  years,  gained  not  only  a  very  large  fortune 
but  a  world-wide  reputation.  Carnegie  had  come  as  a  boy  from 
Scotland  with  his  parents  who  settled  near  Pittsburg.  He  started 
working  in  a  cotton  factory,  but  soon  showed  a  remarkable  ability 
in  business.  For  a  time  he  was  in  railroading,  but  seeing  how 
rapidly  the  demand  for  steel  was  growing  for  steamships,  railroads, 
bridges,  machinery  and  a  thousand  other  things,  he  went  into  steel 
and  within  a  few  years  built  up  the  country’s  largest  iron  and 
steel  industry,  with  coal  and  iron  fields,  a  railway  425  miles  long, 
and  a  line  of  lake  steamships.  In  1901,  wrhen  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  wras  formed,  he  sold  his  entire  business  to  it, 
and  spent  his  remaining  years  in  using  his  fortune  to  encourage 
education,  research,  public  libraries,  and  other  similar  activities. 
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It  is  estimated  he  gave  away 
$350,000,000  for  such  purposes. 

Coal  and  iron  were  the  two 
greatest  resources  underlying  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  But  with  industry 
growing  so  rapidly  men  were 
bound  to  look  for  other  resources, 
and  this  brought  into  use  one 
which  has  come  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  —  oil  or,  more 
accurately,  petroleum.  Petroleum, 
which  is  mineral  oil  found  in  the 
ground  rather  than  oil  from  animals 
or  plants,  had  been  known  for 
centuries  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  had  been  used  in  small  quantities 
for  various  purposes.  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  bought  this  ‘rock  oil’ 
from  the  Indians  for  medicine, 
under  such  names  as  Seneca  oil  and 
Genesee  oil.  When  it  got  into  wrells 
and  streams  it  was  looked  on  as  a 
nuisance.  In  the  form  of  kerosene, 
or  coal  oil,  it  had  been  used  for 
lighting,  but  supplies  wrere  small 
and  oil  lamps  did  not  replace  can¬ 
dles  to  any  extent  before  1860. 
Then  in  1859  at  Titusville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Edwin  Drake  tried  the 
idea  of  drilling  for  oil.  He  struck 
rock,  and  for  almost  four  months 
worked  away  on  what  his  neigh¬ 
bours  called  Drake’s  Folly.  Then 
suddenly  one  hot  afternoon  he 
found  the  hole  full  of  black  oily 
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fluid.  Men  of  all  sorts  rushed  to  the  location,  and  wooden  oil 
derricks  were  thrown  feverishly  together  to  drill  more  wells.  So 
the  first  oil  boom  and  the  modern  oil  industry  began. 

Petroleum  was  chiefly  used  at  first  as  fuel  to  bum  in  lamps 
and  for  lubricating  oils.  Better  ways  of  refining  it  were  found,  and 
soon  candles  were  generally  replaced  by  oil  lamps.  Other  products 
from  petroleum  were  discovered,  and  petroleum  became  a  vital 
part  of  the  country’s  rapidly  growing  industries.  The  search  for 
oil  wells  spread,  and  newr  fields  were  discovered.  Often  the  oil 
fields  were  far  from  centres  where  the  oil  was  refined  and  used. 
At  first  petroleum  was  moved  in  barrels  by  wagons  or  railroads. 
Soon  special  tank  cars  were  made  to  carry  it  by  rail,  and,  later, 
pipe  lines  were  developed. 

It  was  the  gasoline  engine  that  made  petroleum  into  a  great 
power  producer,  but  this  did  not  really  begin  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  petroleum  industry,  however,  grew  into 
a  very  big  business  even  before  gasoline  became  important,  and 
it  like  the  steel  industry,  had  an  organizer,  John  D.  Rockefeller 
(1839-1937),  who  became  even  more  powerful  in  the  oil  business 
than  Carnegie  was  in  steel.  At  sixteen,  Rockefeller  started  work 
as  a  bookkeeper  in  Cleveland,  which  was  a  centre  for  oil  re¬ 
fining.  By  his  early  twenties,  he  and  several  others  were  running 
a  refinery.  This  quickly  expanded  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  bv  the  end  of  the  1870’s  Standard  Oil  controlled  not  onlv 
90  per  cent  of  the  oil  refineries  in  the  country,  but  most  of  the 
means  of  transporting  oil  as  well.  By  agreements  with  railroads, 
and  through  controlling  pipe  lines.  Standard  Oil  got  practically 
a  monopoly  of  the  oil  refining  business  of  the  country.  Standard 
Oil  thus  became  one  of  the  country's  largest  Trusts’,  and  the 
Trusts,  as  we  shall  see  later,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  bitter  op¬ 
position  and  criticism.  Like  Carnegie,  Rockefeller  in  his  later  life 
gave  away  a  great  deal  of  his  fortune  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  other  agencies  which  have  assisted  education,  medical  research, 
and  many  other  public  causes. 

The  great  new  power  producer  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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was  electricity.  In  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  electricity  had 
been  known,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  found  a  thousand 
uses.  Telegraph  and  telephone  and  the  electric  light  bulb  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Perhaps  none  of  these  inventions  was 
more  welcome  than  electric  light.  To  have  brilliant  light  in  an 
instant  without  a  flame  seemed  like  a  miracle.  Electricity  could 
be  used,  however,  not  merely  to  send  messages  and  make  heat 
and  light,  but  to  produce  power  and  run  machines.  Following 
experiments  by  the  famous  English  scientist  Michael  Faraday  in 
the  1830’s  and  1840’s,  the  electric  generator  was  gradually 
developed.  Then  in  1882  the  first  central  power  station  was 
opened  in  New  York  city.  It  was  designed  by  Edison  and  supplied 
electricity  to  only  twelve  city  blocks.  Already  various  inventors 
were  working  on  electrically  driven  railway  cars,  and  in  1888  an 
electric  railway  was  opened  for  regular  service  in  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  From  this  time  electric  street  railways  and  similar  short  lines 
began  to  appear  all  over  the  continent.  Within  a  very  few  years  the 
horse-drawn  street  cars,  which  many  cities  had  used,  had  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  By  1900  hydro-electric  power  was  also  coming 
in,  and  the  United  States  was  ready  for  the  tremendous  expansion 
in  electricity  which  has  been  so  important  in  the  twentieth  century. 

(c)  The  Revolution  in  Agriculture  and  Business.  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  was  brought  in,  as  we  have  seen,  by  inventions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adantic.  In  the  invention  of  farm  machinery, 
however,  North  America  led  the  way.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
American  land  was  much  cheaper  and  farms  were  bigger  than  in 
Europe;  farm  labourers  were  scarce,  and  markets  for  farm  products 
were  opening  up  in  the  rapidly  growing  industrial  cities  both  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas,  especially  in  Britain.  Hence  there  was 
a  pressing  need  for  machinery  to  help  the  North  American  farmer 
produce  his  crops. 

The  farm  machinery  invented  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  not 
power-driven,  except  for  threshing  machines  driven  by  steam  en¬ 
gines.  The  Machine  Age  did  not  fully  begin  in  American  agri¬ 
culture  until  the  twentieth  century,  when  gasoline  engines  and 
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electricity  became  common.  Nevertheless  the  inventions  in  the 
nineteenth  century  started  the  revolution.  Binders  to  harvest  grain, 
mowers  to  cut  hay,  threshing  machines  and  other  inventions  were 
labour-saving  devices  for  the  farm  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
before.  Up  to  this  time,  ploughs  were  crude,  seed  was  scattered  by 
hand,  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  or  scythe  and  cradle,  and  was 
threshed  with  a  flail  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses. 

American  farming  methods  began  to  change  rapidly  after  about 
1830.  Ploughs  were  improved  by  adding  iron  points.  Machines  for 
planting  were  brought  in  from  Britain,  and  as  their  value  was 
proven,  Americans  started  to  manufacture  them  and  to  improve 
them  for  American  conditions.  Inventors  also  went  to  work  to 


invent  a  machine  that  would  cut  grain,  and  at  least  two  were  in¬ 
vented  in  the  1830’s.  Leadership  fell  to  C.  H.  McCormick,  who 
patented  his  machine  in  1834,  and  a  few  years  later  he  built  a 
factory  in  Chicago  to  produce  it  for  sale. 

These  and  other  new  inventions  began  to  show  their  full  effect 
after  the  Civil  War.  By  that  time  settlement  was  spreading  into 
the  prairie  west,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  growing,  and 
machinery  could  be  manufactured  in  greater  quantity.  In  1869  a 
steel  plough  was  made,  and  soon  vast  areas  of  virgin  soil  were  being 
ripped  up  for  planting.  In  the  fifty  years  from  1860  to  1910  over 
500  million  acres  were  added  to  cultivation  in  the  United  States. 
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Reapers  and  threshing  machines  came  into  general  use  after  the 
Civil  War.  At  first  power  was  supplied  by  horses;  then  steam 
engines  were  used,  especially  for  threshing.  In  1878  a  binder  using 
twine  instead  of  wire  was  invented,  which  was  a  great  improvement. 
The  result  of  all  these  inventions  was  that  much  more  work  could 
be  done.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  between  1830 
and  1894  the  average  amount  of  human  labour  to  produce  a  bushel 
of  wheat  declined  from  three  hours  to  ten  minutes. 

Many  improvements  also  took  place  in  agricultural  methods  in 
this  period.  Modem  scientific  agriculture  had  actually  begun  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  new  methods  of  planting, 
fertilizing  and  preparing  the  land,  and  with  the  breeding  of  finer 
farm  animals.  From  England  these  improvements  spread  to  the 
United  States.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  men  like  Jefferson 
were  greatly  interested  in  better  farming.  After  the  Civil  War, 
however,  scientific  and  experimental  work  in  agriculture  greatly 
increased.  Agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations  were 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  study  was  given 
to  the  control  of  pests,  the  importing  of  new  plants,  the  use  of 
irrigation,  and  so  forth.  In  1899  a  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
established  at  Washington,  and  its  head  was  given  a  place  in  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Changes  were  taking  place  also  in  American  business  as  a  result 
of  inventions  and  the  beginning  of  the  Machine  Age.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  change  was  that  a  business  could  now  be  organized 
on  a  national  scale,  so  that  it  could  reach  all  parts  of  the  country 
instead  of  only  its  local  community.  Railways,  telegraphs  and  faster 
mail  service  all  helped  to  make  this  possible.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  many  other  inventions  which  speeded  up  business, 
especially  after  the  Civil  War— the  telephone,  typewriter,  cash 
register,  fountain  pen,  adding  machine,  dictaphone,  and  many 
others.  Advertising  increased  rapidly  with  magazines  that  went  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Advertising  agents,  who  were  experts 
in  arranging  advertising,  came  into  prominence  in  the  1 860's.  About 
1872  the  first  mail-order  businesses  started. 
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Most  of  these  changes  in  business  have  gone  on  even  more 
rapidly  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  they  got  well  started  in  the 
last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  such  changes  made  it 
possible  for  men  like  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  to  organize  their 
business  on  a  national  scale,  and  this  was  an  important  part  of 
the  coming  in  of  the  Machine  Age. 

(d)  How  these  Revolutions  Affected  Life  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  many  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  the  life  of  the 
American  people,  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  changes  in  city  life 
were  probably  the  greatest.  Manufacturing  in  factories  drew  more 
and  more  workers  into  the  cities,  not  only  from  the  farms  hut  from 
the  immigrants  who  began  to  come  in  larger  numbers  after  the 
Civil  War.  From  1860  to  1890  the  number  of  American  cities  of 
8,000  or  more  people  grew  from  141  to  547.  In  the  1880's  Chicago, 
which  was  only  about  fifty  years  old,  grew  from  500,000  to  over  a 
million.  By  1900  over  twenty-five  million  people,  one  in  every  three, 
lived  in  such  cities.  This  was  still  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
people  than  live  in  United  States  cities  today. 

Cities  did  not  grow  much  in  the  South  in  this  period.  Even 
though  southern  cotton  mills  increased,  the  South  did  not  become 
a  busy  manufacturing  section.  It  remained  chiefly  a  land  of  farm¬ 
ing.  One  major  effect  of  the  Civil  War  was  to  break  up  its  large 
slave-run  plantations  into  small  farms,  many  of  them  worked  by 
poor  tenants  or  ‘share-croppers',  white  or  Negro,  who  got  only  a 
small  share  of  the  crop  from  the  landlord  for  their  labour.  But  the 
heavy  damage  done  to  the  South  by  the  grim  conflict  left  it  lagging 
behind,  and  it  did  not  share  on  the  whole  in  the  great  growth  of 
American  industry  that  came  after  the  war. 

Life  in  the  rapidly  growing  northern  cities  had  both  its  bad 
and  good  sides.  On  its  bad  side  was  the  fact  that  terrible  slum  areas 
grew  up,  where  people  were  often  crowded  into  disgusting  tene¬ 
ment  houses  that  spread  crime  and  disease.  Cities  had  few,  some 
times  no,  health  regulations.  Wages  were  very  low,  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  those  days  did  practically  nothing  to  assist  and  protect 
people  in  need,  and  many  agencies  which  now  give  help  had  not 
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yet  been  developed.  To  the  crowded 
slums  drifted  many  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  who  did  not  understand  the 
language  and  customs  of  their  new 
country,  and  so  were  often  forced 
to  accept  low  wages  and  long  hours 
of  employment. 

Working  conditions  in  many 
American  industries  were  very  un¬ 
desirable  and  there  were  no  laws 
forbidding  such  conditions.  Hours 
were  long,  machinery  lacked  pro¬ 
per  safety  devices,  and  accidents 
were  all  too  common.  Women  and 
children  also  worked  long  hours  in 
poorly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated 
plants.  Litde  thought  was  given  to 
the  health  of  workers.  All  factory 
employees  were  haunted  by  one 
great  fear— the  danger  of  swift  dis¬ 
missal  if  times  grew  bad.  Aging 
workers  were  certain  to  be  laid  off. 
During  the  hard  times  in  the  years 
after  1873  and  1893  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  thrown  out  of  work. 
Workers  and  their  families  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  these  periods  of 
depression.  They  blamed  their 
hardships  on  the  greed  of  big  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  whose  only  interest 
seemed  to  be  profit. 

Hard  times  aroused  the  farmers 
also  to  complain  against  the  power 
of  big  business.  The  farmers  in  the 
West,  especially,  charged  that  they 


were  being  robbed  by  the  low  prices 
they  received  for  their  crops,  the 
high  freight  rates  charged  by  the 
railway  companies,  dishonesty  in 
the  weighing  and  grading  of  their 
produce,  the  high  costs  of  farm 
machinery  and  other  supplies,  and 
the  high  interest  they  paid  on  farm 
loans  and  mortgages.  All  such  com¬ 
plaints  were  increased  by  the  way 
in  which  some  of  the  wealthy  busi- 
ness  men  lived— by  their  far  too 
luxurious  mansions  staffed  by  many 
servants,  and  the  lavish  and  selfish 
spending  of  their  money  on  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  own  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  was  found  too,  that  their 
money  was  being  used  to  bribe  and 
corrupt  politicians  to  help  their  own 
business  interests.  Probably  the 

j 

most  corrupt  period  in  United 
States  politics  was  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  General  Grant,  1863-76, 
who  was  not  himself  corrupt  but 
proved  to  be  a  weak  president. 

Reforms,  however,  were  not  lack¬ 
ing.  Farmers  organized  co-oper¬ 
atives  and  other  movements  to 
improve  their  conditions,  the  best 
known  being  the  Granger  Move¬ 
ment  which  spread  into  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  1  rade  or 
labour  unions  which  had  been 
started  earlier  in  the  century  grew 
gready  in  membership.  In  1886  a 
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number  of  unions  co-operated  to  form  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  with  Samuel  Gompers  as  president.  Gompers,  who  had  come 
from  England  as  a  poor  immigrant,  was  a  leader  in  the  American 
labour  movement  for  forty  years  and  became  a  figure  of  world-wide 
importance.  The  early  trade  union  movement  in  the  United  States 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  example  of  the  British  labour  movement. 

Farmers  and  labour  also  tried  going  into  politics,  and  formed 
several  political  parties  which  ran  candidates  in  both  state  and 
national  elections.  Their  most  ambitious  attempt  was  the  Populist 
Party  which  tried  to  elect  a  president  in  1892.  In  1896  it  supported 
the  Democratic  candidate,  William  Jennings  Bryan.  These  ‘third 
parties’  never  succeeded  in  replacing  the  two  main  parties,  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  many  of  the  things  which  they 
advocated,  such  as  the  income  tax  and  the  regulation  of  freight 
rates,  later  came  in. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  life  in  the  cities  had  its  good  as 
well  as  its  bad  side,  and  this  was  certainly  true.  In  the  early  nine 
teenth  century  the  three  biggest  United  States  cities,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  lacked  pavements,  sewage  systems,  water 
supplies,  street  lighting,  fire  and  police  protection,  and  stoves  and 
furnaces  in  the  buildings.  From  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
especially  after  the  Civil  War,  these  things  all  began  to  develop 
rapidly.  Nor  did  the  cities  only  benefit.  Life  on  the  farms  improved 
with  better  houses  and  many  labour-saving  devices. 

Opportunities  for  education  also  increased  in  both  town  and 
country,  although  they  were  not  as  great  as  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Many  states  sought  to  limit  child  labour  by  making  attendance  at 
school  compulsory.  High  Schools  also  had  a  very  rapid  growth 
after  1880.  While  the  quality  of  schooling  varied  widely,  it  was 
most  important  in  spreading  the  ideals  of  democracy.  Colleges  in¬ 
creased  in  number  and  improved  their  standards.  Better  training 
was  given  to  students  entering  the  professions.  State  colleges  and 
universities  were  started  to  encourage  scientific  agriculture  and 
engineering.  In  these  colleges,  the  courses  were  open  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  This  was  the  period  also  when  Public  Libraries  developed, 
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one  of  the  greatest  encouragements  being  the  money  given  by 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Thus  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  proving  that  they 
could  not  only  take  advantage  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  which 
was  so  rapidly  changing  their  country,  but  that  they  could  meet 
the  problems  caused  by  it. 


2.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Machine  Age  in  Canada 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  With  her  small  population,  however,  and  her  closeness  to 
pioneer  life,  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  were  felt  less 
rapidly.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  she 
really  entering  the  Machine  Age.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number 
of  important  changes  to  be  mentioned  here. 

(a)  The  Revolution  in  Travel  and  Communication.  In  a 
country  of  such  distances  as  Canada,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
have  been  some  remarkable  achievements  in  transportation.  By  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  fur-trading  canoe  route  from  Montreal  to  the  Rockies, 
using  large  canoes  which  could  carry  crews  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
loads  of  four  or  even  five  tons.  Later,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  St. 
Lawrence  and  Welland  canals  were  built,  so  that  by  1848  there 
was  a  Canadian  channel  nine  feet  deep  above  Montreal,  and 
vessels  could  sail  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Huron  by  this  great 
Canadian  waterway.  By  1832  the  Rideau  canals  had  also  been 
built  by  the  British  government.  Steamships  had  also  developed 
rapidly.  In  fact,  Canada  had  the  first  steam-driven  vessel  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Frontenac,  built  near  Kingston  in  1816.  By  the 
1830^  steamships  were  everywhere  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  On  the  ocean,  the  Canadian  ship  Royal  William  also 
led  the  way  with  its  record-breaking  trip  from  Quebec  to  Britain, 
and  in  the  1 840's  Samuel  Cunard,  one  of  the  backers  of  the  Royal 
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Courtesy  British  Columbia  Archives 
A  Famous  Early  Canadian  Steamboat  on  the  West  Coast 

William ,  organized  his  first  transatlantic  steamship  line  from 

Halifax. 

After  1850  these  advances  continued.  Following  Confederation 
improvements  in  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  continued.  New  canals 
were  built  above  Montreal,  including  a  Canadian  one  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  so  that  by  1903  there  was  a  waterway  of  fourteen-foot  mini¬ 
mum  depth  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  Montreal.  This 
was  just  in  time  to  become  a  route  for  the  grain  which  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  pour  out  of  the  Canadian  West.  By  1900,  also,  work  had 
begun  on  a  thirty-foot  channel  up  to  Montreal,  and  soon  after  that 
plans  began  for  the  modern  Welland  Canal  with  its  seven  great 
locks  which  can  carry  the  largest  lake  freighters. 

Long  before  this,  Canadian  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
world-wide  sea  trade  of  the  Maritimes  had  made  Canada,  at  the 
time  of  Confederation,  the  fourth  largest  shipping  country  in  the 
world.  This  was  largely  because  of  the  importance  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  on  the  oceans,  for  the  greatest  days  of  the  wooden  ship 
came  after  1850,  just  before  the  iron  vessel  took  over  ocean  com¬ 
merce.  In  those  days  of  wooden  ships  and  iron  men’,  the  sailing 
craft  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  known  in  the  ports 
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of  every  continent.  People  spoke  of  the  ‘Bluenose  Navy’.  Beautiful 
clipper  ships,  the  fastest  type  of  sailing  vessel  afloat,  were  turned 
out  by  world-famed  Maritime  ship-builders. 

Railways  were,  however,  the  greatest  development  after  1850, 
just  as  they  were  in  the  United  States.  Canada’s  pioneer  railway 
train  made  its  first  journey  on  July  21,  1836,  on  a  track  of  wooden 
rails  from  La  Prairie  opposite  Montreal  to  St.  John  on  the  Richelieu 
River— fourteen  and  a  half  miles.  The  Governor-General  and  spe¬ 
cial  guests,  and  about  two  hundred  other  ‘respectable  persons’  as 
the  newspapers  called  them,  were  invited  to  ride.  Soon  other  little 
railways  were  built,  mostly  to  connect  waterways.  By  the  1 850’s 
however,  it  was  seen  that  long  main  lines  were  needed  which 
could  stay  open  winter  and  summer  as  the  waterways  could  not 
do,  and  in  1860  the  first  important  line  of  this  kind  in  British  North 
America  was  completed,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  running  from 
Sarnia  on  the  west  to  Riviere-du-Loup  on  the  east.  It  was  the 
longest  trunk  line  on  the  continent.  When  the  part  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto  was  finished,  a  newspaper  said,  ‘It  is  certainly  a  novel 
feature  in  the  history  of  Canadian  travelling  when  papers  printed 
in  Montreal  can  be  read  in  Toronto  the  same  day.’ 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  Confederation  made  more  rail¬ 
ways  necessary.  It  was  part  of  the  Confederation  agreement  that  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  should  be  built  to  connect  the  Grand  I  runk 
at  Montreal  with  Halifax.  When  the  Intercolonial  was  opened  on 
July  1,  1876,  the  eastern  half  of  Canada’s  steel  band  was  complete. 
The  western  half,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was  much  more 
difficult.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  many  a  wild  project  for  so  young  a 
country.  In  order  to  persuade  business  men  to  tackle  the  task  at 
all,  the  railway  company  was  given  twenty-five  million  dollars  oi 
public  money  and  twenty-five  million  acres  of  fine  western  farm 
land— a  kingdom  for  the  West’s  iron  horse,  as  one  Canadian  his- 
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Bell  Calling  Brantford  From  Paris— 1878 

torian  has  said.  But  the  mountains  of  the  West  and  the 
muskeg  of  the  Canadian  Shield  raised  such  difficulties 
that  the  C.P.R.  needed  far  more  money  still  to  complete 
its  line.  Fortunately  the  company  got  a  remarkable  engi¬ 
neer,  William  Van  Horne,  an  American  of  tremendous 
energy,  and  when  the  railway  was  completed  in  1885, 
much  of  the  success  was  owing  to  him. 

Of  the  many  railway  builders  of  that  period,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  was  the  Canadian  engineer  Sandford 
Fleming  whose  name  became  famous  in  many  countries.  He  had  a 
prominent  part  in  building  the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific. 
Later  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  building  a  cable  from  Canada 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  he  it  was  also  who  first  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  world  be  divided  into  time  zones.  He  may  be  called 
the  ‘Father  of  Standard  Time. 
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In  the  field  of  communications 
Canada  shared  in  the  changes 
which  have  already  been  described 
for  the  United  States.  The  first 
Canadian  postage  stamps  were  is¬ 
sued  in  1851,  and  two  years  later 
the  first  Canadian  ocean  mail  serv¬ 
ice  was  begun.  Telegraphs  also 
developed  rapidly;  the  first  land 
line  was  strung  between  Toronto 


and  St.  Catharines  in  1847,  and  five  years  later  the  first  underwater 
cable  in  America  was  laid  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  New 
Brunswick. 

The  most  interesting  story,  however,  is  that  of  the  telephone. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  its  inventor,  was  a  young  Scotsman  who 
had  come  to  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  it  was  there,  in  1876,  that  he 
succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  transmitting  spoken  words  by  wire. 
The  first  long  distance  message  by  telephone  was  sent  between 
Brantford  and  Paris,  Ontario.  In  1878  the  first  telephone  exchange 
in  the  British  Empire  was  installed  at  Hamilton,  and  by  1888  both 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had  provincial  telephone  systems. 
Bell  moved  to  the  United  States,  but  he  kept  his  summer  home  at 
Baddeck  on  Cape  Breton  Island  where  he  carried  on  interesting 
experiments  including  some  with  kites  and  early  attempts  to  fly. 
It  was  there,  a  few  years  later,  that  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  made  the  first 
aeroplane  flight  in  the  British  Empire  in  his  home-made  Silver 
Dart ,  on  February  23,  1909. 

With  this  first  aeroplane  flight  Canada  was  on  the  threshold 
of  the  twentieth-century  world.  A  boom  in  railway  building  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  century.  From  1896  to  1914, 
15,000  miles  of  new  railway  were  built  in  Canada,  including  two 
new  transcontinental  lines,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  after  1917  were  formed  into  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  This  tremendous  expansion  was,  perhaps, 
greater  than  the  country  should  then  have  attempted.  By  1916 
Canada  had  nearly  40,000  miles  of  railway,  an  amount  exceeded 
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only  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Railways  made 
possible,  however,  the  settling  of  the  Canadian  West,  and  to  that 
we  should  turn  now  for  a  moment. 

(b)  New  Lands  and  New  People.  In  the  years  from  1896  to 
1914  Canada,  like  the  United  States,  experienced  the  greatest  wave 
of  immigration  in  its  history.  Not  all  of  these  newcomers  came  into 
the  West.  A  great  many  settled  in  the  rapidly  growing  industrial 
towns  and  cities  of  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  in  Ontario. 
The  West,  however,  was  completely  transformed,  and  that  is  why 
we  think  of  it  first  in  connection  with  the  immigration  of  these 
years. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  flood  of  immigration,  but 
chiefly  it  resulted  from  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  By  the  twentieth  century,  steamships  had  made  travel 
across  the  Atlantic  faster,  safer,  and  cheaper  than  ever  before,  and 
railways  had  opened  up  vast  stretches  of  the  unsettled  Canadian 
West.  Canada’s  homestead  system  offered  free  land;  in  addition, 
other  lands  lying  beside  the  homesteads  could  be  pre-empted’  and 
bought  cheaply.  The  teeming  industrial  cities  of  Britain  and  Europe 
needed  wheat,  and  no  better  wheat,  it  was  soon  found,  could  be 
grown  anywhere  in  the  world  than  on  the  broad  Canadian  plains. 
Thus  a  great  new  movement  into  Canada  began,  from  across  the 
Atlantic  and  up  from  the  United  States. 

The  newcomers  came  from  many  lands.  Of  almost  three  million 
who  came  between  1897  and  1914  nearly  one  million  came  from 
the  United  States,  many  of  them  returning  Canadians  and  most 
of  them  experienced  and  progressive  farmers.  From  the  British 
Isles  came  another  million,  and  almost  a  million  came  from  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe— from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Ukraine,  the  Balkan  countries,  and  Italy.  Canada  had  never 
before  received  so  many  non-English  settlers.  With  strange  lan¬ 
guages  and  customs,  it  was  hard  for  many  of  them  to  fit  into  their 
new  homes.  Sometimes  they  did  not  receive  the  understanding  and 
help  they  should  have  had.  Most  of  them,  however,  wanted  to 
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become  loyal  Canadians,  and  they  brought  rich  resources  of  indus¬ 
try  and  skill  which  strengthened  their  new  country. 

The  prairie  West  was  built  on  wheat,  and  a  remarkable  story  it 
is.  By  1915  the  West  became  the  world’s  greatest  wheat-exporting 
region,  with  a  crop  in  that  year  of  342,000,000  bushels.  Many 
things  had  to  work  together  to  make  such  a  result  possible,  but  three 
were  especially  important.  One  was  up-to-date  farm  machinery. 
Combines  and  power-driven  machinery  had  not  been  developed  yet, 
but  great  numbers  of  steam  threshing  outfits  and  horse-drawn 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping  machines  made  it  possible  to  culti¬ 
vate  large  prairie  farms.  A  second  factor  was  the  great  new  system 
of  handling  and  transporting  vast  quantities  of  grain.  Elevators  all 
through  the  West,  huge  storage  elevators  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  lake  freighters  specially  designed  for  such  trade,  special  ma 
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chinery  for  loading  and  unloading  and  inspecting  and  checking- 
all  these  made  up  the  most  efficient  grain-handling  system  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Canadian  method  of  grading 
wheat  became  accepted  as  a  standard  for  the  world’s  wheat  markets, 
and  ‘Manitoba  No.  1  Hard'  came  to  mean  the  highest  quality  of 
grain. 

New  types  of  wheat  was  the  third  thing  which  made  the  vast 
wheat  crop  of  the  West  possible.  Fine  Red  Fife  was  the  first  wheat 
which  made  Western  Canada’s  reputation.  It  had  been  developed 
by  David  Fife,  an  Ontario  farmer,  from  a  few  seeds  sent  to  him  from 
Scotland  about  1842.  A  quicker  ripening  wheat  to  avoid  early  frosts 
was  needed,  however,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  Marquis, 
Red  Fife’s  famous  successor.  Marquis  was  developed  by  Charles 
(later  Sir  Charles)  Saunders  who  was  appointed  Dominion  cereal- 
ist.  In  1904  he  selected  a  single  head  from  hundreds  of  new  strains 
he  was  developing,  and  from  this  within  twenty  years  came  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  bushels.  Many  other  improvements  on  wheat 
and  other  plants  have  been  made  since  that  time. 

Though  wheat  was  its  greatest  crop,  the  West  had  other  im¬ 
portant  grain  crops  and  other  interests  as  well.  Southern  Alberta 
had  ranching,  British  Columbia  lumbering,  mining,  fishing,  and, 
in  the  interior,  fruit  growing.  By  1914  Canada’s  settled  lands  and 
rapidly  growing  production  extended  across  the  full  width  of  the 
continent.  The  twentieth  century  for  Canada  was  to  have  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  at  least  it  had  opened  with  very  great  promise. 

(c)  The  Revolution  in  Industry  and  Power  Production. 
Canada  shared  also  in  the  development  of  manufacturing  which 
was  so  important  a  part  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Mills  with 
steam-driven  machinery  began  to  appear,  especially  by  the  1860’s, 
not  only  in  the  cities  but  in  many  towns  in  Eastern  Canada.  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  coal  and  iron-mining 
companies  were  organized.  Many  iron  products  including  rails 
and  even  locomotives  were  manufactured.  By  1882  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  Company  had  produced  the  first  steel  ingots  in  Canada. 
Sydney,  Hamilton,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  became  steel  producing 
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centres,  but  the  development  was  much  slower  than  in  the  United 
States,  partly  because  coal  and  iron  were  lacking  in  central  Canada 
and  had  to  be  imported  from  American  mines. 

Cotton  textile  mills,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  factories  were 
established  in  the  years  after  Confederation,  and  in  1878  Sir  John 
Macdonald’s  government,  as  part  of  its  ‘National  Policy’,  put  on 
a  high  tariff  to  protect  these  growing  industries.  One  of  the  most 
successful  industries  was  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery. 
In  1852  Daniel  Massey  set  up  a  tiny  shop  near  Newcastle,  Ontario, 
to  make  ploughs  and  spare  parts  for  threshers.  His  business  grew 
and  a  few  years  later  he  joined  with  Alanson  Harris  who  had 
begun  a  factory  at  Brantford.  By  1885,  the  Massey-Harris  firm  was 
shipping  machines  as  far  as  Germany  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Some  important  beginnings  were  also  made  in  other  industries 
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as  well.  In  mining  the  riches  of  the  Rossland-Trail  district  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  were  revealed  in  the  1880’s  and  90’s  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  silver,  nickel,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  In  1883,  during  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  nickel  of  the  Sud¬ 
bury  region  was  found.  Gold  in  the  Yukon  led  to  the  famous  rush 
of  ’98,  when  gold-hungry  miners  poured  into  the  Klondike  area  of 
the  Yukon,  and  Canada  had  its  wildest,  most  romantic  frontier 
town  in  Dawson,  the  far-northern  mining  centre. 

One  of  the  greatest  products  of  nineteenth-century  Canada, 
however,  was  square  timber  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys.  The  magnificent  stands  of  red 
and  white  pine  supplied  British  North  America’s  timber  trade  for 
many  years,  but  they  were  sacrificed  more  than  they  should  have 
been.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  new  use  for  lumber  began 
to  appear,  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper.  This  utilized  the  less 
valuable  soft  wood  trees,  the  spruce  and  birches  that  grew  thickly 
in  the  northern  forests.  The  rough,  wooded  Shield  country  in  par¬ 
ticular  gained  new  value.  By  1881  there  were  five  pulp  mills  in 
Canada,  and  these  laid  the  foundation  of  the  big  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  introduction  of  electricity  was  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  for  Canadian  industry  in  the  late  nineteenth  century;  electric 
power  could  drive  factory  machinery,  especially  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  which  lacked  coal  of  their  own.  The  first  small  plants 
that  made  electricity  had  been  run  by  steam  engines,  which  re¬ 
quired  coal.  But  electricity  made  from  water  power  (hydro-elec¬ 
tricity)  solved  a  great  problem  for  Canada  since  she  had  the  ‘white 
coal’  of  waterfalls  in  abundance.  The  first  Canadian  hydro-electric 
power  was  produced  in  1895  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  from  that  time 
Canada  has  been  among  the  leading  nations  in  hydro-electric  de¬ 
velopment.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of  hydro-electric  power  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  Canada  was  clearly  entering  the  Machine 
Age.  Soon  she  too  would  be  reckoned  among  the  world’s  industrial 
countries. 
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We  have  already  said  that  Latin  America 
was  not  changed  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  nearly  as  much  as  either  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The 
land  throughout  Latin  America  was  still  controlled  mainly  by 
wealthy  landowners  who  were  not  interested  in  beginning  new 
industries  and  did  not  wish  their  farm  labourers  to  be  drawn  away. 
The  governments  of  the  republics,  however,  often  invited  foreign¬ 
ers  to  invest  capital,  that  is,  to  lend  money,  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  and  new  industries,  and  for  the  building  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  means  of  travel  and  communication.  Thus  the 
owners  of  the  great  estates  and  the  foreign  investors  between  them 
came  to  control  the  economy  of  the  Latin  American  states,  and  they 
stressed  the  production  of  a  few  articles  at  good  rates  of  profit. 

The  exports  of  Latin  America  were,  therefore,  mostly  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  agricultural  produce  wanted  by  industrial  nations  like 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  in  a  way,  was  certainly  affecting  Latin  America;  for  its 
products  were  more  and  more  in  demand  in  these  outside  industrial 
countries,  to  help  feed  their  spreading  cities  and  run  their  growing 
factories.  Moreover,  their  rising  business  men  invested  money  in 
Latin  American  developments.  Yet  the  Machine  Age  so  far  mainly 
affected  Latin  America  from  outside.  Factory  industry  still  remained 
unimportant.  Most  of  the  poeple’s  simple  needs  continued  to  be 
supplied  by  home  craftsmen.  What  manufactured  goods  there  were, 
were  imported— for  those  few  who  could  afford  them.  There  was 
little  trade  between  the  Latin  American  countries  themselves.  Ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  for  the  most  part  went  and  came  from  overseas, 
just  as  they  had  done  in  the  colonial  period. 

Changes  were  taking  place,  however.  Transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  were  improving  with  the  coming  of  the  steamship,  rail¬ 
way,  telegraph,  and  other  inventions.  Latin  America  was  rich  in 
resources,  and  trade  increased  in  such  products  as  rubber,  coffee, 
wheat  and  bananas,  meat,  sugar  and  cotton,  wool,  oil,  nitrates,  cop- 
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per,  and  tin.  Each  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  had  its  story,  often  of  both 
success  and  failure.  Rubber,  for 
example,  came  into  demand  for 
export,  and  between  1890  and 
1912,  Brazil  had  a  great  boom  in 
rubber.  Rubber  trees  grew  wild  in 
the  vast  Amazon  River  Basin,  and 
many  stations  were  opened  to  col¬ 
lect  the  sap.  The  price  paid  was 
high,  so  high  that  workers  could 
be  persuaded  to  face  the  perils  of 
tropical  jungles  and  profits  were 
very  great.  Rich  business  men  built 
towns  and  even  beautiful  cities  like 
Manaos  a  thousand  miles  inland, 
up  the  Amazon.  Then  the  wild- 
rubber  trade  collapsed  when  the 
carefully  cultivated  plantations  of 
Malaya  came  into  production,  and 
supplied  rubber  at  low  prices. 

The  South  American  meat  trade 
was  more  permanent.  On  the 
southern  plains  ranching  developed 
first  for  hides  and  wool.  Then  with 
the  improvements  in  steamships 
and  in  artificial  refrigeration,  mar¬ 
kets  for  fresh  meat  were  opened  up 
in  Britain  and  in  Europe.  Meat 
packing  plants  were  started  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Uruguay  in  1905,  and 
stock  raising  became  increasingly 
important  in  these  countries. 

The  export  of  nitrates  for  fertil¬ 
izer  also  became  a  great  source  of 
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wealth,  especially  for  Chile.  Chile’s  northern  desert  was  turned  into 
a  money  maker  by  its  large,  bone-dry  nitrate  beds.  Other  minerals 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  such  as  copper  and  tin  in 
Bolivia,  and  silver  and  lead  in  Mexico,  were  developed  mostly  by 
foreign  business  interests. 

In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  capital  from  abroad,  Latin  America’s 
development  would  have  been  much  slower.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  one  remembers  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  railways, 
canals,  and  many  other  expensive  schemes  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  largely  financed  by  outside  capital,  especially 
from  Britain,  for  these  young  countries  did  not  then  have  enough 
money  of  their  own  to  pay  for  such  big  projects. 

Foreign  capital  also  aided  the  establishment  of  many  kinds  of 
plantations  in  Latin  America— bananas  in  Central  America,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Honduras,  coffee  in  Colombia,  and  so  on.  At  first  the 
chief  foreign  investor  was  Britain,  followed  by  some  European 
countries.  But  as  the  United  States  grew  in  industry  and  wealth, 
her  money  began  to  flow  to  Latin  America.  Sugar  plantations  were 
extended  by  American  capital  in  Cuba  even  when  that  island  was 
under  the  control  of  Spain.  Following  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in 
Mexico,  foreign  concerns  secured  ownership  rights  to  97  per  cent 
of  the  oil  fields.  Similar  conditions  developed  in  Peru.  However, 
the  leaders  of  Venezuela  learned  from  these  examples  and  secured 
payments  (royalties)  from  companies  on  all  the  oil  taken  out  of 
the  country.  British  capital  financed  the  building  of  the  railroads 
of  Argentina.  Likewise,  other  railroads  were  built  with  extensive 
outside  aid. 

The  pouring  of  foreign  capital  into  Latin  America  was  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  When  the  time  came  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
foreign  loans  or  return  money  borrowed  abroad,  the  Latin  American 
states  sometimes  could  not  meet  the  payments.  Then  difficulties 
arose,  and  in  some  instances  foreign  troops  were  sent  in  to  occupy 
the  capital  of  the  country  and  other  cities  until  the  debts  were  paid 
There  were  United  States  troops  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  as  late 
as  1933  and  1934,  though  most  of  these  cases  occurred  earlier. 
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By  the  twentieth  century  the  country  most  interested  in  the  Latin 
American  republics  was  the  United  States.  American  capital  was 
invested  in  copper,  silver,  and  oil  in  Mexico,  sugar  in  Cuba, 
fruit  in  Central  America,  oil  in  Venezuela,  and  so  on.  When  Cuba 
rebelled  against  Spain  in  1898,  the  United  States  went  to  war 
against  Spain  and  after  defeating  her,  made  Cuba  an  American 
protectorate  for  a  time.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  was  opened  in  1914,  was  the  greatest  venture  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America. 

These  activities  of  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  region 
frequently  aroused  resentment  in  Latin  America,  but  the  lack 
of  stable  and  honest  government  was  often  an  encouragement  to 
the  United  States  to  interfere.  Political  unrest  was  a  great  problem 
in  most  Latin  American  countries.  Too  often  military  dictators 
were  able  to  seize  power,  and  too  often  governments  were  riddled 
with  graft  and  corruption. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  signs  of  better  development 
by  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  not 
entered  Latin  America,  but  in  many  places  it  was  approaching. 
Trade  was  increasing.  Fine  cities  like  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Valparaiso  were  growing,  with  newspapers, 
schools  and  colleges,  beautiful  streets  and  many  other  signs  of 
modem  life.  New  means  of  transportations  were  opening  up 
backward  regions,  and  contacts  with  other  countries  were  in¬ 
creasing.  In  the  cities  especially  there  were  active  groups  of  people 
who  wanted  better  laws  and  better  conditions.  A  new  spirit  of  nation 
alism,  and  new  feelings  of  pride  in  Latin  America,  in  its  art, 
music,  and  ways  of  life,  could  be  seen  in  many  places.  The 
people  of  Latin  America  were  looking  forward,  rather  than  back. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  List  the  ways  in  which  machines  have  lessened  the  work  in 
the  home. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  called,  “Who  Am  I?”  on  one  of  the  inventors 
listed  in  this  chapter.  The  other  class  members  guess  who  it  is. 

3.  Eli  Whitney  is  usually  credited  with  having  started  mass  production. 
Have  the  class  discuss  the  result  of  this  on  life  today.  (1,  b) 

4.  Prepare  a  shadow  play  showing  the  improvement  of  farming 
methods  from  early  times  to  the  present.  (1,  c) 

5.  Have  four  students  prepare  short  speeches  on  the  life  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Thomas  Edison  and  Henry  Ford. 
(1,  a  and  b) 

6.  Have  two  committees  prepare  information  on  the  development  of 
water  transportation  and  of  railways  in  Canada  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  (2,  a) 

7.  Conduct  an  imaginary  radio  interview  with  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

8.  Have  the  class  compare  the  importance  of  wheat  in  the  early 
1900s  in  Western  Canada  with  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  1950's. 
(2,  a) 

9.  Foreign  money  was  poured  into  Latin  America  to  help  develop 
the  countries.  What  effects  did  this  have?  (3) 


Facts  to  Know 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Why  was  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  important?  (1,  a) 

What  were  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
early  railroads?  (1,  a) 


Match  the  following  inventions  with  the  man  responsible  for 
each:  CL  a  and  b) 


The  Clermont 
Telegraph 

Trans-Atlantic  Cable 
Telephone 
Cylinder  Press 
Cotton  Gin 


Eli  Whitney 
Cyrus  Field 
Robert  Fulton 
Richard  Hoe 
S.  F.  B.  Morse 
Alexander  Graham  Bell 
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4.  Outline  the  differences  between  early  factories  and  those  of  today. 
(1,  b  and  d) 

5.  Why  were  steel  plants  built  near  the  coal  mines?  (1,  b) 

6.  State  briefly  the  contribution  made  by  each  of  the  following  : 
George  Eastman,  Cyrus  McCormick,  Orville  Wright  and  George 
Westinghouse.  (1,  a  and  c) 

7.  (a)  What  were  the  difficulties  in  growing  wheat  in  the  prairies? 

(2,  b) 

(b)  How  were  these  overcome? 

8.  Why  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  not  affect  Latin  America  to 
any  great  extent  before  1914?  (3) 
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UNIT  SIX 


THE  AMERICAS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


1.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

2.  Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

3.  Latin  America  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

4 .  A  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Changes  in  the 

Americas 


If  you  were  to  ask  your  grandparents  what 
had  been  the  leading  feature  of  the  twentieth  century  through 
which  they  have  lived,  their  answer  would  probably  be  :  Change! 
The  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  change  too,  but 
in  the  twentieth  the  speed  of  change  increased.  In  no  other 
short  space  of  time  has  the  way  of  life  of  the  whole  people 
altered  so  much  and  in  so  many  ways,  and  nowhere  else  have 
these  changes  happened  more  quickly  than  in  the  Americas, 
and  particularly  in  North  America.  Since  rapid  changes  still  go 
on,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  a  world  without  them.  Yet  we 
know  that  in  many  earlier  periods,  the  patterns  of  life  remained 
fixed  for  generations  on  end.  Of  course,  it  would  be  short¬ 
sighted  to  conclude  that  our  century  must  be  far  cleverer  than 
earlier  ones,  or  that  all  the  changes  have  been  for  the  good. 
Some  have  raised  problems  that  are  still  far  from  solved,  but  a 
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first  step  towards  solving  these  problems  must  be  to  understand 
what  changes  have  taken  place. 

The  changes  your  grandparents  would  mention  first  would 
perhaps  be  radio  or  television.  These  were  unknown  when  they 
were  young.  They  might  have  seen  that  strange  new  curiosity, 
the  moving  picture,  but  it  was  a  flickering,  shadowy  thing  without 
sound.  The  telephone  and  electricity  were  still  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  often  regarded  as  luxuries,  not  much  used  out¬ 
side  the  cities.  Although  a  few  thousand  automobiles  were 
struggling  through  the  ruts  of  the  continent's  dirt  roads,  most 
people  wondered  whether  they  were  more  than  a  passing  fad, 
a  butt  for  jokes  on  the  theme,  “Get  a  horse!”  Despite  the  Wright 
brothers  pioneer  flight  in  1903,  the  air  age  was  still  well  in  the 
future. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  most  people  lived  on  farms  or 
in  small  towns.  Instead  of  the  noise  of  traffic,  they  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  barnyards,  of  horses,  pigs  and  hens.  Instead  of 
doing  the  weeks  shopping  at  a  supermarket,  they  produced  much 
of  their  food  themselves,  relying  on  merchants  for  only  a  few 
items  such  as  tea,  coffee  and  sugar.  It  was  a  time  of  heavy  work 
and  long  hours.  The  washing  machine,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
milking  machine,  and  the  bulldozer  were  still  unknown  to  men 
and  women  who  toiled  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week. 
Indeed,  the  farmer  worked  far  longer  hours  than  these.  And  yet 
those  days  had  many  satisfactions  to  which  older  people  look 
back  with  some  longing.  Life  was  less  hurried,  less  crowded,  and 
seemed  less  artificial.  Although  few  people  had  paid  vacations, 
there  usually  seemed  time  to  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  bicycling, 

skating  and  sleighing,  and  of 
watching  the  magic  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  seasons. 

Today  many  people  still  live  on 
farms  and  in  small  towns,  but  the 
great  fact  of  the  last  half  century 
and  more  has  been  the  tremendous 
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growth  of  the  large  cities.  Nearly  all  the  important  changes  that 
we  have  been  thinking  about  are  connected  with  the  ever-growing 
cities.  In  the  cities,  or  near  them,  are  the  large  factories  which 
produce  the  enormous  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  machinery 
which  are  so  important  to  modem  life.  In  the  cities,  to  take  only 
one  more  example,  are  found  the  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  the  publishing  centres  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
which  are  distributed  across  thousands  of  miles  in  a  few  days  or 
even  hours. 

Thus,  even  the  people  who  live  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  now 
feel  the  impact  of  the  city.  They  listen  to  the  same  radio  pro¬ 
grammes,  buy  the  same  manufactured  articles  and  wear  the  same 
kinds  of  clothes.  More  and  more,  the  farmer  tends  to  rely  on 
one  or  two  cash  crops’,  such  as  wheat  or  cattle  or  tobacco;  he 
may  not  produce  much  more  of  his  own  food  than  does  the  city 
dweller  with  his  little  summer  garden.  And  so  today,  although 
the  farmer  and  the  villager  have  their  own  outlook  on  life,  it  is 
much  nearer  than  it  used  to  be  to  that  of  their  cousin  who  now 
lives  in  the  big  city. 


I.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

In  the  twentieth  century,  just  as  in  the 
nineteenth,  the  United  States  has  usually  led  the  other  countries 
of  the  Americas  in  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  though 
Canada,  as  we  shall  see,  has  had  some  very  remarkable  changes  of 
its  own,  especially  in  the  North.  Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  United 
States  first. 

(a)  Immigration  Reaches  its  Highest  Peak.  No  change  in  the 
United  States  over  the  last  fifty  or  more  years,  has  been  more 
striking  than  the  continued  growth  in  population.  While  the 
census  of  1900  showed  a  count  of  seventy-five  million,  the  figure 
of  1950  was  twice  as  large,  or  just  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million.  Improved  medical  care  and  public  health  measures  help 
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to  explain  this  increase,  but  the  greatest  single  cause  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  enormous  immigrant  invasion  which  poured  into 
the  United  States  in  the  thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War  in  1914.  For  more  than  three  centuries 
Europeans  had  been  coming  to  the  Americas,  hut  the  numbers 
coming  in  these  years  were  far  larger  than  ever  before.  Moreover, 
while  previous  immigrants  to  the  United  States  had  come  largely 
from  northwestern  Europe,  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  new  immigrants  came  mainly 
from  the  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  from  Italy, 
the  Balkans,  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  great  majority  of  these  immigrants  landed  nearly  penniless 
at  some  great  eastern  port,  usually  New  York  City.  They  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  training  to  become  farmers  in  the 
west  or  skilled  workers  in  the  cities.  Like  other  immigrants  before 
them,  they  usually  had  to  take  the  heavy  jobs  of  manual  labour 
for  which  they  received  relatively  low  pay.  Often  they  lived  in 
miserable  tenements,  where  they  must  sometimes  have  wondered 
whether  it  had  not  been  a  mistake  to  leave  the  old  land  for  so  harsh 
a  life  in  the  new.  Finally,  however,  most  of  them  found  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  had  been  denied  to  them  in  the  crowded  countries  of 
Europe. 
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The  American  people  viewed  the  hordes  of  new  immigrants 
with  mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand  they  liked  to  think  of  the 
United  States  as  a  refuge  for  the  huddled  masses’  of  Europe,  as 
a  land  where  there  was  opportunity  for  all.  Moreover,  with  in¬ 
dustry  expanding,  with  subways  and  bridges  and  railroads  to  he 
built,  there  was  a  tremendous  demand  for  workers.  On  the  other 
hand  the  new  immigrants,  with  their  strange  customs,  habits  and 
languages,  were  often  met  with  the  same  feelings  of  prejudice 
which  had  greeted  earlier  immigrants,  such  as  the  Irish  and  the 
Germans.  With  their  low  living  standards  the  immigrants  ap¬ 
peared  to  press  down  wages  by  working  for  less  than  American- 
born  workers.  A  few— a  very  few— had  criminal  tendencies*  and 
these  might  give  a  bad  name  to  all  of  that  nationality.  In  a  general 
way,  the  people  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  seemed  more  un¬ 
like  the  old  Amerian  population  than  the  earlier  immigrants  from 
northwestern  Europe;  and,  as  always,  people  feared  and  distrusted 
that  which  was  strange. 

Americans  reacted  in  two  ways  to  the  coming  of  this  enormous 
stream  of  immigrants.  One  type  of  reaction  was  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  the  newcomers  to  become  useful  and  responsible 
citizens.  This  meant  finding  them  jobs,  houses  to  live  in,  churches 
to  attend,  newspapers  to  read,  and  so  on.  Above  all,  it  meant  finding 
schools  and  teachers  for  the  children  of  immigrants.  For  in  the 
schools  these  children  would  learn  the  English  language,  and 
absorb  something  of  the  history  of  the  American  people.  Although 
the  parents  might  in  some  sense  remain  strangers  in  the  new 
land,  their  children  would  become  as  American  in  their  outlook 
as  the  children  of  families  which  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  generations.  Moreover,  in  the  schools  the  children  would  learn 
to  qualify  themselves  for  skilled  and  attractive  jobs  which  their 
parents  had  been  unable  to  hold. 

There  was,  however,  another  type  of  reaction.  While  efforts 
were  being  made  to  absorb  the  immigrants  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  there  were  other  attempts  to  stop  or  at  least  slow 
down  the  flow  of  newcomers  to  American  shores.  Leaders  of  labour 
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unions  feared  that  immigration  would  keep  wages  down.  Other 
spokesmen  argued  that  the  long-established  Protestant  majority  in 
the  United  States  was  being  threatened  by  Roman  Catholic,  Greek- 
Orthodox,  and  Jewish  settlers.  Still  others  argued  that  the  cultural 
background  of  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  was 
too  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  to  be  overcome  by 
the  ‘melting-pot’. 

The  first  group  of  immigrants  to  be  restricted  was  one  of  the 
smallest,  the  Chinese.  During  the  great  period  of  railway  building, 
in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War,  a  number  of  Chinese  coolies 
had  been  brought  into  the  country  to  do  the  heavy  work.  Most 
of  them  settled  in  the  Far  West,  especially  in  California,  where 
they  soon  became  very  unpopular.  At  length  laws  were  passed  to 
prevent  further  Chinese  immigration;  finally  all  Asiatics,  except 
residents  of  the  Philippines,  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
were  forbidden  to  enter. 

The  first  moves  to  limit  immigration  from  Europe  were  aimed 
at  keeping  out  convicts,  anarchists,  the  mentally  ill  and  others 
likely  to  become  public  charges.  The  next  step  was  to  require  a 
literacy  test  (the  ability  to  read  and  write),  and  this  became  law 
in  1917.  The  final  stage  was  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
immigrants  to  be  admitted  in  any  one  year,  and  to  assign  a  ‘quota’— 
a  fixed  part  of  the  number—  to  each  country.  By  an  Act  of  Congress 
of  1924  immigration  from  any  European  country  in  one  year 
was  limited  to  two  per  cent  of  the  numbers  of  immigrants  from  the 
country  in  question  living  in  the  United  States  in  1890.  This 
obviously  favoured  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  large  influx  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
had  come  mainly  after  1890. 

This  legislation,  along  with  the  great  trade  depression  in  the 
1930’s  and  the  Second  World  War,  slowed  down  the  movement 
of  immigrants  to  a  trickle.  In  fact,  during  some  years  of  the 
depression  more  people  left  the  United  States  than  entered  it, 
something  that  had  never  happened  in  any  earlier  period  of 
American  history.  Thus  a  historic  experiment,  of  attempting  to 
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weave  an  American  nationality  out  of  many  European  and  non- 
European  strands,  came  to  an  end.  Although  some  European 
countries,  notably  Italy,  were  still  overcrowded,  only  a  few  selected 
people  could  henceforth  leave  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  It  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  disturbances  in  Europe  in 
the  years  following  the  First  World  War  were  partly  owing  to  the 
closing  of  the  great  safety  valve  of  overseas  emigration.  Thus,  even 
the  purely  internal  measures  of  a  large  and  powerful  country  like 
the  United  States  might  have  serious  effects  in  the  outside  world, 
(b)  The  Enormous  Expansion  in  American  Industry. 
During  all  these  years  vast  changes  were  occurring  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  United  States,  which  would  determine  how  people 
would  make  a  living,  and  how  comfortable  and  satisfying  life 
would  be.  The  great  feature  of  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  the  continuing  advance  of  the 
American  industrial  revolution. 

Even  by  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  United  States  was  becom¬ 
ing  the  world's  greatest  industrial 
nation,  having  passed  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  in  the  production  of 
iron,  steel  and  coal.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  age  of  oil  and  electricity, 

American  leadership  became  even 
more  marked.  By  the  1950’s  the 
United  States  had  no  serious  rival 
as  the  world's  leading  industrial 
power. 

What  explained  this  great  de¬ 
velopment?  Among  many  reasons 
were  the  following:  an  intelligent 
and  active  population;  a  generous 
supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  coal,  iron,  cotton 
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and  lumber;  a  high  standard  of  living  which  made  it  possible  for 
Americans  to  buy  large  amounts  of  the  products  of  industry;  and 
an  excellent  transportation  system,  which  allowed  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  to  be  moved  thousands  of  miles  across  tariff- 
free  territory.  Such  an  area  free  of  tariff  walls,  as  big  as  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe  but  with  only  one  language,  gave  the  United 
States  an  enormous  and  wide  open  home  market.  This  huge  market 
encouraged  mass  production  of  goods  by  machinery  in  immense 
quantities. 

Mass  production  and  mass  distribution  of  goods  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  every  industrial  country,  but  nowhere  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  in  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  mass  production— one  which  caught  the  imagination  of  the  world 
—was  Henry  Ford’s  ‘assembly  line’  for  the  manufacture  of  automo¬ 
biles.  Ford  showed,  beyond  question,  that  the  method  of  assembly 
line  mass  production  could  lower  the  cost  of  making  automobiles, 
and  thus  lower  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  sold,  while  wages 
in  the  automobile  factories  could  be  maintained  or  even  raised. 
During  the  year  1914  improvements  in  Ford’s  production  system 
reduced  the  time  taken  to  assemble  an  automobile  from  fourteen 
hours  to  ninety-three  minutes.  Similar  mass  production  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  many  other  fields,  notably  in  meat  packing 
where,  as  the  saying  went,  every  part  of  the  pig  was  used  but  the 
squeal. 

New  ‘mass  methods’  of  distributing  products  also  came  into  use 
in  these  years,  for  instance,  with  the  spread  of  chain  stores.  The 
local  corner  grocery,  owned  by  one  man,  found  it  had  a  new  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  chain  store,  and  later  in  the  ‘supermarket’,  which 
were  often  owned  and  controlled  by  a  large  corporation  with  its 

head  office  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  country  store  also  found  it  had 
to  compete  with  the  large  mail¬ 
order  houses  which  could  distribute 
goods  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by 
mail.  These  mass  methods  of  di$- 
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tribution  increased  the  demand  for  goods  and  so  encouraged  mass 
production  in  manufacturing.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  thousands  of  the  small  independent  stores  survived  in  spite 
of  the  new  competition,  by  bringing  their  methods  up-to-date  and 
sometimes  by  joining  together  in  associations  which  could  buy 
their  goods  more  cheaply  in  large  quantities. 

New  methods  in  transportation  also  encouraged  the  growth  of 
large-scale  trade  and  manufacturing.  For  fifty  years  before  1914 
railways  were  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  American  trans¬ 
portation  system.  Railways,  in  fact,  absorbed  more  energy  and 
money  than  any  other  American  activity.  By  1914  the  United  States 
had  more  miles  of  railway  tracks  than  all  of  Europe.  In  the  years 
following,  however,  the  mighty  rail  systems  had  to  meet  increas¬ 
ingly  severe  competition  from  the  automobile,  the  truck  and  the 
aeroplane.  In  this  later  period  after  the  First  World  War,  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  tracks  actually 
decreased,  while  the  highway  system  of  the 
country  was  almost  completely  remade  and 
enormously  expanded.  Flundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  went  into  multi-lane,  hard-surfaced 
highways  and  turnpikes.  Soon  it  became  a 
commonplace  event  for  families  to  tour  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  during  their  vacations. 

More  important  for  the  nation's  business  life, 
a  new  trucking  industry,  more  flexible  in 
many  ways  than  the  railway  system,  carried 
much  of  the  freight  of  expanding  trade  and 
industry.  And  by  the  1930’s  both  passengers 
and  freight  were  being  regularly  carried  by 
air  in  increasing  numbers  and  amounts. 

All  these  changes,  gathering  speed  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  were  remaking 
American  society  at  an  almost  frightening 
rate.  Everywhere  large-scale  organizations 
were  growing.  ‘Big  Business’  was  gaining  more 
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and  more  power.  The  cities  were  becoming  ever  larger,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  were  imposing  their  standards  and  outlook  on  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  was  apparent  that  the  United  States,  for  good  and 
for  ill,  had  almost  been  remade  by  the  Machine  Age. 

(c)  The  Government  Takes  a  Hand  in  Controlling  Business. 
To  many  Americans  there  was  much  cause  for  alarm  in  these 
changes.  The  advantages  of  larger-scale  business  were  easy  to  see, 
but  would  not  the  price  be  too  high,  if  a  few  business  men,  under 
no  outside  control,  came  to  dominate  the  government  of  the  country 
and  the  very  lives  of  its  citizens?  Indeed,  the  spread  of  industry  had 
brought  increasing  evils  that  cried  out  for  correction.  Working 
hours  were  still  long,  conditions  of  work  often  remained  unsanitary 
and  dangerous,  slums  continued  to  grow  up  around  the  factories, 
and  working  men  and  their  families  were  ever  haunted  by  fear  of 
unemployment.  Farmers  felt  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  railways 
and  the  large  manufacturers  of  farm  implements,  who  set  rates  and 
prices  to  suit  themselves.  Factory  workers  and  miners  felt  like  help¬ 
less  cogs  in  enormous,  machinelike  organizations.  The  public  as  a 
whole  came  to  suspect  that  many  goods  advertised  and  sold  were 
inferior  in  quality  and  sometimes  even  dangerous  to  use.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  famous  novel  published  in  1906, The  Jungle,  by  Upton 
Sinclair,  a  shocking  picture  was  drawn  of  conditions  in  the  Chicago 
meat-packing  plants. 

All  these  complaints  led  to  demands  that  government  take  steps 
to  regulate  ‘Big  Business  and  protect  the  citizens  of  the  country 
against  abuses  which  had  arisen.  Already  two  acts  had  begun  such 
regulation:  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887,  which  had  given 
the  government  power  to  control  trade  passing  from  one  state  to 
another,  and  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  of  1890,  which  gave  the 
government  the  right  to  control  the  ‘Trusts.  But  these  acts  were 
so  ineffective  that  they  aroused  a  greater  demand  for  regulation. 
One  important  influence  behind  this  demand  was  a  group  of  men 
and  women  known  as  ‘muckrakers’,  who  exposed  the  evils  of  the 
day  in  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  as  well  as  in  fiction. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Theodore  (‘Teddy')  Roosevelt  came 
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into  the  presidency  in  1901.  He  had  been  elected  Vice-President 
in  the  previous  year,  but  six  months  after  the  inauguration  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  was  shot  and  Roosevelt  became  President.  Roosevelt 
loved  to  be  known  as  a  man  of  action.  He  had  been  Governor  of 
New  York,  but  before  that  had  lived  in  the  West  for  a  time.  “You 
would  be  amused  to  see  me,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “in  my  broad 
sombrero  hat,  fringed  and  beaded  buckskin  shirt,  horsehide  chap- 
arajos  or  riding  trousers,  and  cowboy  boots,  with  braided  bridle  and 
silver  spurs.’’  In  the  war  against  Spain  he  had  taken  a  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment,  nicknamed  the  ‘Rough  Riders’  to  Cuba.  Roosevelt  was,  in 
fact,  a  remarkable  man  in  his  variety  of  interests  and  in  his  energy, 
and  he  was  always  doing  something  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Cartoonists  loved  to  show  him  with  a  big  stick  threaten¬ 
ing  his  enemies,  because  he  once  gave  the  advice,  “Walk  softly  and 
carry  a  big  stick.” 

As  President,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ‘Teddy’  Roose¬ 
velt  did  something  to  curb  Big  Business,  though  he  was  not  a 
radical  reformer  by  any  means.  He  brought  several  charges  in  the 
courts  against  large  business  combinations  or  ‘trusts’,  and  especially 
one  case  against  a  huge  railway  trust,  thus  earning  his  well-known 
title  of  ‘trust  buster’.  This  was  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  new  efforts  to  control  railway  rates.  Roosevelt 
also  intervened  in  a  long  and  bitter  strike  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  helping  to  bring  about  a 
fair  settlement  for  the  workers.  Before  this  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  usually  favoured  the  owners  in  such  dis¬ 
putes.  Laws  were  also  passed  to  conserve  natural  re¬ 
sources,  a  subject  dear  to  Roosevelt’s  heart,  and  to 
provide  for  inspection  of  food  and  drugs,  so  that  the 
public  would  be  protected.  Roosevelt  in  his  eight  years 
as  President  (1901-1909),  thus  made  the  presidency 
a  greater  force  for  leadership  in  the  country  than  it 
had  been  since  the  days  of  Lincoln. 

Another  great  leader  soon  followed  Roosevelt: 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  President  from  1913  to 
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1921.  Between  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  the  President  was  William 
Howard  Taft,  a  Republican  like  Roosevelt.  Taft  shared  some  of 
Roosevelt’s  aims,  but  did  not  have  his  skill,  and  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  a  hitter  split  in  the  Republican  party.  The  result  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Democrats  in  1912,  when  Wilson  was  elected.  Wilson 
was  even  more  progressive  than  Roosevelt,  and  during  his  first 
years  in  office  he  was  able  to  carry  through  important  reforms.  The 
anti-trust  laws  were  tightened  up,  the  American  banking  system 
was  improved,  and  the  tariff  was  lowered.  Wilson  was  even  more 
successful  than  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  using  the  presidency  to 
give  leadership  to  the  United  States. 

Wilson’s  reforms  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  the  government  played  a 
smaller  part  in  affecting  the  economic  and  business  life  of  the 
country— quite  the  reverse,  in  fact,  since  war  always  increases  the 
need  for  government  action.  With  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  in  1917  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  build 
a  large  army,  to  arrange  for  an  enormous  production  of  war  sup 
plies,  to  fix  prices,  and  even  to  take  over  the  railways.  Such  sweep 
ing  government  activity  was  something  entirely  new  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

The  American  people  did  not  like  this  control  by  government 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  even  though  they  had  wanted 
the  abuses  of  the  trusts  curbed  in  the  years  before  the  war.  While 
the  war  was  on,  the  government’s  actions  were  accepted  as  necessary 
to  win  the  struggle.  But  when  it  ended,  there  was  a  general  desire 
to  go  back  to  the  old  ways— to  ‘return  to  normalcy’,  in  the  words  of 
the  new  president,  Warren  Harding,  a  Republican  who  was  elected 
in  1920.  During  the  1920’s,  therefore,  the  national  government  was 
far  less  active  in  economic  matters  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous 
twenty  years.  With  the  country  at  peace  and  apparently  prosper¬ 
ous,  it  seemed  best  to  let  well  enough  alone.  The  chief  politicians 
of  the  day  had  close  ties  with  many  leading  business  men,  who 
generally  desired  to  see  the  government  play  as  small  a  part  as 
possible  in  economic  life.  Some  groups,  notably  the  farmers,  failed 
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to  share  in  the  widely  advertised  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
but  their  protests  received  little  attention  at  the  time. 

(d)  The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s  Brings  the  New  Deal. 
In  October,  1929,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  prices  on  the  New  York 
stock  market,  the  nerve  centre  of  American  business.  This  was  a 
shattering  blow.  I  he  people  of  the  United  States  had  been  proud 
of  their  prosperity  in  the  1920’s,  and  could  scarcely  imagine  that 
it  would  not  continue.  They  might  have  been  still  more  unhappy 
had  they  realized  then,  that  an  economic  depression  had  begun 
which  would  be  world-wide,  and  would  last,  with  some  ups  and 
downs,  throughout  the  1930’s.  Soon  after  the  stock-market  crash, 
the  effects  of  the  depression  began  to  spread  through  the  business 
life  of  the  country.  Merchants  could  not  meet  their  debts.  Orders 
for  manufactured  goods  were  cancelled.  Employers  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  off  more  and  more  of  their  working  staffs;  men  and 
women  who  kept  their  jobs  often  worked  shorter  hours  at  lower 
wages.  With  their  reduced  earnings  they  were  unable  to  pay  the 
existing  prices  for  food  and  other  agricultural  products,  which  then 
fell  disastrously  low.  By  1933  the  United  States,  as  well  as  much 
of  the  world,  was  in  the  full  grip  of  a  great  depression,  marked  by 
wide-spread  unemployment  and  numerous  bank  failures. 

The  Republican  politicians,  led  by  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
were  baffled  and  bewildered  by  these  unexpected  disasters.  At  first 
they  denied  that  anything  serious  was  wrong.  Once  confidence  was 
restored,  they  declared,  the  economy  would  right  itself.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  interference  by  the  government  would  harm  rather  than 
help  the  return  to  prosperity.  As  the  depression  steadily  deepened, 
however,  Hoover  adopted  many  measures  that  would  have  been 
unthinkable  only  a  short  time  before.  The  most  far-reaching  of 
these  was  the  establishment  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  1932,  empowered  to  grant  loans  to  business  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  wheels  of  industry  turning  again. 

Even  these  measures  failed  to  halt  the  spread  of  unemployment 
or  to  maintain  prices  and  wages.  Discontented  and  fearful,  the 
voters  swept  Hoover  and  the  Republicans  from  office  in  1932, 
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where  they  had  been  since  1920,  electing  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democrats  in  a  tidal  wave  of  votes.  In  the  depths  of  the 
depression,  moreover,  many  Americans  despaired,  thinking  that 
democratic  representative  government  could  not  solve  the  problems 
of  modem  industrial  society.  Soon,  however,  the  nation  recovered 
its  hope  and  optimism  under  the  confident  leadership  provided  by 
the  new  president. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was  elected  President  in  1932,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  Presidents  in  the  history  of  the  United 
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States.  Greeted  almost  as  a  saviour  to  his  country  when  he  was 
inaugurated,  he  came  to  be  as  bitterly  hated  by  some  as  he  was 
loved  and  admired  by  others.  He  had  the  enormous  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  United  States  through  both  the  greatest  depression 
and  the  greatest  war  in  its  history.  He  made  one  record  which  will 
likelv  never  be  broken.  No  other  man  has  been  elected  President 

j 

more  than  twice.  He  was  elected  four  times,  and  after  his  death  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  passed  forbidding  anyone  to  have 
more  than  two  terms  as  President.  Roosevelt  had  a  marvellous  radio 
voice,  and  he  was  the  first  President  to  use  radio  with  anv  skill. 
Through  it  tens  of  millions  of  people  heard  him,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  all  around  the  world.  Most  remarkable  was  the 
fact  that  in  1920  he  had  been  struck  down  and  crippled  by  polio. 
His  public  career  had  seemed  ended,  but  with  magnificent  courage 
he  triumphed  over  his  handicap,  and  after  that  for  thirteen  years 
until  his  death  in  1945  he  held  the  presidency. 

When  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  as  President  on  March  4, 
1933,  the  depression  was  at  its  worst.  Every  bank  in  the  country 
was  closed  and  the  number  of  unemployed  was  estimated  at  any¬ 
where  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  million.  The  people  were  waiting 
for  the  President  to  give  leadership.  Roosevelt  immediately  inspired 
confidence,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  except  fear  itself. 
‘‘Our  greatest  primary  task,”  he  declared,  “is  to  put  people  to  work.” 

The  many  steps  which  Roosevelt  and  Congress  took  to  meet  the 
depression  came  to  be  known  as  the  New  Deal,  and  their  aims  were 
often  spoken  of  as  the  three  R‘s— relief,  recovery,  and  reform. 
Relief  for  those  who  needed  employment  and  help;  recover)'  for 
agriculture,  business,  and  all  the  other  economic  interests  of  the 
country;  and  reforms  which  would  help  to  prevent  such  disasters 
in  the  future.  Money  was  made  available  for  relief,  large  public 
works  programmes  were  organized  to  provide  jobs  until  private 
industry  could  take  back  workers.  Efforts  were  made  to  raise  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  by  limiting  production,  and  to  maintain  wages  and 
working  standards  by  agreements  among  industries. 

Steps  were  taken  to  check  stock  market  speculation  of  the  son 
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that  led  to  the  crash  of  1929. 
The  banking  system,  which  had 
proved  so  weak,  was  strength¬ 
ened.  Another  series  of  laws 
provided  assistance  to  persons 
needing  it  because  of  ill-health, 
unemployment  and  old-age. 
Such  social  legislation  had  ex¬ 
isted  in  European  countries,  no¬ 
tably  Great  Britain,  and  had  long 
been  overdue  in  the  United 
States.  By  these  and  many  other 
measures,  the  New  Deal  showed 
that  serious  economic  problems  could  be  met  without  such  loss  of 
democratic  liberty  as  was  happening  in  Germany  under  Hitler 
at  that  very  time.  Many  of  the  New  Deal  acts  and  organizations 
came  to  be  known  by  their  initials,  for  example,  the  C.C.C.,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  was  established  to  do  works 
of  a  public  nature  such  as  reforestation,  flood  and  fire  control,  etc., 
and  which  quickly  put  over  300,000  of  the  younger  unemployed  to 
work. 

The  New  Deal  soon  aroused  opposition  and  bitter  argument. 
Admirers  of  Roosevelt  felt  it  saved  the  United  States.  Opponents 
said  that  the  country  would  have  recovered  without  it,  that  it 
wasted  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  made  the  government 
far  too  powerful  in  controlling  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 
Which  view  is  correct  will  continue  to  be  a  subject  of  hot  debate  in 
the  United  States  for  a  long  time.  At  least  the  United  States  pre 
served  its  democratic  system— free  speech  and  government  by  law 
and  ballots,  not  dictatorship  and  bullets.  The  fact  that  Roosevelt 
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was  re-elected  three  times  showed  too  that  he  kept  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  His  Democratic  successor,  Harry  Tru 
man,  was  also  elected  in  1948.  Not  until  1952,  with  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  their  candidate,  did  the  Republicans  elect  a  President, 
their  first  in  twenty  years. 

Despite  Roosevelt’s  success  the  economic  picture  still  had  many 
shadows  in  it  at  the  end  of  the  1930’s.  It  was  only  with  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  Second  World  War,  in  1941,  that  unem¬ 
ployment  largely  disappeared,  and  that  American  production  in 
industry  and  agriculture  shot  up  to  its  full  possibilities.  The  world 
did  see,  then,  an  almost  miraculous  American  expansion  that 
played  a  major  part  in  the  Allied  victory.  After  the  war  the  United 
States  was  truly  a  super-colossus  in  the  economic  world  scene,  with 
well  over  sixty  million  people  employed  in  a  vast  variety  of  activities. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  had  more  than  doubled  in 
the  twentieth  century,  but  its  industrial  output  has  multiplied  many 
times  over,  to  bring  about  the  almost  fantastic  changes  seen  in 
these  years. 


2.  Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Canada’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  from  1896  to  1911,  once  said  that  the  twentieth  century  would 
be  Canada’s  century— by  which  he  doubtless  meant  that  Canada 
was  entering  on  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  which  would  make  her 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  nations.  Perhaps  he  was  also  thinking  of 
the  change  from  his  own  earlier  years,  for  in  the  period  following 
Confederation  Canadian  growth  had  seemed  disappointingly  slow. 
There  were  some  great  accomplishments  in  those  years  after  1867, 
like  the  acquiring  of  the  West  and  the  building  of  the  C.P.R.;  yet 
times  were  generally  hard  in  Canada,  and  everything  seemed  to  be 
done  with  difficulty.  Foundations  were  being  laid,  but  it  was  not 
easy  for  people  to  see  that  this  was  so. 

Then,  just  before  the  twentieth  century,  Canada  seemed  to  ‘take 
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a  new  lease  on  life’,  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  century  there 
were  more  signs  of  growth  than  the  country  had  ever  known  before 
Lauriers  prophecy  certainly  seemed  reasonable.  Later,  however, 
people  wondered  about  it.  As  Canada  faced  a  World  War  in  1914, 
then  the  depression  in  the  1930’s,  then  a  second  World  War, 
it  often  seemed  that  the  prophecy  had  been  too  optimistic.  And 
yet,  as  we  look  back  over  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
we  can  see  that  Canada  was  developing  far  more  rapidly  than 
people  realized.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
was  true. 

(a)  Canada’s  Growth  in  Population  and  Settled  Area. 

Canada’s  1901  census  gave  her  population  as  5,371,315;  fifty 
years  later  it  was  over  fourteen  million.  This  did  not  make 
Canada  one  of  the  worlds  large  countries  in  population,  and  con¬ 
sidering  her  size  she  was  still  thinly  populated,  even  though  much 
of  her  area  is  not  suitable  for  heavy  settlement.  Nevertheless,  her 
rate  of  growth  in  population  was  high  during  this  half  century; 
actually  higher,  for  instance,  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Unit  Five,  what  a  remarkable  increase 
in  immigration  came  to  Canada  in  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  how  important  for  other  reasons  also  was  this  wave 
of  newcomers.  Those  from  the  United  States  were  especially 

valuable  in  the  West,  since  they 
brought  with  them  the  hard-earned 
skills  needed  for  prairie  farming. 
Those  from  the  British  Isles  spread 
across  the  country,  but  settled 
especially  in  the  growing  cities  of 
Ontario  and  the  fast-settling  west¬ 
ern  provinces.  Former  residents  of 
such  teeming  cities  as  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Glasgow  must  have 
had  twinges  of  homesickness  as 
they  looked  out  at  landscapes  so 
different  from  those  they  had  left, 
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but  they  could  not  be  strange  in  a  land  where  they  were  still  loyal 
subjects  of  the  British  monarch,  and  where  they  fitted  quickly 
into  systems  of  parliamentary  government  and  education  very 
similar,  in  many  ways,  to  those  they  had  left  behind. 

From  central  and  eastern  Europe,  also,  came  hundreds  ol 
thousands  who  added  new  strains  to  Canada’s  population.  Before 
1900,  it  had  been  overwhelmingly  British  and  French  in  origin. 
Now  new  languages  and  customs  were  added  to  the  Canadian 
scene.  Most  of  these  newcomers  fitted  well  into  their  new  homes, 
preserving  something  of  their  own  best  qualities  and  learning 
gradually  the  ways  of  their  chosen  land.  Schools  and  churches 
aided  them.  Many  of  them  pioneered  new  areas  in  the  West  and  in 
northern  Ontario,  or  turned  their  hands  to  heavy  work  in  mines, 
forests  and  factories. 

The  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in  1914  halted  this 
inflow  of  settlers;  in  fact,  many  of  the  young  men  were  soon  back 
across  the  ocean  fighting  and  dying  in  France.  After  the  war  there 
was  some  revival  of  the  immigrant  tide,  but  it  never  again  was  as 
high  as  before  1914.  As  in  the  United  States,  immigration  to 
Canada  was  restricted  soon  after  the  war,  and  with  the  depression 
of  the  1 930’s,  it  almost  disappeared.  Following  the  Second  World 
War,  however,  immigration  revived,  with  the  government  favour¬ 
ing  immigrants  who  would  settle  on  farms  and  in  newly  opened 
areas.  Canada  with  her  growing  industries,  and  especially  manu¬ 
factures,  needed  a  large  population,  though  it  was  felt  that  she  could 
not  throw  her  gates  wide  open  to  masses  of  homeless  people  who 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new 
country.  This  immigration  after  1945  brought  people  of  many  skills 
to  Canada,  like  the  Dutch  with  their  special  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Among  them  also  were  well  educated  people,  artists,  musi¬ 
cians,  and  others,  from  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Europe 
who  had  been  uprooted  from  their  homes  by  cruel  years  of  war 
and  persecution. 

One  great  effect  of  the  growth  of  population  in  the  twentieth 
century  was  to  extend  Canada’s  settled  area.  Even  in  1950  it  still 
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was  mostly  found  in  a  rather  narrow  strip  north  of  the  international 
boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  after  1920  the 
North  began  to  open  up  as  never  before,  and  Canada’s  populated 
area  began  to  get  depth  as  well  as  width.  The  aeroplane  and  the 
Second  World  War  had  enormous  effects.  Canada  had  had  mission 
stations,  fur  trade  posts  and  police  patrols  in  her  Far  North  and 
Arctic  regions  since  before  1900.  But  in  the  1940’s  mining  oper¬ 
ations,  air  transport  systems,  weather  stations,  and  other  activities 
sprang  up  in  a  country  which  had  been  mainly  a  fur  trapper’s 
preserve  in  all  the  years  before.  Edmonton  became  the  gateway 
to  a  new  world. 

Two  other  points  should  be  mentioned  in  thinking  of  the 
Canadian  people  in  the  twentieth  century.  One  was  the  addition 
of  Newfoundland  as  the  tenth  province  in  1949.  This  completed 
the  great  arch  of  provinces  from  east  to  west  and  brought  into 
Canada  Britain’s  oldest  colony,  and  a  proud  island  people  whose 
sea  traditions  went  back  four  hundred  years.  The  other  point  is 
different  and  yet  of  great  interest.  It  was  the  passing  of  the 
Canadian  Citizenship  Act  of  1947.  By  it  Canadians  became  both 
Canadian  citizens  and  British  subjects,  just  as  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  both  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  subjects.  This  dual  citizenship  makes  it  possible  to  have  the 
rights  of  British  subjects  anywhere,  while  at  the  same  time  having 
the  special  rights  of  Canadian  citizens,  such  as  the  right  to  vote 
in  Canada,  to  travel  on  a  Canadian  passport,  and  so  forth.  The 
Canadian  Citizenship  Act  of  1947  was  one  of  the  steps  which 
completed  the  growth  of  Canada  to  full  nationhood  among  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

(b)  Canada  in  the  Machine  Age.  In  1900  Canada  was  really 
just  on  the  threshold  of  the  Machine  Age.  By  mid-century  she 
had  fully  entered  it;  and,  although  she  was  not  as  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  as  Britain  and  the  United  States,  she  had  become 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  manufacturing  countries.  Her  agri¬ 
culture  too  was  showing  the  full  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  many  ways. 
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Electricity  did  more  than  anything  else  to  encourage  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution  in  Canada.  We  have  already  noticed  how 
hydro-electric  power  was  changing  Canadian  industry  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  but  very  soon  this  change  became  much 
more  rapid.  To  a  great  extent,  water  power  could  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  coal,  especially  in  the  central  provinces,  and  this  caused 
the  enormous  development  of  hydro-power  at  Niagara,  in  the 
Ottawa  valley,  and  at  many  points  in  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and 
other  provinces.  Methods  were  found  of  transmitting  power  over 
long  distances,  so  that  Hydro  plants  could  be  installed  at  many 
points  where  a  few  years  earlier  electricity  would  have  been  un¬ 
usable.  Canada  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  became  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  producers  of  cheap  hydro-electric  power. 

This  power  made  a  tremendous  expansion  possible  not  only  in 
manufacturing,  but  even  more  in  the  mining  and  pulp  and  paper 
industries  which  developed  at  a 


number  of  points  throughout  the 
country.  Between  the  wars,  the 
Precambrian  Shield  area  in 
particular  opened  up  rapidly  in 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  northern 
Manitoba.  Towns  like  Rouyn- 
Noranda  sprang  up  where  a  few 
years  before  there  had  been  un¬ 
broken  forest. 

Farming  also  was  affected  by 
electricity  and  machinery.  Trac¬ 
tors,  gasoline  engines,  and  elec¬ 
tric  motors  became  common  on 
farms,  and  provided  power  for 
many  things  which  had  formerly 
been  done  with  animals  or  by 
hand.  This  use  of  power  and 
machinery  was,  of  course,  much 
greater  in  some  parts  of  the 
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country  than  others.  In  the  West  it  was  especially  common  since 
the  Prairie  farmer,  to  hold  his  place  in  the  wheat  markets  of 
the  world,  had  to  reduce  his  cost  per  bushel  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  Great  tracts  were  harvested  by  the  combine,  which 
was  introduced  in  1922  and  which  could  cut  and  thresh  grain 
in  one  operation.  Farming  in  the  East  however  was  scarcely 
less  affected  by  all  kinds  of  machines  run  by  gasoline  or  electricity. 

No  features  of  the  machine  age  were  more  striking  than  the 
motor  car  and  the  aeroplane.  Before  1914  motor  vehicles  had 
been  comparatively  rare  everywhere:  so  much  so  that  almost 
any  country  horse  would  ‘shy'  or  run  away  at  the  sight— or  smell— 
of  one.  In  1915  there  were  less  than  90,000  in  Canada;  in  1930 
there  were  almost  one  and  a  quarter  million.  Next  to  the  United 
States,  Canada  had  for  its  population  more  motor  cars  than  any 
other  country,  and  within  a  few  years  it  built  up  an  automobile 
manufacturing  industry  which  was  fifth  in  the  world.  The  rise 
of  the  motor  car  affected  Canadian  life  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Horses  disappeared  from  city  streets.  Blacksmith  shops  were  re¬ 
placed  by  sendee  stations.  Pavements  became  a  necessity  where 
they  had  never  been  dreamed  of,  except  in  cities,  and  trucks  began 
to  carry  freight,  competing  with  the  railways  and  waterways. 
In  the  North,  however,  it  was  the  aeroplane  which  transformed 
travel  and  freight  carrying.  Men  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  even 
heavy  mining  machinery,  were  carried  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
roads  or  railroads.  In  the  1920  s  and  1930’s  more  freight  was 
carried  by  air  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country,  and  Canada’s 

‘Bush  Pilots’  became  famous  for 
their  exploits. 

(c)  The  Machine  Age  Also 
Brings  Its  Problems.  Canada  in 
entering  the  Machine  Age  had 
many  developments  similar  to  those 
in  the  United  States,  but  she  also 
had  her  own  special  features,  such 
as  her  northern  location,  which 
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made  her  growth  different.  For 
both  countries  also  the  machine 
age  had  its  problems.  Canada,  for 
example,  depended  much  more 
than  the  United  States  on  a  few 
great  staple'  products.  Newsprint, 
minerals  such  as  gold  and  nickel, 
wheat  on  the  prairies,  fish  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  were 
examples  of  staples  on  which  cer¬ 
tain  Canadian  areas  largely  depend¬ 
ed.  For  Canada  the  Industrial 
Revolution  meant,  first  of  all,  using 
the  new  machines  and  processes  to 
develop  her  great  supply  of  raw 
materials.  Manufacturing  grew 
more  slowly. 

Canada  differed  from  the  United 
States  also  in  depending  much 
more  on  exports.  These,  in  fact, 
were  largely  responsible  for  her 
great  expansion.  In  the  United 
States  most  of  what  was  produced 
was  sold  within  the  country,  but 
since  Canada's  population  was 
small,  she  had  to  find  customers 
outside  her  own  borders  for  much 
of  her  production.  She  also  had 
to  import  a  large  proportion  of  her 
manufactured  goods  that  could  be 
made  more  cheaply  in  lands  of 
big  population.  For  these  reasons 
Canada  was  much  more  dependent 
on  general  world  trade  conditions 
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than  was  the  United  States.  By  1930  Canada  was  fifth  among  the 
nations  in  exports  in  spite  of  her  small  population.  In  some  years 
she  exported  more  products  per  person  than  did  any  other  country. 

VVe  can  thus  understand  how  world  events  affected  Canada’s 
growth.  When  her  products  were  in  demand  there  was  prosperity ; 
when  the  demand  dried  up,  hard  times  were  certain.  In  some 
ways  the  two  World  Wars  helped  Canada’s  expansion.  In  the 
war  of  1914-1918  Canada  first  began  to  manufacture  large 
quantities  of  shells  and  other  munitions,  and  this  meant  building 
factories  and  acquiring  skills  that  could  later  be  turned  to  peace¬ 
time  purposes.  War  also  brought  a  mighty  market  for  all  sorts  of 
foodstuffs,  especially  wheat.  The  war  of  1939-1945  had  an  even 
greater  effect  on  Canada’s  growth,  for  now  she  turned  to  manufac¬ 
turing  as  never  before,  to  meet  the  armament  needs  of  war,  and 
because  of  the  cutting  off  of  some  of  the  flow  of  manufactured 
goods  from  countries  overseas. 

Wars,  however,  always  produce  problems,  and  leave  behind 
them  post-war  difficulties.  For  a  time,  in  the  1920’s,  the  country 
seemed  to  be  fairly  prosperous,  although  even  at  that  time  there 
were  danger  spots.  For  instance,  Canada  found  herself  with  a  rail¬ 
way  system  which  was  far  too  large  for  her  needs  and  which  could 
not  pay  its  way.  The  government  finally  had  to  take  over  several 
more  lines,  thus  completing  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in 
1923.  And  the  uncertain  market  for  grain  led  farmers  in  the  West 
to  join  together  in  wheat  pools’,  so  that  they  could  control  the 
selling  of  their  wheat  and  perhaps  get  better  prices. 

But  after  1929  the  great  storm  broke.  As  the  world  depression 
of  the  1930’s  shattered  the  power  of  other  countries  to  buy  Can¬ 
ada’s  products,  prices  fell  steadily,  bringing  unemployment,  fore¬ 
closing  of  mortgages,  and  something  close  to  despair  to  many  Cana¬ 
dian  homes.  Certain  parts  of  the  country  were  especially  hard  hit, 
above  all  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Prairie  Provinces,  which 
depended  on  outside  markets  even  more  than  did  other  areas  of 
Canada.  They  had  no  ‘cushion’  against  the  depression  like  the 
central  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  the  Pacific  province 
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of  British  Columbia,  all  of  which  had  a  far  greater  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties,  especially  in  mining. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  demand  grew  for  action  by  the 
federal  government  at  Ottawa,  the  only  government  that  could 
act  for  all  Canada.  This  demand  for  action  was  undoubtedly  made 
stronger  by  Canadian  interest  in  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal,  which 
appeared  to  be  attacking  the  depression  with  vigour  and  success. 
In  response  to  this  pressure  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  R.  B. 
Bennett,  proposed  a  series  of  ‘New  Deal’  social  reforms  early  in 
1935.  Among  these  were  bills  providing  for  minimum  wages,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  and  a  forty-eight  hour  week.  These  pro¬ 
posals  however,  failed  to  save  Bennett  and  his  Conservative  party 
from  defeat  in  the  election  of  1935.  At  that  time  Mackenzie  King 
and  the  Liberal  party  returned  to  power— power  which  King  held 
longer  than  any  other  Canadian  prime  minister:  from  1921  to  1948, 
excepting  only  the  years  1930  to  1935. 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  1935  it  became  clear  that  Canada’s 
power  to  deal  with  the  depression  was  severely  limited  by  the 
workings  of  her  federal  system,  set  forth  in  the  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Act  of  1867,  but  also  somewhat  changed  by  decisions  in  the 
highest  law  court  of  the  time,  the  British  Privy  Council.  In  the 
Canadian  federal  system,  certain  powers  had  been  given  to  the 
national  government,  and  others  to  the  provinces.  When  Bennett’s 
New  Deal’  measures  were  tested  in  the  courts,  they  were  declared 
to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  national  federal  government,  and 
therefore  had  to  be  discarded.  The  trouble  was  that  many  new 
questions  of  government  had  arisen  which  the  Fathers  of  Con 
federation  could  not  have  foreseen  in  1867,  and  Privy  Council 
decisions  had  cut  down  the  federal  government’s  power  to  meet 
such  new  questions.  By  the  1930’s  it  was  not  clear  how  they  could 
be  handled  at  all.  This  was  a  very  grave  problem  in  the  difficult 
times  of  depression,  or  indeed  in  modern  times  generally  when 
government  is  expected  to  do  so  many  things. 

Accordingly,  to  prepare  the  way  for  bringing  Canada’s 
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constitution  up  to  date,  the  Liberal  government  of  Mackenzie  King 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations 
in  1937  to  study  the  whole  question.  In  1940  this  ‘Rowell-Sirois’ 
Commission  reported  that  the  Federal  government  should  be  given 
increased  powers  to  handle  great  national  problems  such  as  un¬ 
employment  relief,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a  nation-wide  scheme 
of  social  legislation.  But  because  of  the  opposition  of  certain  prov¬ 
inces,  especially  Ontario  and  Quebec,  it  proved  impossible  to  put 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  into  immediate  effect. 

After  1939,  however,  Canada's  concern  over  the  depression  gave 
way  to  the  great  national  effort  needed  to  win  the  Second  World 
War.  It  now  became  possible  to  work  out  temporary  wartime 
agreements  between  the  Federal  government  and  each  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  to  meet  some  of  the  ends  that  the  Rowell-Sirois  Report  had  in 
mind.  After  the  war,  moreover,  these  agreements  were  generally 
renewed.  In  the  prosperous  post-war  years,  the  Canadian  federal 
system  worked  far  better,  and  important  social  measures  like  Family 
Allowances  and  larger  Old  Age  Pensions  were  put  into  effect. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
Canada  became  one  of  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world, 
expanding  its  production  of  steel,  military  vehicles  and  aeroplanes 
far  beyond  anything  earlier  seen.  In  other  words  manufacturing 
moved  far  ahead  of  agriculture,  fishing  and  mining  in  Canada  s 
economy;  in  fact,  the  value  of  her  manufactured  goods  became 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  others  put  together.  This  new  industrial 
power,  combined  with  the  mighty  military  effort  put  forth  in  the 
war,  proved  both  to  Canadians  themselves  and  to  the  world  beyond 
that  Canada  was  destined  to  take  a  new  and  far  more  important 
place  in  the  family  of  nations.  Canada  had  grown  up,  and  with  her 
new  power  would  go  responsibility.  No  longer  could  Canada  leave 
to  others  the  great  problems  of  world  politics.  Like  other  important 
nations,  therefore,  Canada  must  henceforth  be  concerned  with 
parts  of  the  world  and  with  problems  that  would  have  seemed  very 
remote  to  her  people  only  a  few  years  earlier. 
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We  have  often  noticed  that  what  is  true  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  not  necessarily  be  true  of  Latin 
America.  Thus  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  in  the  twentieth  century 
there  continue  to  be  many  contrasts  in  the  life  of  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Americas.  The  breath-taking  changes  that 
have  come  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  also  touched 
Latin  America,  but  in  a  much  less  thorough  way.  Some  parts  of 
Latin  America  have  been  greatly  affected,  others  little  if  at  all. 
While  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  using  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  whole  people,  in  Latin  America  a  condition  of  grinding 
poverty  is  still  very  common,  despite  the  riches  that  have  come  to 
some  groups. 

(a)  Immigration  Comes  also  to  Latin  America.  Like  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  although  to  a  less  degree,  the  Latin  American 
countries  received  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  overseas  in 
the  years  before  the  outbreak  of  world  war  in  1914.  There  was 
some  difference,  however,  in  the  countries  from  which  most  of 
the  immigrants  came.  Those  who  came  to  North  America  were 
largely  from  northern  and  central  Europe,  while  most  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  to  Latin  America  was  from  southern  Europe. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  from  the  same  countries  came  to  both 
parts  of  the  Americas.  For  example,  the  largest  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  coming  to  Latin  America  after  1880  came  from  Italy,  which 
was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  sending  millions  of  its  people  to  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period.  For  a  long  time  Italians  came  out 
to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  to  work  as  harvest  hands  or  at 
other  temporary  jobs,  with  the  intention  of  returning  home  after 
making  some  money.  But  many  liked  the  new  lands  well  enough  to 
stay  on  or  come  back  with  their  families.  And  so  today  as  many  as 
a  third  of  the  people  of  Argentina  are  of  Italian  ancestry,  and 
Buenos  Aires  is  said  to  be  a  larger  Italian  city  than  Rome. 

The  next  largest  group  to  come  to  Latin  America  were  the 
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Spanish,  and  the  third  group  in  size  were  the  Portuguese.  This 
immigration  was  of  course  not  new.  It  was  only  the  recent  part  of 
the  movement  from  Spain  and  Portugal  that  had  been  going  on 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
immigrants  to  Latin  America  may  be  compared  to  the  English  and 
Scottish  immigrants  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  each  case 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  fitting  the  newcomers  into  their  new 
homes.  They  soon  became  part  of  the  general  Latin  American 
population.  The  great  majority  of  them  came  to  the  large  cities  such 
as  Buenos  Aires  and  Sao  Paulo,  thus  helping  to  swell  their  popula 
tions. 

Other  groups  of  immigrants  were  smaller,  but  were  less  easily 
absorbed.  Germans  came  in  considerable  numbers,  especially  to 
Brazil,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  Chile  where  they  have  usually 
gathered  in  small  'colonies’  separate  from  the  general  population. 
Several  hundred  thousand  Japanese  and  some  Chinese  have  also 
come,  again  particularly  to  Brazil.  About  half  a  million  newcomers 
arrived  from  distant  India  and  South  East  Asia,  settling  mainly  in 
the  British  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
Guianas.  Trinidad  got  a  large  group  from  India,  for  example. 

With  the  coming  of  the  depression  in  the  1930’s  immigration 
was  restricted,  just  as  in  North  America.  For  some  years  more 
Europeans  left  Latin  America  than  entered  it.  The  greatest  effect 
of  the  immigrant  movement  had  been  in  Argentina,  where  any 
native  Indian  elements  in  the  population  were  completely  sub¬ 
merged.  Immigration  was  also  important  in  Brazil,  Uruguay  and 
Chile  but  much  less  so  in  other  countries.  In  fact  most  of  Latin 
America’s  growth  in  population  came  from  natural  increase  rather 
than  from  immigration. 

In  spite  ol  some  similarities  in  immigration  movements,  the  popu¬ 
lation  picture  in  Latin  America  remains  very  different  from  that 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  There  is  far  greater  variety  in 
the  southern  countries.  In  Brazil,  for  instance,  there  is  a  mixing  of 
Portuguese,  Indian  and  Negro  groups,  and  little  notice  is  taken 
of  difference  in  colour.  Other  countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Ecuador 
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and  Bolivia  are  largely  Indian  in 
population,  with  only  a  fraction 
of  the  population  of  mainly  Euro¬ 
pean  origin.  Still  other  countries, 
such  as  Argentina  and  Costa  Rica 
are  almost  entirely  of  European 
origin,  with  little  Indian  and  al¬ 
most  no  Negro  strain.  Although 
certain  variations  also  exist  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  they  are 
not  nearly  as  striking  as  those  to  be  found  in  Latin  America. 

(b)  The  Industrial  Revolution  Speeds  up  in  Latin  America. 
Though  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  been  slower  in  coming  to 
Latin  America  than  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  we  must 
not  think  that  it  has  not  left  its  marks  by  now.  Actually  it  has 
brought  very  rapid  changes  in  the  twentieth  century,  which  are  all 
the  more  noticeable  because  they  did  not  appear  earlier. 

Brazil  and  Argentina  are  the  two  countries  in  which  manufactur¬ 
ing  developed  most  rapidly  in  this  century.  The  war  of  1914-1918 
encouraged  manufactures  as  it  did  in  Canada,  but  for  a  somewhat 
different  reason.  In  Canada’s  case,  it  was  chiefly  because  she  began 
manufacturing  munitions  and  other  war  supplies,  but  in  South 
America  there  was  no  such  growth  of  ‘war  industry’.  Manufacturing 
mainly  began  because  supplies  of  industrial  goods  were  cut  off 
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from  outside  countries  like  Britain.  Thus,  during  the  war,  Brazil 
doubled  her  manufactures,  and  this  growth  continued  afterwards. 
By  1938,  for  example,  her  industrial  production  had  outstripped  her 
agricultural  production  in  value,  and  there  were  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  Brazilian  industrial  workers.  In  1941-2  work  was  begun  on 
the  great  Volta  Redonda  steel  plant  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
an  important  sign  of  Brazilian  industrial  progress. 

Today,  indeed,  Brazil  is  still  chiefly  an  agricultural  country; 
two-thirds  of  her  population  earn  a  living  from  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Yet  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  come  to  stay  in  Brazil, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Argentina.  Among  their  principal  products 
have  been  textiles,  shoes,  chemicals,  furniture,  and  food  such  as 
meat  products  and  flour.  Next  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  manufac 
turing  is  important  in  Chile,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Paraguay.  The  other  countries  have  still  not  progressed 

far  in  manufactures. 

Mining  has  always  been  highly 
important  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  Industrial  Revolution  has  en 
couraged  it  still  further.  As  in  Can 
ada,  hydro-electric  power  has  come 
in  during  the  twentieth  century, 
and  this  cheap  form  of  power  has 
had  an  important  effect  on  mining 
development.  Bolivia,  Chile,  Mexi 
co  and  Peru  are  the  four  leading 
mining  countries.  Brazil  will  prob 
ably  also  become  important  because 
of  her  enormous  iron  supplies.  Bo¬ 
livia  today  has  one  big  mineral 
product  above  all— tin.  Mexico  is 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  Chile  is  an  important  pro¬ 
ducer  of  copper.  These  are  only 
examples,  hut  they  suggest  the 
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value  of  Latin  American  mineral  wealth.  Much  of  the  product  of 
the  mines  still  goes  for  export,  but  as  time  passes  Latin  America’s 
manufacturing  will  undoubtedly  develop  and  use  more  of  its  own 
minerals. 

Transportation  has  also  advanced  in  Latin  America  as  part  of 
the  changes  of  the  twentieth  century.  Railroads,  which  developed 
fairly  rapidly  in  the  years  1900  to  1914,  have  continued  to  increase, 
but  the  aeroplane  has  had  the  most  striking  development.  Motor 
cars  and  trucks  have  also  come  in,  of  course,  though  in  far  less 
numbers  than  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  road  building 
has  been  much  slower.  The  aeroplane  has  been  specially  important, 
however,  because  other  transportation  is  so  dilhcult  in  many  pans 
of  South  America,  thanks  to  the  mountains  and  jungles.  Andes 
towns  and  other  remote  inland  areas  have  been  opened  up  which 
could  not  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way.  This  is  rather  like 
the  development  which  the  aeroplane  made  possible  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  north  after  1920. 

In  spite  of  modern  industrial 
changes,  Latin  American  countries 
have  continued  to  rely  on  a  few 
great  staple  products,  such  as  coffee 
in  Brazil  and  manv  of  the  Central 
American  countries,  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies,  petroleum,  the  leading 
export  of  Venezuela  and  Peru,  and 
beef,  wool,  and  wheat  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  However,  the  pro 
duction  of  some  of  these  ‘staples’ 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
new  methods  and  new  machinery 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  most 
spectacular  results  came  in  the  out 
put  of  petroleum,  when  new  drill 
ing  equipment  and  the  building  o! 
pipe  lines  made  Venezuela,  Mexi 
co  and  Colombia  major  oil  pro- 
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ducers.  Argentina’s  beef  exports  were  also  much  increased  when 
refrigerated  ships  became  more  common,  while  the  new  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also  expanded  her  wheat  production. 

The  continuing  stress  on  exports  in  the  Latin  American  coun 

tries  still  left  them  at  the  mercv  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  sale 

✓ 

of  their  goods.  All  went  fairly  well  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
century,  but  the  great  depression  of  the  1 930  s  hit  Latin  America 
an  even  harder  blow  than  it  did  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Prices  of  such  products  as  coffee  and  sugar  fell  to  terribly  low 
levels,  and  other  products  generally  suffered  the  same  fate.  Exports 
declined  to  a  fraction  of  what  they  had  been,  which  brought 
unemployment  and  misery  to  millions  of  Latin  Americans.  The 
situation  improved  somewhat  during  the  1940’s,  but  after  the 
Second  World  War  European  countries  could  not  buy  from  Latin 
America  in  such  large  quantities  as  they  had  earlier  done.  Thus  we 
see  again  that  the  world  is  now  so  closely  tied  together  that  prob¬ 
lems  in  one  area  may  affect  other  lands  many  thousands  of  miles 
awav. 

(c)  Latin  America  also  Faces  Twentieth  Century  Problems. 

Struck  by  such  hard  economic  blows,  the  Latin  American  countries 
also  faced  discontent  that  often  led  to  violence  and  revolution. 
When  people  are  hungry  they  may  be  ready  to  listen  to  leaders  who 
promise  an  easy  way  out,  which  may  be  no  way  out  at  all.  During 
the  depression  years  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  there 
were  uprisings  which  overthrew  governments.  In  most  of  them 
democratic  government  declined.  Some  Latin  Americans  thought 
that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  should  be  imitated.  Dictatorship,  they 
felt,  would  at  least  restore  order,  and  provide  a  strong  government 
to  protect  the  country  against  its  neighbours.  Feeling  also  arose 
against  foreign  business  firms  who  had  invested  money,  and  who 
were  often  thought  of  as  exploiters  growing  fat  on  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  nation.  Dictators  often  took  advantage  of  such 
angry  discontents  to  get  themselves  into  power. 

The  upheavals  of  the  1920’s  and  especially  of  the  1930’s  also 
brought  with  them  a  stirring  among  the  masses  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
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ican  people  beyond  anything  that  had  been  seen  before.  There 
was  a  deep  yearning  for  a  better  way  of  life,  which  all  politicians 
and  army  leaders  had  to  keep  in  mind.  Some  leaders  really  wished 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people,  while  others  merely  made  false 
promises  and  tried  to  seize  power  for  their  own  selfish  reasons. 

The  desire  to  gain  better  conditions  took  many  forms.  In  some 
countries  there  were  outbursts  of  resentment  against  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who  were  felt  to  be  resisting  changes 
that  were  wanted  in  such  things  as  education  or  land  holding.  This 
feeling,  known  as  ‘anti-clericalism',  went  especially  far  in  Mexico 
where  the  Church  was  deprived  of  many  of  its  accustomed  rights. 
Another  form  of  action  was  to  organize  labour  unions  in  order  to 
work  for  laws  that  would  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  people. 
As  a  result,  several  countries,  notably  Chile,  worked  out  codes  of 
laws  providing  for  unemployment  and  health  insurance,  minimum 
wages,  and  other  such  benefits.  Because  of  the  general  poverty  it 
was  not  always  possible  to  enforce  these  laws,  but  they  showed  an 
interest  in  the  less  fortunate  classes  that  had  not  existed  before. 

Then  again,  men  like  Haya  de  la  Torre  of  Peru  argued  that  the 
great  problem  was  to  improve  the  position  of  the  Indians,  perhaps 
the  most  depressed  group  of  all.  De  la  Torre  became  the  leader  of 
the  Aprista  movement,  which  spread  to  other  Latin  American  states 
having  a  large  Indian  population.  This  movement  met  such  strong 
opposition  from  conservatives  that  it  failed  to  achieve  its  purposes. 
Another  approach  instead  was  to  insist  on  the  spread  of  education, 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  those  countries  where  less  than  half 
the  population  could  read.  This  programme  was  pushed  with  great 
vigour  in  Mexico,  where  every  person  who  could  read  and  write 
was  asked  to  teach  this  skill  to  at  least  one  other  person. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  Latin  Americans  made  their  livings 
in  some  form  of  farming,  they  were  naturally  much  concerned 
with  the  system  of  land  ownership.  This  system  was— and  on  the 
whole  still  is— very  different  from  anything  we  know  in  Canada. 
Most  of  the  land  was  owned  by  a  very  few  people,  and  organized 
into  enormous  estates  or  ranches.  The  owners  were  often  absentee 
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owners,  living  in  the  large  cities,  perhaps  even  in  Europe,  while 
the  land  was  worked  by  tenant  fanners.  As  long  as  the  owners 
received  enough  income  to  keep  themselves  in  comfort,  there  was 
little  encouragement  to  improve  farming  methods.  The  demand 
now  grew  to  break  up  the  large  estates  in  order  to  extend  land 
ownership  to  the  small  farmers.  Perhaps  no  reform  was  as  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  average  Latin  American  as  this  one,  but  only  in 
Mexico  was  much  done  in  this  direction. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  to  improve  conditions,  there  were 
widespread  attempts  to  industrialize  the  Latin  American  countries, 
for  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  road  to  security  and  wealth  lav 
through  industrialism.  There  were  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  industrialism  in  Latin  America.  T  he  division  into  so  many  coun¬ 
tries,  all  with  customs  barriers,  hindered  trade  and  mass  production. 
The  general  lack  of  good  coal  discouraged  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  which  is  the  basis  of  modem  industrialism.  The  poor 
health  of  much  of  the  population  slowed  down  economic  activity. 
Also  the  standard  of  living  continued  to  be  low  in  most  areas,  which 
meant  that  the  market  for  manufactured  goods  stayed  small,  since 
there  was  little  money  to  buy  them  with. 

It  was  hoped  that  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  industrial  prog¬ 
ress  could  be  overcome.  In  most  countries  the  government  tried  tG 
encourage  manufacturing  by  granting  monopolies.  That  is,  it  would 
grant  a  company  sole  right  to  make  some  product,  such  as  all  the 
thread,  or  all  the  felt  hats,  or  all  the  condensed  milk  to  be  produced 
in  the  country.  The  tariff  on  such  products  was  then  put  so  high 
that  they  could  not  be  imported  from  outside.  It  was  hoped  that 
local  industries  would  be  developed  in  this  way.  Often  the  govern¬ 
ment  entered  directly  into  a  business  itself,  preventing  any  com¬ 
petition  with  its  products.  This  was  the  case  with  matches  in  most 
Latin  American  countries.  In  some  countries  it  was  illegal  to  own 
cigarette  lighters,  since  these  competed  with  the  government-made 
matches! 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  a  time  of  rising  national  feeling 
in  Latin  America,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Many  people  in 
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Latin  America  felt  that  they  must  gain  their  economic  independ¬ 
ence,  just  as  they  had  gained  their  political  independence  more 
than  a  century  before.  In  every  country  most  of  the  industry  and 
modem  equipment  was  owned  and  controlled  by  foreigners,  who 
were  accused  of  draining  wealth  out  of  Latin  America  without 
making  a  fair  return.  Many  attempts  were  therefore  made  to  re¬ 
strict  the  holdings  of  foreigners.  For  instance,  in  the  1930’s  the 
Mexican  Government  seized  millions  of  dollars  of  property  in  oil 
lands  belonging  to  outside  investors,  mainly  American  and  British. 
While  this  desire  to  keep  wealth  under  national  control  was  under¬ 
standable,  it  did  have  the  bad  effect  of  discouraging  investment 
and  the  flow  of  capital  from  outside,  which  the  Latin  American 
countries  so  badly  needed  for  their  development. 

In  any  case,  unfortunately  for  the  masses  of  the  population  in 
Latin  America,  these  various  efforts  did  little  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  living.  Although  some  people  had  greatly  benefited 
from  the  rise  of  industry,  it  was  hard  to  see  that  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  was  much  better  off  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century 
than  their  grandparents  had  been  at  its  beginning.  Nevertheless 
there  had  been  a  very  important  change.  Latin  Americans  are  now 
far  more  aware  of  their  problems  than  their  grandparents  were, 
and  more  determined  than  ever  before  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
that  have  so  far  kept  them  at  the  rear  of  the  march  toward  a  better 
life  in  the  Americas. 


4.  A  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Changes  in  the  Americas 

As  we  look  back  on  the  years  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  that  have  unrolled  since  1900,  we  must  try  to  make 
a  balance  of  the  good  and  evil  changes  which  they  have  brought. 
Some  of  these  changes  are  easy  to  see.  We  enjoy  a  comfort  in  our 
homes,  and  when  we  travel,  beyond  anything  ever  known  before. 
This  comfort  and  convenience  is  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  although  by  only  a  minority 
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of  the  people  of  Latin  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  twentieth  cen 
tury  has  brought  years  of  conflict 
and  violent  upheaval.  The  Latin 
American  countries  have  suffered 
from  local  wars  and  revolutions, 
while  the  people  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  lost  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  sons  in  two  great 
overseas  wars.  Through  the  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  of  the  atom  and  hy¬ 
drogen  bombs,  we  now  have  the 
power  to  destroy  our  civilization 
that  took  thousands  of  years  to 
build.  The  great  scientific  discover¬ 
ies  of  the  twentieth  century,  which 
have  done  so  much  to  improve  and 
to  prolong  life,  have  at  the  same 
time  opened  the  way  to  possible 
mass  destruction. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  age  which  disturbs  many 
people.  Men  and  women  have  been 
drawn  in  ever  larger  numbers  into 
the  big  cities,  as  we  have  seen, 
where  they  usually  work  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  offices.  Their  jobs  are 
often  monotonous— the  same  day 
after  day— whether  on  an  assembly 
line  or  at  a  typewriter.  They  often 
work  in  organizations  so  vast,  that 
it  is  easy  to  feel  "like  cogs  in  a  ma¬ 
chine,”  as  if  the  individual  person 
no  longer  mattered.  Even  though 
the  Machine  Age  improves  our 
standard  of  living,  as  it  has  done, 


it  will  be  at  too  high  a  price  if  the 
machine  becomes  master,  and  if 
men  and  women  become  so  tied  to 
it  that  they  cease  to  be  important 
as  individuals. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the 
benefits  from  modern  science  have 
not  been  evenly  shared  throughout 
the  world.  When  these  new  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  applied  to  abundant 
natural  resources,  under  a  free  and 
healthy  system  of  government,  as 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
they  have  meant  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  millions.  But  where  the 
new  methods  have  been  used  only 
to  increase  a  few  staple  products 
they  have  brought  little  benefit  to 
the  general  population.  This  has 
been  true  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America.  The  need  of  working  out 
a  fairer  distribution  of  the  benefits 
of  modern  industry  is  one  of 
the  great  tasks  of  the  modem  world. 
Citizens  of  the  luckier  countries 
have  a  responsibility  to  understand 
the  problems  and  the  viewpoints 
of  people  living  in  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  bird’s  eye  view  shows, 
then,  that  the  great  changes  of  the 
twentieth  century,  thus  far,  have 
raised  as  many  problems  as  they 
have  solved,  problems  that  will  keep 
us  all  very  busy  as  we  move  through 
the  second  half  of  the  century. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  on  “What  I  would  have  liked  about  grandfathers 
day”. 

2.  Discuss  whether  immigrants  are  assets  or  liabilities  to  a  country  like 
Canada.  (2,  a) 

3.  Discuss  the  factors  which  made  the  United  States  a  great  industrial 
nation.  (1) 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  two  parts.  One  half  prepares  points  to  show 
the  values  of  'Big  Business’  and  the  other  half  points  out  possible 
evils.  (1,  b  and  c) 

5.  Prepare  a  speech  that  Roosevelt  might  have  made  justifying  his 
‘New  Deal’  policy.  (1,  d) 

6.  Write  a  letter  which  might  have  been  written  by  an  immigrant  who 
arrived  in  Canada  in  1910  to  his  relatives  in  the  homeland.  (2,  a) 

7.  Discuss  the  causes  of  the  depression  and  the  effect  that  it  had  on 
Canada.  (2,  c) 

8.  Prepare  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  main  countries  from  which 
immigrants  came  to  Latin  America.  (3,  a) 

9.  Have  four  committees  prepare  information  for  discussion  on  the 
effect  that  the  following  factors  had  upon  the  political  and  social  out¬ 
look  of  Latin  America:  (3,  c) 

(a)  frequent  rebellions 

(b)  lack  of  education 

(c)  the  system  of  holding  land 

(d)  industrial  monopolies 


Facts  to  Know 

1.  State  some  of  the  main  problems  which  face  newcomers  when  they 
arrive  in  a  new  land.  (1,  a) 

2.  List  the  ways  in  which  the  United  States  limited  immigration  be 
tween  1900  and  1930.  (1,  a) 
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3.  List  the  steps  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
regulate  ‘Big  Business’.  (1,  c) 

4.  Show  by  arrows  on  a  map  of  the  world  the  countries  from  which 
Canada  received  most  of  her  immigrants  from  1900  to  1914.  (2,  a) 

5.  Outline  briefly  the  effect  of  water  power  development  on  Canada’s 
economic  growth.  (2,  b) 

6.  Outline  briefly  a  few  of  Canada’s  main  problems  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  (2,  c) 

7.  List  some  of  the  social  legislation  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Canada  since  1935.  (2,  c) 

8.  Why  has  Latin  America  not  developed  economically  as  rapidly  as 
Canada  or  the  LInited  States?  (3,  c) 

9.  Match  the  staple  crop  with  the  area  which  produced  it  in  Latin 
America’s  early  days.  (3,  b) 


Brazil 

silver 

Honduras 

sugar 

Mexico 

coffee 

Argentina 

bananas 

Cuba 

beef 
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UNIT  SEVEN 


THE  AMERICAS  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


1.  The  United  States  and  its  Latin  American 
Neighbours 

2.  The  United  States  and  the  World  Abroad 

3.  Canada  and  her  American  Neighbours 

4.  The  Americas ,  a  Centre  of  World  Power 


When  we  look  back  at  the  part  which 
the  Americas  have  played  in  world  affairs  over  the  last  four  cen¬ 
turies,  we  must  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  and  above  all  by  the  rise  in  importance  of  the 
Americas,  especially  North  America,  in  recent  years.  In  times  past 
the  centre  of  the  world  really  lay  in  Europe.  From  the  sixteenth 
to  the  twentieth  century  Europeans  led  the  way,  first  in  discover¬ 
ing  and  opening  up  the  Americas,  then  in  trading  with  them  and 
founding  colonies  there.  Untold  riches  were  carried  from  the 
New  World  in  the  form  of  gold,  fish,  furs,  tobacco,  and  many 
other  products,  and  this  gave  Europe  the  greatest  prosperity  in  her 
history.  At  the  same  time,  she  sent  the  Americas  many  millions 
of  men  and  women,  who  brought  their  culture  and  ways  of  living 
to  the  New  World.  Thus,  the  Americas  were  used  by  Europe  and 
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FURS,  FISH,  TOBACCO,  GOLD,  SILVER 
SUGAR,  RICE 


DUTCH,  SPAN! 


were  formed  by  Europe,  and  in  return  they  received  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  their  civilization  from  that  continent. 

Now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  all  this  is  changed.  Except  for 
a  few  small  colonies,  the  Americas  are  independent  of  European 
control.  Although  they  still  often  follow  Europe’s  lead  in  thought 
and  the  arts,  the  Americas  in  return  have  a  growing  influence  of 
their  own  on  the  Old  World.  For  instance,  on  two  occasions  in  this 
century  the  American  nations  have  gone  into  great  wars,  which 
started  in  the  Old  World,  and  have  sent  millions  of  troops  and 
immense  supplies  to  help  decide  the  outcome.  The  American 
countries  today  are  all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  where 
they  meet  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  so  great  has  been  the  change,  that  Europeans  some¬ 
times  complain  that  they  are  too  much  subject  to  American  pressure. 

Although  all  the  American  nations  have  shared  in  this  new 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
has  of  course  changed  most  of  all,  since  that  country  is  now  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  in  some  ways  the  greatest,  of  the  world  powers. 
In  this  unit,  therefore,  we  must  look  most  closely  at  the  growing 
part  played  by  the  United  States  both  in  the  western  hemisphere 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  Then  we  shall  also  see  something  of  the 
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relations  of  Canada  and  Latin  America,  and  their  rise  to  important 
places  in  the  world  community. 


I .  The  United  States  and  its  Latin  American  Neighbours 

(a)  The  United  States  Desires  to  Keep 
European  Nations  Out  of  Latin  America.  Since  the  United  States 
was  the  first  American  nation  to  throw  off  European  rule,  she 
naturally  sympathized  with  the  desire  of  Latin  American  peoples 
to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  when  the  United  States  first  won  in¬ 
dependence,  she  was  still  almost  surrounded  by  lands  under 
European  control,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  she  felt  this  to  be  a  danger.  Thus  when  the  Latin  American 
colonies  broke  away  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  United  States  was  ready  to  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  these  countries,  even  though  she  had  had  almost 
no  contacts  with  them  before  this  time. 

In  their  early  years  of  independence  the  Latin  American  coun 
tries  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  position.  Spain  still  had 
some  hopes  of  regaining  her  former  colonies,  and  there  was  talk 

that  other  countries  in  Europe 
would  help  her  do  so.  Great  Bnt 
ain  was  against  any  such  attempt, 
however,  and  proposed  to  the 
United  States  that  they  should 
both  together  declare  their  oppo 
sition  to  outside  countries  interfer¬ 
ing  in  Latin  America.  The  leaders 
of  the  United  States  preferred  to 
make  a  separate  declaration,  which 
became  the  most  famous  statement 
on  foreign  policy  ever  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  included  in 
the  annual  message  to  Congress 


"We  should  consider  any  attempt 

If  A hVJ  !,  \ 

on  their  part  to  extend  their  system^ 
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to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere  as  i 
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dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.” 
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v  \  — James  Monroe,  1823 
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made  by  President  Monroe  in  1823,  and  thus  has  become  known 
as  the  ‘Monroe  Doctrine’. 

In  his  statement,  Monroe  asserted  that  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  existing  in  the  Americas  differed  from  that  of  the  European 
countries.  By  this  he  suggested  that  the  European  monarchies  were 
despotic  and  the  foes  of  freedom.  Therefore,  he  said,  any  attempt 
by  European  countries  to  extend  their  system  of  government  to  the 
western  hemisphere  would  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as 
‘dangerous’  to  her  ‘peace  and  safety’.  There  was  no  objection  to  exist¬ 
ing  colonies  or  dependencies,  but  the  Americas  were  no  longer  to 
be  considered  open  to  new  colonization  by  any  European  power. 

fn  other  words,  Monroe  voiced  his  country’s  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  divide  Latin  America  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
In  those  years,  however,  the  United  States  was  not  nearly  strong 
enough  to  oppose  such  an  attempt  if  it  had  been  made.  The  real 
power  behind  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  British  Navy.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  British  were  just  as  opposed  as  was  the  United 
States  to  European  intervention  in  Latin  America,  and  with  the 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  Britain  could  enforce  her  views. 
There  was  no  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  but  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  this  matter  were 
similar,  and  so  Latin  America  was  protected  from  outside 
interference. 

Although  both  countries  intended  to  keep  Europeans  out  of 
Latin  America,  both  were  interested  in  that  area  themselves.  The 
British  had  no  desire  to  gain  possession  of  Latin  America,  and 
therefore  did  not  run  into  conflict  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
they  wanted  to  trade  and  invest  money  in  these  southern  countries. 
As  a  result,  much  of  Latin  America  became  dependent  on  British 
trade  and  finance  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Similarly,  the 
United  States,  although  she  had  warned  off  other  countries,  was 
not  unwilling  to  expand  into  Latin  America  herself,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  annexed  Texas  in  1845  and  gained  the  vast  area  be¬ 
tween  Texas  and  the  Pacific  from  Mexico  in  1848.  In  the  1850\ 
moreover,  many  United  States  citizens,  mainly  in  the  slave  states 
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demanded  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Mexico,  of  Central  America, 
and  also  of  Cuba,  which  still  belonged  to  Spain.  It  is  hardly  sur 
prising  that  Latin  Americans  sometimes  felt  that  they  had  been 
protected  from  Europe  only  to  be  opened  to  attack  by  the  United 
States  or  to  be  controlled  by  British  business  interests.  Despite 
efforts  to  increase  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Pan  American  Union 
in  the  1880’s,  the  southern  countries  continued  to  look  at  their 
powerful  neighbour  with  some  suspicion. 

(b)  The  United  States  Goes  to  War  with  Spain.  At  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  serious  trouble  arose  in  the  Caribbean 
region.  This  area  was  most  important  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  ‘Teddy’  Roosevelt  and  others  felt  it  was  vital  to 
American  security.  There  was  a  growing  interest  also  in  expansion 
and  investment  overseas,  and  some  Americans  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  play  a  role  as  a  world  power.  Control 
of  the  Caribbeans  was  the  first  stage  in  the  new  American  policy 
of  expansion.  Two  foreign  powers  were  important  there,  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  Since  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
moving  towards  a  closer  friendship,  Britain  was  willing  to  see  the 
United  States  gain  control  in  this  region,  and  any  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  were  settled  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  differences  with  Spain,  however,  led  at  last  to  war,  and  it 

began  over  Cuba,  Spain’s  last  large  possession 
in  the  New  World.  Here  a  number  of  revolts 
against  Spanish  control  had  led  up  to  a  large 
scale  rebellion  in  the  1890’s.  It  was  widely 
believed  in  the  United  States  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government  used  extreme  cruelty  in  put¬ 
ting  down  this  rebellion,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  when  Cuba  must  be  free.  At  the 
very  moment  when  feelings  were  rising,  the 
United  States  battleship  Maine,  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  Havana,  was  blown  up  by  a 
mysterious  explosion.  Sensational  American 
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newspapers  seized  on  this  tragedy  and  blamed  Spain  for  the  deaths 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  American  sailors.  ‘Remember  the 
Maine  became  a  battle  cry,  and  in  1898  the  United  States  declared 
war  to  free  Cuba  from  Spain. 

Although  neither  country  was  well  prepared  for  war,  Spain 
proved  to  be  so  weak  that  she  was  easily  defeated.  There  was  some 
hard  fighting  in  Cuba,  though  the  American  public  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  Roosevelt  and  his  volunteer  cavalry  regiment  of  ‘Rough 
Riders’  than  to  anyone  else.  The  war  also  extended  to  the  Far 
Pacific,  where  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay  was  destroyed  by  an 
American  fleet  under  Admiral  George  Dewey.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  had  to  face  the  important  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  portions  of  the  Spanish  Empire  that  she  had  conquered  on 
both  sides  of  the  globe. 

Cuba,  of  course,  was  given  independence,  although  she  re¬ 
mained  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  also  generally  agreed  to  annex  Puerto  Rico,  another 
Spanish  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But  what  should  be  done 
with  the  Philippine  Islands,  an  archipelago  of  many  thousands  of 
islands  in  the  western  Pacific,  far  removed  from  the  United  States, 
and  inhabited  by  people  of  very  different  race  and  culture? 
Americans  had  been  very  critical  of  European  overseas  empires, 
and  many  Americans  felt  that  it  would  now  be  a  great  mistake  to 
acquire  possessions  so  far  away  from  North  America.  Nevertheless 
the  government  under  President  McKinley  saw  no  choice  but  to 
take  them.  It  was  intended  that  the  Philippines  would  some  time 
become  independent,  and  finally  they  were  granted  their  in¬ 
dependence  in  1946. 
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(c)  The  United  States  Builds  the  Panama  Canal.  As  we 

have  said,  this  policy  of  expansion  by  the  United  States  had  a 
disturbing  effect  on  relations  with  Latin  America.  This  was  partic¬ 
ularly  so  since  the  United  States  now  had  a  new  interest  in  build¬ 
ing  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Such  a  canal 
had  long  been  dreamed  of,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build 
one  bad  been  made  for  a  French  company  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
who  had  supervised  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  After  the 
war  with  Spain  the  government  at  Washington  decided  to  push  the 
scheme  with  new7  speed,  because  it  was  now'  essential  to  be  able  to 
transfer  the  American  navy  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  without 
making  the  lengthy  trip  around  Cape  Horn.  The  need  for  a  canal 
was  brought  home  during  the  war  with  Spain,  when  it  took  the 
battleship  Oregon  over  two  months  to  steam  from  San  Francisco 
around  Cape  Horn  to  join  the  Atlantic  fleet  off  Florida. 

A  number  of  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  before  work  could  begin 
on  the  canal.  First,  there  w'as  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850)  which 
required  that  the  two  countries  w7ork  together  in  building  a  canal. 
But  since  the  British  were  now7  willing  to  see  the  United  States 
build  the  canal  alone,  this  treaty  was  replaced  by  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  of  1901,  which  gave  the  United  States  a  free  hand. 
Second,  what  route  should  be  followed?  A  route  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  one  across  Nicaragua  both  had  their  supporters, 
but  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  former  was  preferable. 

The  third  obstacle  was  to  secure  the  right  to  build  a  canal  across 
the  Panama  route.  Panama  at  this  time  was  a  province  of  Colombia, 
and  that  country’s  government  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  as  large 
a  price  as  possible  from  the  wealthy  United  States  in  return  for 
granting  such  a  right.  This  attitude  enraged  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  w7ho  said  that  Colombia  was  holding  back  the  march 
of  civilization.  Shortly  afterward,  there  was  a  revolution  in  Panama, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  United  States  naval  vessels,  was 
successful.  The  United  States  then  made  a  treaty  wfith  this  newly 
independent  republic  of  Panama,  securing  full  rights  in  the  Canal 
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Zone,  and  placing  Panama  under  American  protection.  Work  was 
begun  on  the  canal,  and  it  was  opened  to  the  traffic  of  the  world  in 


1914. 


1  he  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  since 
it  removed  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  trade.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand,  however,  that  the  events  leading  up  to  its  construction 
did  much  to  increase  suspicion  between  the  United  States  and 
its  southern  neighbours.  These  countries  now  thought  of  the  big 
North  American  republic,  the  'Colossus  of  the  North',  as  some¬ 
thing  very  like  a  bully.  If  President  Roosevelt  had  been  less  im¬ 
patient  he  could  probably  have  secured  rights  to  the  Canal  Zone 
without  losing  the  goodwill  of  Latin  Americans. 

(d)  The  United  States  Continues  Intervention  in  Latin 


American  Affairs,  These  events  did  not  end  interference  or  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  United  States  in  Latin  American  affairs.  A  desire 
to  protect  the  approaches  to  the  Panama  route  caused  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  affairs  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  in  Central  America.  Several  of  the  governments  in  this 
area  had  borrowed  money 
from  European  countries, 
which  they  failed  to  repay. 

This  led  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  take  action,  which  in 
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turn  made  the  United  States  fearful  of  foreign  influence  in  this 
vital  region.  To  meet  this  situation  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
declared  in  1904  that  if  there  was  danger  of  intervention  from 
Europe,  the  United  States  would  step  in  first  by  sending  troops 
to  Central  American  countries  to  forestall  ‘foreign  aggression’. 
Acting  on  this  declaration,  United  States  Marines  landed  in  several 
countries  in  the  following  years,  where  they  took  control  of  col¬ 
lection  of  the  customs,  in  order  to  assure  that  debts  were  paid.  They 
would  then  leave  when  the  money  was  paid,  only  to  return  if 
the  situation  again  became  uncertain. 

As  a  further  means  of  preventing  foreign  intervention  in  Central 
America,  the  State  Department  at  Washington  encouraged 
American  capitalists  to  invest  money  in  these  countries  to  replace 
that  invested  by  European  countries.  This  meant  that  sometimes 
the  Marines  had  to  land  in  order  to  ensure  payment  of  debts  owing 
to  people  in  the  United  States,  which  made  it  appear  that  force  was 
being  used  to  protect  American  business  interests.  Once  more  the 
United  States  appeared  in  Latin  American  eyes  in  a  rather  bullying 
light.  Even  President  Wilson,  who  spoke  out  strongly  against  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  affairs  of  these  countries,  found  it  necessary  to  send 
troops  into  Mexico  when  that  country  was  tom  by  revolution  after 
1913.  The  policy  of  intervention  continued  into  the  1920’s. 

(e)  The  United  States  Introduces  the  Good  Neighbour  Policy. 
Under  Presidents  Herbert  Hoover  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  approach  was  worked  out,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Good  Neighbour  Policy.  By  this  time  there  was  little  or 
no  danger  of  foreign  interference  in  Latin  America,  which  had 
been  the  main  reason  for  United  States  intervention  in  the  first 
place.  Moreover,  the  stability  of  governments  in  Central  America 
by  now  had  improved  somewhat.  Therefore,  it  was  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  give  up  the  policy  of  intervention, 
and  troops  were  withdrawn. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull, 
made  a  determined  effort  to  build  friendly  relations  with  Latin 
America.  They  made  trips  to  the  southern  republics,  they  sought 
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to  increase  trade,  they  took  into  account  the  viewpoints  of  Latin 
Americans,  and  they  did  much  to  increase  friendly  social  and 
cultural  contacts  between  the  United  States  and  its  southern 
neighbours.  More  important  than  any  of  these,  perhaps,  the  United 
States  government  spent  large  sums  in  technical  and  financial  aid 
intended  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Linder  the  tactful  direction  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  this 
programme  managed  to  give  help  to  the  proud  Latin  Americans 
without  damaging  their  self-respect. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  still  more  closely  together.  Germany  hoped  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Latin  America,  especially 
in  those  countries  which  had  received  large  numbers  of  German 
immigrants.  This  was  a  very  serious  danger,  and  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  co-operated  with  the  United  States  in  meeting  it.  Most 
of  the  southern  countries  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Japan.  In 
1945  these  states  met  with  the  United  States  at  Mexico  City  for  a 
conference  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  The  result  was  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  by  which  all  the  countries  which  signed  agreed  to  re¬ 
sist  aggression  against  any  one  of  them.  This  marked  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  relations  within  the  Americas. 

Thus  the  Good  Neighbour  policy  has  done  much  to  wash  away 
the  suspicions  awakened  by  the  'Big  Stick'  approach  of  the  earlier 
years.  In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  been  far  more  con¬ 
siderate  of  its  southern  neighbours  than  it  used  to  be.  Yet  all  sources 
of  friction  have  not  disappeared.  The  United  States  is  so  much 
stronger  and  so  much  richer  than 
Latin  America  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  member  in  the 
partnership.  The  weaker  members 
are  almost  sure  to  feel  some  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  resentment  from  time  to 
time,  sometimes  thinking  that  they 
are  being  too  much  controlled,  at 
others  that  they  are  being  neglect- 
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ed.  Firm  and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  areas  will  demand 
the  highest  kind  of  statesmanship  in  all  the  countries  concerned 

2.  The  United  States  and  the  World  Abroad 

(a)  The  United  States  Partly  Isolates 
Herself  from  Europe.  In  its  relations  with  the  world  outside  the 
western  hemisphere  the  United  States  followed  a  policy  of  ‘isola¬ 
tionism’  until  recent  years.  That  is,  it  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
treaties  or  promises  which  would  bind  it  to  other  nations,  especially 
nations  in  Europe.  We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  this  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823,  which  opposed  European  inter¬ 
vention  in  American  affairs,  and  also  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  not  meddle  in  European  affairs.  Even  earlier,  Pre¬ 
sident  George  Washington  had  outlined  this  policy  of  isolation  in 
his  Farewell  Address  of  1796.  In  this  he  asserted  that  the  interests 
of  Europe  were  different  from  those  of  the  United  States.  The  new 
American  republic  should  therefore  avoid  becoming  entangled  in 
the  politics  of  European  countries.  It  should  try  to  be  friendly 
with  them  all,  hut  avoid  alliances  except  lor  temporary  purposes. 
In  general,  Washington’s  last  advice  as  President  was  followed 
by  American  governments  for  the  next  century  and  a  half. 

Although  a  policy  of  avoiding  ‘entangling  alliances’  was  follow 
ed,  this  did  not  mean  that  the  United  States  was  wholly  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  large  and  ex 
panding  trade  wras  built  up  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  took 
American  ships  to  ports  all  over  the  world.  Close  cultural  ties  exist¬ 
ed  with  European  countries:  for  instance,  British  books  and 
magazines  were  widely  read  in  the  United  States,  and  American 
students  frequently  studied  in  Europe,  especially  at  German  uni¬ 
versities.  There  was  no  idea  of  cutting  off  the  United  States  from 
currents  of  thought  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Even  in  foreign  policy  the  Americans  sometimes  found  them 
selves  entangled  in  what  happened  elsewhere  in  the  world.  At  the 
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beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Barbary  pirates  in 
the  Mediterranean  demanded  tribute  money  from  American  trad 
ing  ships,  President  Jefferson  had  to  fight  a  small  war  to  gain 
respect  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  More  important,  the 
United  States  really  failed  to  stay  out  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
With  its  important  trading  interests  on  the  Atlantic,  it  could  not 
help  getting  into  conflict  with  both  the  British  and  the  French. 
Determined  to  defend  its  neutral  trading  rights,  the  United  States 
finally  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  This  event  showed 
that  whenever  there  was  a  great  European  war,  it  was  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  stay  out.  Fortunately  for 
the  United  States  and  for  Europe  there  was  no  such  war  in  the 
hundred  years  from  1815  to  1914.  And  so  in  that  period  the  United 
States  seemed  to  be  more  isolated  from  Europe  than  she  really  was. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  Great  Britain  was  the  only  over¬ 
seas  country  with  which  the  United  States  had  important  and 
continuing  relations.  Most  of  these  problems  touched  Canada  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  we  shall  look  at  these  more  closely  later 
in  this  unit.  Although  these  problems  caused  much  bad  feeling, 
after  1815  they  were  always  settled  in  a  peaceful  manner.  By  the 
1890’s  Britain  and  Canada  entered  upon  a  period  of  growing  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

(b)  The  United  States  Expands  into  the  Pacific.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  tried  to  keep  down  contacts  with  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  they  always  felt  they  had  turned  their  backs  on  that 
continent.  Yet  they  did  not  have  this  attitude  toward  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Asia.  Their  country  was  expanding  westward,  and 
soon  it  began  to  seem  that  that  American  expansion  need  not  stop 
at  the  Pacific  shore.  As  early  as  the  1780’s  American  ships  were 
carrying  cargoes  to  China,  and  in  the  middle  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  famous  clipper  ships  took  American  sailors  to 
all  the  leading  ports  of  the  Far  East.  When  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  permit  foreigners  to  trade  with  their  country, 
Commodore  Matthew  Perry  used  a  show  of  naval  force  in  1854 
to  gain  trading  rights  for  Americans.  That  date  marked  the  open- 


ing  up  of  Japan  to  western  ways. 
Another  example  of  American  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Pacific  was  shown  in 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia 
in  1867.  Many  people  at  the  time 
Pskry  Arrives  m  Japan  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  calling 

Alaska  an  ‘ice  box’  inhabited  only 
by  walruses,  but  later  years  proved  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  possess¬ 
ion,  especially  when  gold  was  discovered  there. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  how  important  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  in  the  broad  expanses  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are 
a  natural  stop-over  point  for  ships  crossing  the  world’s  largest 
ocean.  American  sailors  and  traders  came  to  know  these  lovely 
islands,  and  were  followed  by  other  AAmericans  who  became  per¬ 
manent  settlers.  Economic  agreements  followed,  and  in  1884  the 
United  States  secured  control  of  the  valuable  naval  base  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  These  contacts,  however,  satisfied  neither  the  Americans 
in  Hawaii  nor  those  in  the  United  States  who  wanted  expansion. 
Finally,  in  1898,  when  American  interest  in  the  Pacific  was  great¬ 
ly  increased  by  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed.  In  recent  years  these  islands,  as  well  as  Alaska,  have 
asked  for  statehood,  but  so  far  they  remain  territories,  without 
votes  in  the  United  States  Congress,  or  for  President. 
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The  climax  of  American  expansion  in  the  Pacific  came  with  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1898,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  One  argument  used  in  favour  of  this  move  had  been  that  it 
would  increase  trade  with  the  Far  East,  especially  China.  But  at 
this  very  time  other  countries,  notably  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan, 
were  marking  off  ‘spheres  of  influence’  to  try  to  keep  this  trade 
for  themselves.  China  was  too  weak  to  resist.  Since  the  United 
States  had  no  spheres  of  influence,  it  was  possible  that  Americans 
might  be  squeezed  out  of  China’s  trade  altogether.  To  meet  this 
situation  John  Hay,  the  Secretary  of  State,  put  forward  in  1899 
the  ‘Open  Door’  policy,  as  it  was  called.  He  wrote  notes  to  all  the 
powers  interested  in  China  asking  them  to  ensure  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  countries  trading  there.  Later,  Hay  tried  to  get  a 
promise  from  the  powers  that  they  would  not  annex  parts  of  China. 
This  policy  was  favoured  by  Great  Britain,  and  was  thus  another 
factor  in  the  growing  Anglo-American  friendship. 

Thus,  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  United 
States  was  taking  a  more  positive  part  in  world  affairs  than  ever 
before  in  her  history.  A  few  years  later,  for  instance,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  played  a  leading  role  in  setding  the  war  of 
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1904-1905  between  Japan  and  Russia.  The  United  States  was 
also  entering  international  conferences  and  organizations  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent:  for  example,  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  the 
International  Red  Cross.  Americans  were  travelling  in  Europe  more 
than  ever  before.  In  many  ways  the  old  isolationism  was  breaking 
down. 

(c)  The  United  Slates  Participates  in  the  First  World  War. 

Americans,  however,  were  still  as  determined  as  ever  to  stay  out  of 
Europe’s  wars.  When  the  First  World  War  broke  out  in  1914, 
President  Wilson  declared  that  the  United  States  would  be  neutral, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen  agreed  fully  with  him. 
Americans  believed  that  the  war  was  only  the  latest  example  of  the 
ceaseless  struggle  for  power  among  European  countries,  and  that 
it  was  of  no  direct  concern  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  sympathized  with  the  British  and  French  cause,  though 
people  who  had  recently  come  from  Germany  naturally  favoured 
their  former  Fatherland.  But  nearly  all  were  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  remain  neutral. 

Why  then  was  the  United  States  drawn  into  war  in  1917?  After 
almost  three  years  neutrality  proved  to  be  a  vain  hope.  In  1914 
Americans  did  not  realize  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  great 
trading  country  to  maintain  its  neutrality  during  a  world-wide 
war.  Such  a  war,  which  spreads  over  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land,  will 
seriously  affect  every  nation  with  sea-trading  interests.  Americans 
might  have  understood  this  from  their  own  history,  since  this  is 
what  happened  during  the  Napoleonic  War  before  1812.  But  that 
world  war  was  over  a  century  earlier,  and  ever  since  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  had  been  announced  in  1823  Americans  had  believed 
that  it  was  not  only  desirable,  but  possible  for  them  to  stay  out 
of  'European  wars’. 

In  1914,  Americans  did  not  realize  also  that  it  was  more  than 
their  commerce  that  was  in  danger.  For  a  century  since  1815  the 
British  navy  had  controlled  the  world’s  oceans  and  had  kept  the 
sea  routes  open  and  safe  for  the  commerce  of  every  nation.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  century  1815-1914  is  often  called  the  Pax 
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Britannica  (the  British  Peace).  The  Americans  had  profited  from 
the  Pax  Britannica  and  had  been  sheltered  by  the  British  navy 
without  fully  realizing  it,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  talking 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Now  in  1914  Germany  threatened 
not  only  to  conquer  Europe  hut  to  gain  control  of  the  sea  as  well. 

Germany  had  not  only  the  world’s  strongest  army,  but  had  been 
building  up  her  navy  rapidly.  The  German  people  had  been 
trained  to  war,  and  her  leaders  were  talking  about  world  conquest. 
For  the  United  States  such  a  threat  was  a  most  serious  danger.  The 
United  States  had  had  many  disputes  with  Britain  in  times  past, 
and  some  Americans  still  had  very  bitter  anti-British  feelings.  But 
friendship  with  Britain  had  been  growing.  If  Britain  and  France 
were  overthrown  and  Germany  triumphed,  the  United  States 
would  be  menaced  as  she  had  not  been  before  in  her  entire  history. 
It  is  little  wonder,  however,  that  Americans  were  slow  to  realize 
all  this.  For  a  century  they  had  believed  that  isolationism  was  their 
proper  policy.  Only  hard  facts  would  change  that  attitude. 

The  first  hard  facts  came  in  connection  with  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce.  Both  Britain  and  Germany  sought  to  cut  off  each 
other’s  trade,  and  in  trying  to  maintain  the  ‘blockade’  by  sea,  began 
to  seize  and  search  American  vessels  in  ways  that  President  Wilson 
thought  were  unreasonable.  Accordingly,  he  sent  protests  to  both 
Britain  and  Germany  demanding  the  end  of  various  blockade  re¬ 
strictions.  These  disputes  dragged  on  for  months  and  caused  much 
bitter  debate  in  the  United  States.  Yet  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  led  to  war  had  it  not  been  for  the  submarine. 

Germany’s  battle  fleet,  though  strong,  could  not  have  defeated 
Britain’s  navy,  but  a  new  weapon— the  submarine,  with  its  tor¬ 
pedoes— threatened  to  give  Germany  victor)7  at  sea.  The  submarine 
was  a  triumph  of  science  and  engineering,  and  science  was  to 
change  war  in  the  twentieth  century  into  something  different 
from  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  It  would  not  only  change,  and 
even  destroy,  neutral  rights,  but  would  bring  women  and  children 
under  the  rain  of  bombs  as  if  they  were  in  the  front  line  of  battle. 

The  United  States  got  her  first  great  shock  from  the  submarine, 
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when  the  British  liner  Lusitania  was  sunk  in  May,  1915,  with  the 
loss  of  1,198  lives,  including  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Americans.  A  wave  of  horror  ran  through  the  United  States.  Had 
Theodore  Roosevelt  been  President,  war  might  have  been  declared 
at  that  moment.  Wilson  was  determined,  however,  to  keep  the 
peace  if  possible,  and  again  he  replied  only  with  sharp  protests, 
warning  Germany  that  the  ruthless  destruction  of  neutral  lives  and 
property  at  sea  must  stop.  For  a  time  in  1916  Germany  halted  her 
submarine  campaign,  but  soon  she  became  desperate.  The  sub¬ 
marine  alone  could  bring  her  victory  on  the  oceans,  and  in  January, 
1917,  she  resumed  her  submarine  campaign  with  greater  intensity 
than  ever.  And  so  in  April  of  that  year  the  United  States  declared 
war  to  defend  her  rights,  and  on  the  ground  that  Germany  was 
already  waging  undeclared  war  on  her  through  the  submarine 
campaign. 

Wilson  who  had  been  re-elected  President  in  1916  on  the  slogan, 
“He  kept  us  out  of  war”,  now  had  to  lead  his  country  into  a  war 
which  would  change  the  course  of  its  history.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  the  American  republic  soon  took  a  leading  place  in  the  war 
effort  and  in  the  peace  settlement  that  came  afterwards.  Troops 
were  poured  into  France,  to  the  number  of  over  2,000,000  by 
November,  1918,  giving  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  morale  of  the 
war-weary  people  of  western  Europe,  and  convincing  the  Germans 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

Wilson’s  war  aims  touched  the  whole  world.  Once  the  United 
States  was  in  the  conflict  he  was  determined  to  use  victory  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  just  and  permanent  peace.  This  was  to  be 
a  'war  to  end  war’,  or  so  many  people  hoped.  In  January,  1918, 
Wilson  announced  to  the  world  his  famous  ‘Fourteen  Points’.  In 
this  historic  document  he  asked  for  self-government  for  small  na¬ 
tions  and  an  end  to  secret  diplomacy,  for  disarmament,  tariff  re¬ 
ductions,  and  a  League  of  Nations  to  safeguard  the  peace.  Wilson 
suddenly  became  a  world  hero,  holding  out  hope  of  a  better  day 
to  millions  of  average  people  in  all  lands.  The  world  influence  of 


the  United  States,  under  her  brilliant  President,  had  never 
been  so  high. 

At  the  peace  conference,  which  assembled  at  Versailles  near 
Paris  in  January,  1919,  Wilson  played  a  great  part.  But  he  found 
that  the  leaders  of  the  other  victorious  nations  held  different  views 
from  his  on  many  questions.  After  long  discussions  he  had  to  make 
compromises  in  many  of  his  aims  but  he  did  succeed  in  his  greatest 
purpose,  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  part  of 
the  Peace  Treaty.  If  the  treaty  otherwise  had  shortcomings,  he 
hoped  that  these  could  eventually  be  remedied  through  the  League. 

Wilson’s  greatest  disappointment,  however,  was  to  come  from 
his  own  country,  for  in  the  months  following  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  the  United  States  Senate  rejected  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
thus  refusing  to  join  the  League.  For  this  decision,  which  would 
have  grave  results  in  years  to  come,  there  were  many  reasons. 
Wilson,  a  Democrat,  had  made  many  Republican  enemies,  who 
now  controlled  the  Senate  where  the  Treaty  must  be  approved.  The 
idea  of  membership  in  a  world  association  of  nations  was  such  a 
break  with  the  isolationist  past  that  many  people  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  support  it.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Wilson  declared  that 
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the  League  must  be  accepted  as  it  was,  and  so  he  refused  to  allow 
changes  that  might  have  increased  support  for  it.  He  felt  that  such 
changes  would  make  the  League  weak  and  ineffective.  But  after 
the  election  of  a  Republican  President,  Harding,  in  1920,  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope  that  the  United  States  would  join  the 
League  of  Nations. 

(cl)  The  United  States  Again  Drifts  into  Isolationism. 

In  the  1920’s  and  on  into  the  1 930  s,  the  American  people  again 
sought  to  withdraw  from  an  active  role  in  world  affairs.  Many 
thought  that  their  part  in  the  war  had  been  a  great  mistake,  that 
there  had  been  no  sound  reason  to  hght  Germany,  and  that  the 
victory  had  not  realized  the  hopes  raised  by  Wilson.  The  ‘war  to 
end  war’  and  to  ‘make  the  world  sale  for  democracy’  seemed  to 
have  done  neither  of  these  two  things.  The  world  was  no  better 
off  after  the  ‘great  crusade’  than  it  had  been  before.  The  general 
view  was  that  some  form  of  isolationism  was  the  best  policy  after 
all.  This  feeling  of  disillusion  is  understandable.  It  is  hard  for 
people  to  realize  that  peace  is  even  more  difficult  to  win  than  wai. 
And  once  the  great  depression  began  in  1929,  Americans  believed 
that  they  must  concentrate  on  solving  their  own  problems  at  home 
before  trying  to  solve  those  of  the  world  at  large. 

Further  support  for  isolationism  came  from  various  books  and  the 
reports  of  Congressional  Committees  in  the  1 930’s,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  LInited  States  had  been  dragged  into  war 
in  1917  by  the  influence  of  bankers  and  foreign  propaganda,  and 
that  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  not  worth  a  war  anyway.  The  very 
important  fact  that  the  LInited  States  was  really  defending  herself 
as  well  as  others  in  1917-18  was  quite  lost  to  view. 

In  the  hope  that  the  United  States  could  be  kept  out  of  future 
wars,  laws  were  passed  known  as  the  Neutrality  Acts  (1935-1937), 
which  prohibited  loans  to  countries  at  war,  forbade  American  citi¬ 
zens  to  travel  on  the  ships  of  countries  at  war,  and  made  it  illegal 
for  Americans  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  warring  countries.  The 
supporters  of  these  laws  said  they  would  prevent  incidents  such  as 
the  Lusitania ,  which  had  finally  led  to  war  in  1917.  On  the  other 
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band,  others  strongly  opposed  the  Neutrality  Acts.  1  hese  people 
said  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lay  in  co-operating  with  other 
friendly  nations  to  stop  war  from  breaking  out,  rather  than  in  trying 
to  withdraw  from  wars  that  had  already  started.  They  argued  that 
the  United  States  was  a  great  world  power,  with  a  stake  in  what 
happened  in  even  the  most  distant  countries. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  seemed  at  first  to  prefer  an  isolation¬ 
ist  foreign  policy,  but  after  1937  he  moved  steadily  in  the  other 
direction.  By  this  time  he  was  greatly  concerned  over  the  rising 
tide  of  aggression  and  dictatorship  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  Fascist 
Italy  under  Mussolini  had  attacked  Ethiopia,  while  Nazi  Germany 
under  Hitler  had  begun  to  rearm  in  a  most  threatening  manner. 
The  Japanese  military  leaders  had  reopened  their  attacks  on  China 
with  the  intention  of  mastering  all  of  eastern  Asia.  With  these 
dangers  and  threats  to  peace  rising  all  around  the  world,  Roosevelt 
in  1937  made  an  important  speech  calling  on  peace-loving  nations 
to  join  in  opposing  aggressors,  but  his  own  people  were  generally 
cold  to  the  idea.  When  the  Second  World  War  started  in  Sep 
tember,  1939,  with  Hitlers  attack  on  Poland,  the  United  States 
again  declared  its  neutrality.  Most  Americans  felt  that  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  France  were  fighting  the  battle  of  democracy. 
To  help  them  the  law  forbidding  arms  shipments  was  repealed. 
Yet  people  hoped  that  the  United  States  would  keep  out  of  this 
war,  just  as  they  also  hoped  in  1914. 


(e)  The  United  States  Participates  in  the  Second  World  War. 
In  spite  of  their  neutrality  Americans  were  firmly  opposed  to  the 

cause  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  strongly  desired  a  British  and 
French  victory.  When  Hitler  over¬ 
ran  France  in  June,  1940,  and 
seemed  about  to  invade  Britain, 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
immediately  realized  their  own 
danger.  Immense  plans  for  rear¬ 
mament  were  made,  and  many 
ways  were  found  to  help  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth,  which 
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An  Important  War  Conference  at  Quebec— 1943 

The  leaders  of  three  allies,  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  of 
Canada,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States,  and  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  of  Great  Britain,  are  pictured  with  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

were  now  standing  alone  in  the  fight  for  freedom  under  Winston 
Churchill’s  leadership.  In  March,  1941,  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  pass¬ 
ed  by  Congress,  which  made  it  possible  for  Britain  and  others  like 
the  Free  French  to  get  enormous  amounts  of  American  war  sup¬ 
plies.  Canada  was  able  to  get  along  without  Lend-Lease  aid,  and 
never  took  advantage  of  it.  By  this  time  the  United  States  had  put 
the  full  weight  of  her  enormous  industrial  power  into  the  struggle 
against  Hitler,  although  the  country  had  still  not  declared  war.  In 
the  President’s  words,  the  United  States  became  ‘the  arsenal  of 
democracy’.  Meanwhile,  equally  important  events  were  occurring 
in  the  Far  East. 

In  1940  Japan  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  thus  creating  the  Rome-Berlin -Tokyo  Axis  as  it  was  called. 
After  conquering  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  parts  of  China,  Japan 
was  now  ready  to  thrust  southward  into  Indo-China  and  the  islands 
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of  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  warned  against  such  aggression 
and  put  economic  pressure  on  Japan,  such  as  cutting  off  the  export 
to  her  of  aviation  gasoline.  Japan’s  war  leaders  now  decided  on  a 
desperate  throw.  On  Sunday,  December  7,  1941,  they  made  a 
shattering  air  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  great  naval  base  of  the 
United  States  in  Hawaii.  Japan  had  hoped  to  cripple  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific,  but  the  answer  was  an  American  declaration 
of  war.  The  American  people  had  been  united  as  perhaps  they 
could  not  have  been  in  anv  other  wav.  A  few  days  later  German v 
declared  war  on  the  United  States.  For  the  second  time  in  twentv- 

j 

five  years  the  United  States  was  in  a  world  war  which  she  had 
determined  not  to  enter,  but  could  not  avoid. 

Under  Roosevelt’s  leadership  the  United  States  took  a  leading 
part  not  only  in  fighting  the  war  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
also  in  planning  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  In  August,  1941,  the 
President  met  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  on  a  warship,  off 
Newfoundland  to  draft  the  Atlantic  Charter— a  statement  of  war 
aims  which  was  an  important  step  in  Anglo-American  co-operation 
both  for  war  and  peace.  The  United  States  was  also  ready  to  join 
more  closely  with  other  nations  in  the  struggle  for  victor}’  than  it 
had  been  in  1917-18.  In  January,  1942,  the  American  government 
entered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  all  the  anti-Axis  countries,  who 
now  called  themselves  the  United  Nations.  This  was  a  historic  step, 
since  it  was  the  first  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  any 
major  power  since  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  United  Nations  pledged  to  work  together  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  during  the  war,  and  to  this  end  they  met  at  San  Francisco 
in  April,  1945,  to  set  up  the  permanent  international  organization, 
which  now  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  The  United 
States  Senate  ratified  American  entry  into  this  new  organization 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  a  great  change  from  1919  when 
the  League  of  Nations  had  been  turned  down. 

(f)  The  United  States  Finds  Itself  in  a  Position  of  World 
Leadership.  The  Second  World  War  led  to  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  world  position  of  the  United  States,  brought  about  by  the 
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power  of  its  industry,  its  mighty  armed  forces,  and  its  new  spirit 
of  leadership.  War  duties  took  millions  of  Americans  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  giving  them  a  new  understanding  of  world  problems. 
Other  countries  longer  in  the  war  were  terribly  weakened  by  the 
struggle;  but  the  American  economy  was  stronger  at  the  wars  end 
than  ever  before,  and  was  able  to  provide  vast  amounts  of  aid  to 
poorer  countries.  Thus  from  a  position  of  isolationism,  the  United 
States  emerged  in  a  few  short  years  with  diplomatic,  military  and 
economic  ties  crisscrossing  the  whole  world. 

It  was  the  hope  of  American  leaders  that  the  chief  victorious 
powers— Soviet  Russia,  Great  Britain,  China,  France,  and  the 
United  States— would  co-operate  with  one  another  in  the  year  after 
the  war,  and  that  all  problems  could  be  solved  through  discussions 
in  the  United  Nations.  This  hope  was  soon  dashed,  however,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  took  up  policies  in  Europe  which  appeared  to  be 
aggressive,  and  which  prevented  any  definite  peace  settlement. 
Linder  these  circumstances  the  United  States  drew  more  closely 
to  Britain  and  France,  with  the  purpose  of  halting  further  Soviet 
expansion  into  Europe.  The  United  States  had  now  clearly  decided 
that  its  safety  was  bound  up  with  the  safety  of  western  Europe. 
When  it  seemed  possible  that  Greece  and  Turkey  would  fall  to 
Communist  pressure,  President  Truman  made  a  pledge  of  Ameri¬ 
can  military  aid  to  those  threatened  countries.  This  ‘Truman 
Doctrine’  of  March,  1947,  was  a  long  step  away  from  the  isolation¬ 
ism  of  earlier  American  policy  in  time  of  peace. 

This  same  year  of  1947  saw  another  remarkable  decision.  A 
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serious  economic  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  which  had  been  badly  weakened  by  the  war.  If  their 
economies  collapsed,  they  would  be  easy  victims  of  Communism. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  decided  to  give  economic  aid  to  these 
countries  in  a  programme  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
George  C.  Marshall.  This  generous  and  far-sighted  programme 
has  usually  been  known  as  ‘Marshall  Aid’,  and  it  helped  put  the 
European  countries  on  the  road  to  recover)7. 

Western  Europe,  however,  still  lacked  the  military  forces  to 
protect  itself  against  the  huge  Russian  army.  To  meet  this  threat 
the  United  States  and  Canada  entered  into  an  alliance  in  1949 
with  ten  (later  twelve)  European  countries,  all  pledging  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  any  that  were  attacked.  This  alliance,  known  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (or  NATO  for  short),  was 
the  strongest  move  the  United  States  had  ever  made  toward 
working  with  other  countries  for  their  common  protection.  Under 
the  NATO  agreement,  the  United  States  and  Canada  sent  armed 
forces  to  Europe,  since  Europe  was  now  their  first  line  of  defence. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  was  equally  troubled  in  the  Far  East. 
With  Japan  totally  defeated  and  under  American  military  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  United  States  expected  China  to  become  the  leading 
Asiatic  power.  But  that  country,  weakened  by  its  long  struggle 
with  Japan,  was  tom  by  civil  war  between  the  Nationalist  forces 
led  by  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  the  Communists  under  Mao  Tse- 
Tung.  After  American  efforts  failed  to  bring  together  the  two 
opposing  groups,  the  Communists  emerged  victorious  by  the  end 
of  1949.  The  new  mlers  of  China  were  violently  anti-American, 
thus  breaking  the  traditional  friendship  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  Chiang  and  his  army  retreated  to  Formosa,  which 
the  Communists  claimed  as  part  of  China,  and  by  1954  this  led 
to  a  serious  crisis. 

Another  critical  spot  was  Korea.  This  is  a  small  country,  but  it 
occupies  a  vital  position  between  China,  Japan,  and  Russia’s  Siberian 
regions.  At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  Korea  had  been  divided  in 
two  at  the  38th  parallel,  with  the  northern  half  under  Communist 
control  and  the  southern  half  working  toward  self-government 
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under  American  protection.  When  the  new  government  seemed 
to  be  strong  enough,  American  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1949. 
Suddenly,  in  June,  1950,  Communist  troops  stormed  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  to  invade  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Nations  determined  to  resist 
armed  aggression  by  sending  forces  to  help  the  South  Koreans. 
Many  countries,  Canada  included,  sent  troops  to  form  the  first 
truly  international  army  fighting  for  the  principle  of  collective 
security.  The  invasion  was  checked,  and  fighting  ceased  in  1953. 

The  United  States  bound  itself  to  friendly  nations  in  the  Far 
East,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  1951  a  peace  treaty  ending  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Japan  was  followed  by  a  military  agreement  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  made  alliances  with  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Philippines.  Thus  the  United  States  had  a  system  of 
alliances  extending  across  both  Adantic  and  Pacific. 

The  alliances  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  area  are  by  no  means 

the  only  concerns  of  the  United 
States  with  the  world  outside  the 
Americas.  The  State  Department 
at  Washington  must  also  watch 
closely  the  course  of  events  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East,  in  Africa, 
and  in  India.  For  instance,  the 
United  States  is  deeply  concerned 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  standard 
of  living  in  underdeveloped  areas 
by  providing  technical  assistance. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world,  however  distant,  which  the 
United  States  can  any  longer 
afford  to  ignore.  With  its  great 
power  goes  a  great  responsibility: 
to  lead  a  free  community  of  many 
nations  toward  a  better  era. 
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3.  Canada  and  her  American  Neighbours 

(a)  Canada  and  the  United  States.  To 

day  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  justly  proud  of 
the  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  A  glance  at  the  past,  how¬ 
ever,  will  soon  show  us  that  there  have  been  many  disputes  and 
irritations  over  the  years,  which  were  settled  only  after  much 
hard  work.  Friendship  has  not  come  automatically,  but  has 
been  based  on  the  earnest  desire  of  both  peoples  to  solve  differences 
peacefully. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  there  was  hostility  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  years  after  the  American  Revolution.  The 
Loyalists  in  Canada  were  naturally  highly  critical  of  the  new 
republic  which  they  had  recently  left.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  was  unfriendly  to  the  British  Empire,  against  which 
Americans  had  just  revolted.  Relations  became  worse  in  the  years 
before  1812,  leading  finally  to  the  War  of  1812  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Since  American  forces  could  not 
attack  Great  Britain  directly,  they  invaded  the  British  provinces, 
especially  Upper  Canada.  The  resulting  bloodshed  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  bad  feeling  between  Canadians  and  Americans. 

When  the  war  ended  in  1815,  however,  a  strong  and  generally 
successful  effort  was  made  to  end  the  main  causes  of  dispute.  The 
treaty  of  peace  provided  for  boundary  commissions  to  settle  a 
number  of  disagreements  over  the  location  of  the  border  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces.  In  1818  the  boundary 
between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rockies  was  set  at  the 
49th  parallel,  with  the  region  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  coast 
under  joint  occupation.  A  year  earlier,  in  1817,  the  famous  Rush- 
Bagot  agreement  was  made,  which  limited  naval  armaments  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  absence  of  powerful  naval  vessels  from  that 
time  on  helped  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  friendly  relations 
could  grow.  Later  in  the  century  fortifications  along  the  border 
were  also  abandoned,  though  this  was  only  after  large  forts,  such 
as  Fort  Henry  at  Kingston,  had  been  built. 

The  settlement  after  1815  failed  to  remove  all  the  scars  of  the 
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war,  however,  and  many  harsh  words  continued  to  be  hurled  back 
and  forth  across  the  border.  After  the  rebellions  of  1837  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  many  Americans  showed  their  sympathy  with 
the  defeated  rebels  by  engaging  in  raids  along  the  Canadian 
frontier.  A  boundary  dispute  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick 
led  to  a  small-scale  war',  the  Aroostook  War.  But  once  again 
statesmen  in  both  countries  set  out  to  end  discord.  British  and 
American  authorities  both  dealt  firmly  with  the  raiding  parties, 
and  the  Maine-New  Brunswick  dispute  was  settled  by  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842.  In  1846  another  source  of  bad  feeling 
was  removed  by  the  Oregon  Treaty,  which  extended  the  boundary 
along  the  49th  parallel  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Over  the  next  few  years  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  unsettled  and  uncertain.  In  the  1840’s  serious 
economic  problems  facing  Canada  led  some  people  to  declare  that 
the  only  solution  lay  in  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  1849 
an  Annexation  Manifesto  was  issued  in  Montreal.  But  most 
Canadians  wanted  no  more  than  an  improvement  of  trade,  and 
this  was  aided  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  opening  the  flow 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  treaty  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  peaceful  growth  and  increasing  prosperity. 

The  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1861  brought  an¬ 
other  crisis  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  More  correctly, 
it  was  a  crisis  between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  any 
trouble  between  these  two  countries  was  bound  to  affect  Canada. 
Americans  on  the  Northern  side  accused  the  British  of  showing 
too  much  sympathy  for  the  Southern  cause.  A  series  of  incidents 
led  to  much  talk  of  war,  which  would  of  course  involve  Canada,  as 
had  happened  in  1812.  British  troops  were  sent  out  to  defend 
Canada.  Americans  talked  of  the  need  of  removing  all  British  rule 
from  North  America.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  ended.  One 
American  Senator  asked  that  Canada  be  handed  over  to  the  United 
States  as  payment  for  the  losses  which  the  North  had  suffered  from 
the  Southern  raider  Alabama,  which  had  been  built  in  a  British 
shipyard.  Irish-American  Fenians’  made  armed  invasions  into 
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Canada  to  show  their  hatred  of 
Great  Britain. 

Once  again,  however,  disputes 
were  settled  in  a  peaceful  man¬ 
ner.  A  British  delegation,  which 
included  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald,  met  with  American 
officials  in  1871,  and  the  two 
sides  agreed  on  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  By  this  treaty 
American  fishermen  received 
certain  concessions  in  Canadian 
waters,  while  the  American  tariff  was  lowered  on  certain  Canadian 
products.  Other  disputes  were  settled  by  arbitration,  that  is,  each 
country  agreed  to  accept  the  decision  of  impartial  judges.  Canada 
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was  far  from  satisfied  with  this 
treaty,  believing  that  the  United 
States  had  driven  a  hard  bargain; 
nevertheless  it  marked  an  impor¬ 
tant  turning  point  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries. 

In  previous  years  American  ex¬ 
pansion  had  been  so  rapid,  as  we 
saw  in  an  earlier  unit,  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  reasonably  expect  to 
dominate  the  whole  continent  at 
some  future  time.  As  long  as  the 
British  provinces  remained  separate 
from  one  another,  it  seemed  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  might  eventually 
be  joined  one  by  one  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  American  Republic.  But 
the  Confederation  of  the  provinces 
in  1867  to  form  the  Dominion 
clearly  showed  that  they  preferred 
to  remain  separate  from  the  United 
States.  By  agreeing  in  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  to  settle  all  out¬ 
standing  disputes,  the  United  States 
acknowledged,  indirectly  at  least, 
that  her  earlier  thoughts  of  annex¬ 
ing  Canada  had  been  given  up. 
Now  that  each  country  respected 
the  others  right  to  a  separate 
existence,  the  prospects  for  friend¬ 
ly  relations  were  much  improved. 

In  the  following  years  Canadians 
and  Americans  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  their  many  friendly  ties.  The 
habits  and  customs  of  the  two 
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peoples  had  much  in  common.  Canadians  travelled  and  migrated 
southward,  while  Americans  came  to  Canada.  Thousands  of  ex 
amples  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  occasional  disputes  over  boundary  or  trade  problems. 
Canadians  and  Americans  became  so  accustomed  to  settling  all 
their  problems  by  mutual  agreement  that  in  1909  the  permanent 
International  Joint  Commission  was  established  to  settle  disputes 
about  boundary  waters  and  other  matters  which  might  be  put 
before  it.  Over  the  years  this  Commission  has  quietly  settled  many 
questions  referred  to  it  by  the  two  governments.  It  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Canadian-American  friendship. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  times  there  were  still  evidences  of  bad 
feelings.  In  1903  the  two  countries  could  not  agree  on  the  location 
of  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska,  a  question  that  had 
new  importance  because  of  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
nearby  Yukon.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  refused  to  agree  to 
neutral  arbitration  of  the  dispute,  insisting  on  a  tribunal  of  three 
men  from  each  side,  and  threatening  that  he  would  use  force  if 
the  United  States  did  not  get  her  way.  Two  Canadians  and  one 
British  judge  represented  the  Canadian  claim,  while  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  three  Americans  known  to  believe  strongly  in 
the  American  claim.  When  the  British  judge  voted  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  there  was  widespread  resentment  in  Canada,  against  the 
British  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  accused  of  deserting  Canadian 
claims,  and  against  the  Americans  on  the  other,  who  were  accused 
of  using  high-handed  methods.  While  Canada’s  case  was  not  as 
strong  as  many  Canadians  thought  it  was,  Roosevelt’s  ’Big  Stick’ 
methods  were  unfriendly  and  unnecessary.  The  incident  also 
convinced  many  Canadians  that  they  must  eventually  control  their 
own  diplomatic  affairs. 

A  few  years  later  another  incident  caused  another  flurry  of  ill- 
will  between  the  Dominion  and  the  republic.  Canada  had  long 
sought  lower  tariffs  on  Canadian-American  trade,  and  Prime 
Minister  Laurier  was  highly  pleased  in  1911  when  his  government 
was  able  to  make  a  new  reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United 
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States.  To  his  surprise,  intense  opposition  developed  against  the 
agreement,  because  it  might  lead  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  to 
the  republic.  Laurier  lost  the  election  of  1911  and  reciprocity  was 
defeated.  This  incident  showed  how  determined  Canadians  were 
to  remain  politically  separate  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  years  after  the  First  World  War,  when  Canada  came  of 
age  as  a  nation,  she  began  to  carry  on  her  own  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Before  this  time  British  diplomatic  officials  had  acted 
for  Canada,  but  in  1923  the  Pacific  Halibut  Treaty,  made  with 
the  United  States,  was  signed  by  Canada's  representative.  Another 
step  in  Canadian-American  relations  was  taken  in  1927  when  the 
two  countries  set  up  regular  diplomatic  offices  in  each  other’s 
capitals,  and  Vincent  Massey  became  the  first  Canadian  minister 
to  Washington.  This,  in  fact,  was  only  the  first  step  in  Canada’s 
building  up  a  diplomatic  service  of  her  own  to  carry  on  her  relations 
with  the  outside  world  beyond  Britain,  now  that  she  was  a  grown 
nation.  But  it  is  very  significant  that  Canada’s  first  diplomatic 
office  abroad  was  established  in  the  United  States,  the  ‘foreign’ 
country  of  greatest  concern  to  Canadians. 

As  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  began  to  recover  from 
the  depression  in  the  1930’s  their  trade  was  increased  by  success¬ 
ful  reciprocity  agreements  in  1935  and  1938.  By  this  time  these 
two  nations  were  exchanging  a  greater  amount  of  goods  than  any 
other  two  countries  in  the  world,  an  exchange  that  has  greatly 
increased  in  later  years.  Another  cause  of  increasingly  close  ties 
was  the  long-standing  personal  friendship  between  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  and  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  1938,  when 
war  clouds  were  gathering,  these  two  leaders  declared  that  each 
country  would  take  steps  to  assist  the  other  in  the  event  of  an  out¬ 
side  attack  upon  them.  Then,  in  1940,  the  dire  threat  raised  by 
Hider’s  victories  in  Europe  led  to  a  meeting  of  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister,  and  by  the  Ogdensburg  Agreement  it  was  decided 
to  set  up  a  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defence.  This  Board  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  two  countries.  After 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  1941  the  two  countries 
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worked  even  more  closely  together,  both  to  defend  the  North 
American  continent  and  to  carry  the  war  overseas  to  the  enemy.. 
The  great  Alaska  Highway  was  a  result  of  their  efforts  for  ai 
common  defence. 

This  co-operation  continued  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945, 
in  the  face  of  the  new  threat  from  Soviet  Russia.  Since  this  threat 
loomed  up  across  the  vast  Arctic  wastes,  the  two  countries  together 
built  far  northern  airfields,  radar  stations  and  other  assurances 
against  attack.  In  1949,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Canada  and  thej 
United  States  joined  with  many  European  countries  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  two  countries  also  co-operated 
to  resist  aggression  in  Korea.  Based  on  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
interest,  Canadian-American  relations  are  an  example  of  ‘good 
neighbourhood'  at  its  best.  Canada  and  the  United  States  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye.  Canadians  regret  that  Americans  in  general 
know  and  understand  so  little  about  Canada.  Nevertheless,  the 
two  countries,  after  many  experiences  together,  are  able  to  deal 
with  each  other  as  good  neighbours  should. 

Even  more  important  than  this  co-operation  at  home,  however., 
is  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  now  realize  that  their  safety  is; 
bound  up  with  that  of  friendly  countries  around  the  world,  andl 
especially  with  Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  which  the 
United  States  is  coming  to  understand  better.  Canada  as  well  as 
the  United  States  has  had  some  isolationist  leanings  in  the  past, 
but  both  now  realize  that  they  can  no  longer  live  by  themselves, 
even  on  the  spacious  continent  of  North  America.  Both  are  part 
of  a  larger  community,  built  around  the  Atlantic  and  also  around 
Pacific  shores. 

(b)  Canada  and  Latin  America.  The  story  of  Canada's  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Latin  American  countries  is  a  very  brief  one,  at 
least  as  compared  to  our  relations  with  the  Commonwealth,  with 
northern  Europe,  and  with  the  United  States.  We  have  neither 
close  historical,  nor  close  cultural  ties  with  the  southern  American 
countries.  The  fact  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  hemisphere  is  not 
all  important,  since  it  is  a  much  greater  distance  from  Canada 
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down  the  Atlantic  to  Latin  America  than  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Europe  and  our  main  ties  have  been  in  the  European  direction 
All  in  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Canada  and  Latin  America 
have  had  a  very  limited  awareness  of  one  another.  Until  1939 
there  was  little  trade,  and  the  very  limited  diplomatic  contacts 
were  maintained  through  British  officials  in  Latin  America. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  however,  there 
was  a  sudden  increase  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  southern 
countries.  With  normal  markets  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  cut 
off  by  the  war,  and  with  Germany  removed  from  the  South 
American  trade,  the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  began 
to  exchange  goods  in  much  larger  quantities.  In  1941  the  Canadian 
Government  made  trade  agreements  with  several  of  the  southern 
republics.  In  that  same  year  the  first  diplomatic  missions  were 
exchanged  between  Canada  and  Latin  America.  Now  Canada 

exchanges  ambassadors  or  minis¬ 
ters  with  almost  all  the  southern 
countries. 

Although  trade  with  Latin 
America  is  still  only  a  small  part 
of  Canada’s  total  overseas  trade, 
it  is  of  growing  importance  and 
many  efforts  are  made  to  increase 
it.  Our  largest  import  from  these 
southern  countries  is  petroleum, 
followed  by  sugar,  raw  cotton, 
coffee  and  bananas.  We  sell  news¬ 
print,  ships,  wheat,  and  such  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  as  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  sewing  machines.  Cana¬ 
dians  have  also  invested  much 
money  in  Latin  America’s  growing 
industries,  especially  in  such  fields 
as  insurance,  banking,  public 
utilities,  and  petroleum.  Half  of 
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the  branches  of  Canadian  banks  outside  the  country  are  to  be 
found  in  Latin  America.  And  Canadian  technical  experts  have 
carried  to  Latin  America  their  scientific  knowledge  in  certain  fields. 
For  instance,  Argentine  wheat  growing  has  benefited  from  Cana¬ 
dian  experience. 

In  recent  years  there  have  also  been  closer  cultural  contacts. 
Canadian  musicians  have  toured  in  Latin  America,  and  we  in  turn 
have  heard  some  of  the  fine  performers  from  these  musically-in¬ 
clined  southern  countries.  The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  sends  programmes  to  Latin  America.  Latin  American  students 
have  come  to  Canadian  schools  and  universities.  Closer  relations 
have  grown  especially  between  Latin  Americans  and  French- 
speaking  Canadians.  They  have  common  interests  in  their  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  their  related  languages,  for  French,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  all  come  from  a  common  Latin  source. 

In  the  light  of  Canadas  increasing  ties  with  Latin  America 
some  people  have  wondered  whether  she  ought  to  join  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  or  as  it  is  popularly  called  (from  its 
secretariat),  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  Organization,  com¬ 
prising  all  the  independent  countries  of  North  and  South  America, 
except  Canada,  originally  grew  out  of  efforts  to  increase  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to  the  south.  Now 
it  exists  as  a  friendly  association  of  the  countries  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  reasonable  that 
Canada  should  be  a  member  of  it.  Actually,  however,  there  is 
very  little  in  favour  of  Canada  joining  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  and  the  arguments  for  it  are  growing  less. 

The  Union  has  never  become  as  important  as  its  founders 
hoped,  and  Canada  can  carry  on  her  relations  better  with  Latin 
America  directly  through  her  own  representatives  or  through  the 
United  Nations.  Moreover,  membership  in  the  Union  might  in 
volve  Canada  in  discussions  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  countries  in  which  she  would  have  no  concern,  and 
would  not  wish  to  take  sides.  Canada  also  has  close  ties  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  Canadians  have  felt  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
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belong  to  too  many  ‘clubs’.  Membership  in  the  Commonwealth,  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
seems  sufficient,  for  the  present  at  least.  Membership  in  these  asso¬ 
ciations  is  no  barrier  to  friendly  relations  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  hemisphere,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Canada’s  closest 
ties  remain  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  as  Vincent 
Massey  once  wrote,  “The  western  hemisphere  will  always  mean 
less  to  us  than  the  northern  hemisphere.” 


4.  The  Americas,  a  Centre  of  World  Power 

As  we  look  back  on  the  relations  of  the 
American  nations  with  one  another  and  with  the  outside  world, 
we  see  how  great  the  changes  have  been.  As  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  Americas  played  almost  no  part  in  the 
world  balance  of  power.  There  was  suspicion  and  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries,  while 
Canadian- American  relations  often  produced  friction. 

Now,  in  the  middle  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  of  the 
American  countries,  the  United  States,  is  a  great  ‘superpower’, 
whose  views  and  actions  have  a  determining  effect  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  world  influence  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
hemisphere,  especially  Canada,  has  also  greatly  expanded.  Today, 
Canada’s  world  importance— due  mainly  to  her  vast  natural  wealth 
and  industrial  power,  and  her  large  share  in  two  world  wars— is 
plain  to  see  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
NATO,  which  she  did  much  to  originate.  Among  Latin  American 
countries,  Brazil  in  particular  has  increased  her  standing  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  No  doubt  the  active  share  taken  by  Brazilian 
troops  in  the  fighting  of  the  Second  World  War  in  Italy  had 
something  to  do  with  this  higher  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Latin  American  nations  also  play  considerable  part  in  the  United 
Nations,  sometimes  acting  as  a  block,  and  here  again  Brazil, 
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Mexico,  Argentina  and  Chile,  have  all  made  a  particular  mark. 

At  the  same  time  as  their  world  importance  has  grown,  friendly 
feelings  and  a  spirit  of  good  neighbourhood  have  developed  within 
the  Americas.  There  are  still  differences  of  policy  and  outlook 
among  the  various  countries,  but  there  are  now  a  number  of  means 
by  which  they  may  be  setded. 

Permanent  commissions  or  committees,  such  as  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  as  well  as  frequent  discussions  between  govern¬ 
ments,  do  much  to  maintain  friendship  among  the  American 
countries.  Such  efforts,  however,  can  only  succeed  when  the 
citizens  of  all  of  them  try  eamesdy  to  understand  the  needs  and 
viewpoints  of  other  peoples,  both  within  and  beyond  the  western 
hemisphere.  For  the  whole  world— not  merely  the  Americas— is 
one  community,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Prepare  a  speech  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  might  have  made 
to  Congress  outlining  the  need  for  building  the  Panama  Canal. 
Cl,  c) 

2.  Discuss  the  policies  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  toward  Latin  America.  (1,  c,  d  and  e) 

3.  Prepare  an  imaginary  radio  interview  with  President  Wilson. 
Discuss  America’s  reasons  for  remaining  out  of  World  War  I 
in  1914.  (2,  a) 

4.  Conduct  a  mock  meeting  of  Congress  at  which  President  Wilson 
is  trying  to  convince  the  members  that  the  United  States  should 
join  the  League  of  Nations.  Ffave  several  members  give  reasons 
for  and  against  joining.  (2,  c) 

5.  Have  a  member  of  the  class  read  some  of  the  main  terms  of  the 
Adantic  Charter.  The  class  may  discuss  the  significance  of  these 
for  the  world  as  a  whole.  (2,  e) 

6.  Divide  the  class  into  committees  and  have  each  committee  report 
on  the  work  of  one  of  the  main  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations.  (2,  e) 

7.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  tension  which  has  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  satellites  and  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  (2,  f) 

8.  Outline  the  value  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  (3,  a) 

9.  Discuss  the  work  and  importance  of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board 
on  Defence  set  up  in  1940  by  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

(3,  a) 

10.  Complete  the  following  outline  of  the  relations  between  Canada 
and  Latin  America:  (3,  b) 

1.  Trade  (a) 

(b) 

(O 

(d) 

2.  Cultural  Contacts 

(a) 
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Facts  to  Know 

1.  Explain  why  the  'Monroe  Doctrine'  was  adopted  and  what  it 
attempted  to  accomplish.  (1,  a) 

2.  (a)  Why  did  the  United  States  go  to  war  with  Spain  in  1898’; 

(b)  What  were  the  results  of  this  war?  (1,  b) 

3.  List  interventions  which  the  United  States  made  in  the  affairs 
of  Latin  America  which  created  ill-will  between  the  two.  (1, 
a,  b,  c  and  d) 

4.  Outline  the  various  contacts  which  the  United  States  had  with 
the  Pacific  area  from  1780  to  1905.  (2,  b) 

5.  Write  a  short  story  outlining  President  Wilson’s  part  in  the 
peace  conference  which  followed  World  War  I.  (2,  c) 

6.  Why  did  the  United  States  pass  the  Neutrality  Acts  in  1935-- 
1937?  (2,  d) 

7  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  passed  in  1941.  (2,  c) 

8.  Prepare  brief  statements  on  the  importance  of: 

(a)  ‘Marshall  Aid’ 

(b)  NATO 

9.  (a)  What  caused  the  War  of  1812  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States? 

(b)  List  some  of  the  main  batdes  fought.  (3,  a) 

10.  Have  committees  prepare  material  on  the  following  disputes  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States:  (2,  a) 

(a)  the  boundary  between  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
the  Rockies 

(b)  the  Rebellion  of  1837 

(c)  the  Maine  -  New  Brunswick  dispute 

(d)  the  Oregon  Treaty 

(e)  disagreements  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 

(f)  the  Alaska  Boundary 

11.  Why  has  Canada  not  joined  the  Organization  of  American  States? 

(2,  b) 
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I.  How  Geography  Links  the  United  States  and  Canada 

There  is  a  very  old  story  of  six  blind  men 
who  came  upon  an  elephant  and  fell  into  a  terrific  dispute  as  a 
result.  One  felt  its  side  and  said  it  was  very  like  a  wall,  a  second 
seized  the  tusk  and  said  it  was  like  a  spear,  the  third,  who  touched 
the  trunk,  was  sure  it  was  a  snake,  the  fourth  said  the  leg  was 
like  a  tree  trunk,  the  fifth  said  the  ear  was  like  a  fan,  and  the 
sixth  was  sure  that  the  tail  was  a  rope.  And  the  poem— describing 
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very  well  the  reason  for  many  a  hot  argument— says  they  all 
stubbornly  stuck  to  their  opinions: 

Each  in  his  own  opinion 
Exceeding  stiff  and  strong, 

Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right, 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong! 

Something  similar  might  happen  with  visitors  entering  the  huge 
countries  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Think  of  the  different 
impressions  which  would  be  gained  by  six  visitors,  one  who  flew 
into  Canada  from  over  the  frozen  Arctic,  a  second  who  drove  into 
the  United  States  across  the  Mexican  border  at  sunny,  dry  El  Paso, 
a  third  who  sailed  up  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  and  through  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Duluth  or  the  twin  cities  of  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  a  fourth  who  landed  amid  the  palm  trees  at  Miami, 
in  Florida,  a  fifth  who  came  in  from  the  Pacific  to  moist,  mountain- 
fringed  Seattle  or  Vancouver,  and  a  sixth  who  flew  all  the  way 
across  the  continent  from  Los  Angeles  to  Gander  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  They  would  get  vivid  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  forests 
and  deserts,  broad  waterways,  high  mountains,  and  sweeping 
plains,  barren  tundras  and  rich  grassy  prairies.  Some  might  say 
that  Canada  and  the  Llnited  States  were  very  similar,  others 
that  they  were  completely  different.  And  each,  as  the  old  story 
says,  would  be  partly  in  the  right  and  all  would  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  truth  is  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  tremendous 
variations  in  climate  and  surface  features.  The  United  States  has 
probably  the  widest  variation  of  climate  and  resources  to  be  found 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Canada,  too,  has  a  surprising 
variety  of  climate,  regions  and  resources,  though  less  than  her 
southern  neighbour.  But  above  all,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
although  they  are  different  in  many  things,  do  share  a  great  deal 
from  the  geographic  point  of  view. 

One  reason  for  this  geographic  sharing,  as  a  study  of  the  map 
shows,  is  that  the  main  lines  of  geologic  structure  in  North  America 
run  north  and  south.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Atlantic  coastal  region 
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includes  Canada’s  Maritime  Provinces  as  well  as  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  of  the  United  States.  This  coastal  region  is  separated  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent  by  the  long  line  of  the  Appalachian 
Highlands,  which  sweeps  up  through  the  United  States  into 
Canada,  and  ends  in  the  ocean  in  the  big  island  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  In  the  interior,  the  Great  Central  Plain  rolls  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  without  any  break  at  the  boundary  line  of 
the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  largest  fresh  water  drainage  and  navi¬ 
gation  system  in  the  world  lies  in  this  interior  region— the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River— and  it  is  also  shared  by  the  two 
countries.  Beyond  the  plains  the  main  ranges  of  the  huge  Cordil- 
leran  Mountains,  the  Rockies,  march  down  the  full  length  of  both 
countries.  And  beyond  the  Rockies  are  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  also  run  north  and  south  across  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel.  The  one  important  exception  to  all  this  sharing  of 
surface  features  is  the  broad  Canadian  Shield  (or  Laurentian  Pla¬ 
teau),  which  reaches  down  from  the  north  to  cover  two-thirds 
of  Canada’s  territory.  Yet  even  the  Shield  extends  some  distance 
into  the  United  States  at  the  western  and  eastern  ends  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Climate,  moreover,  divides  the  two  countries  less  sharply  than 
we  might  at  first  think.  People  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  probably  still  look  on  Canada  as  a  cold  country,  filled 
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with  ice  and  snow,  yet  some  parts  of  Canada  have  consistently 
milder  winters  than  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Southern 
British  Columbia  and  Southern  Ontario,  for  instance,  do  not  ex 
perience  the  cold  that  Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas  do.  Of  course 
we  know  that  Canada  extends  into  the  cold  Arctic,  while  some 
parts  of  the  southern  United  States  are  warm  or  hot  all  year  round; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  Canadian  population  lives  in  a  climate 
little  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  Americans,  who  live 
in  the  northern  half  of  their  country.  Thus  in  winter  lots  of 
American  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  Canadian,  will  be  enjoying 
hockey,  skating  or  skiing. 

Nevertheless,  the  range  of  climate  in  the  United  States  is  more 
striking  than  in  Canada.  After  all,  while  Canadians,  and  many 
Americans,  are  enjoying  winter  sports,  other  Americans  may  be 
picking  oranges  or  going  swimming.  We  could  even  imagine  an 
energetic  American  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  getting  up  early 
one  morning  in  January  to  catch  fish  through  the  ice  of  a  lake  near 
his  home,  and  becoming  so  chilled  that  he  boards  a  mid-morning 
plane  for  Miami,  Florida,  to  spend  the  late  afternoon  on  a  warm 
and  sandy  beach.  This  may  be  a  rather  extreme  example,  but  it 
does  suggest  how  widely  the  temperatures  in  the  United  States 
may  vary  on  a  single  day.  The  Soviet  Union  is  probably  the  only 
other  country  in  the  world  which  enjoys— or  endures— such  great 
ranges  of  temperature. 

The  climatic  forces  that  produce  so  great  a  temperature  range 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  decide  the  all-important  pattern  of 
rainfall,  are  complicated,  but  we  will  try  to  simplify  them. 

First  of  all,  the  position  of  the  United  States  on  the  globe  places 
it  in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  as  is  southern  Canada,  though 

the  former  reaches  well  south  to¬ 
wards  the  hot  tropics:  Miami,  for 
instance,  is  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
This  broad  sweep  of  the  United 
States  not  only  does  much  to 
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explain  the  wide  American  temperature  range,  but  also  accounts 
for  the  prevailing  winds,  which  are  the  westerlies  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone.  In  their  flow  across  the  continent  they  bring  rain 
in  from  the  Pacific,  only  to  lose  most  of  it  in  crossing  the  high 
walls  of  the  Rockies  and  other  western  mountains.  This  generally 
means  a  heavy  rainfall  on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  dry  belts  (rain-shadows)  to  the  east  of  the  ranges. 
There  are  desert  areas  here,  and  the  rain-shadow  cast  by  the  Rockies 
is  especially  broad. 

The  great  air  masses  play  the  most  important  role  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  weather  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Air  which 
remains  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place  takes  on  character¬ 
istics  of  its  location.  Thus  arctic  air  becomes  cold  and  dry,  while 
air  which  has  been  over  the  tropical  ocean  becomes  hot  and  filled 
with  moisture.  Air  masses,  however,  often  move  from  their  place 
of  origin.  Cold  arctic  air  repeatedly  sweeps  southward  over  the 
great  open  central  plains— creating  welcome  relief  from  hot  spells 
during  the  summer,  but  bringing  cold  snaps1  in  the  winter  months. 
Just  as  often,  warm  tropical  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  invades 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  bringing  mild  thawing  winter  weather 
and  summer  heat  waves  as  well. 
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The  replacement  of  one  of  these  air  masses  by  another  can 
account  for  a  decided  change  of  temperature  in  a  fairly  short 
period.  Especially  in  the  midst  of  the  continent,  where  there  are 
no  large  bodies  of  water  to  moderate  the  temperature,  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  can  he  striking— a  feature  of  an  inland 
or  ‘continental’  climate.  In  winter,  therefore,  when  the  Arctic  air 
fronts  range  fairly  far  south,  cattle  may  freeze  to  death  on  the 
planes  of  Texas— a  southern  state.  In  summer,  when  tropic  air 
reaches  well  to  the  north,  it  may  rise  to  over  90°  in  the  Peace 
River  country  of  Alberta.  Thus  again  we  see  how  the  range  of 
temperatures  in  large  parts  of  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  can  be  very  great  indeed.  This  range  is  considerably  less 
in  the  more  moderate  ‘maritimes’  climates  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

The  air  masses  also  govern  the  rainfall.  Neither  the  cold  dry 
Arctic  air,  nor  the  Pacific  air  which  has  been  squeezed  dry  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  can  bring  rain  to  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  moisture  supply  is  furnished  by 
evaporation  from  the  warm  tropical  seas  to  the  south.  When  the 
moist  tropical  air  meets  the  cold  arctic  air  along  the  ‘front’,  the 
moisture  is  condensed  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  closer  to  the 
point  of  origin,  the  greater  the  supply  of  moisture,  thus  the  south¬ 
eastern  states  get  sixty  inches  of  rain  per  year,  Ontario  gets  about 
thirty  inches,  and  the  Prairies  less  than  fifteen.  In  winter  the 
northern  areas  get  snow  instead  of  rain,  but  the  heavy  snowbelt 
extends  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Newfoundland.  North  and  west 
of  this  region  snowfall  is  rather  light,  although  it  may  remain  on 
the  ground  a  long  time. 

In  general,  however,  the  climatic  pattern  is  this:  a  mild,  moist 
Pacific  coast  region,  heavily  forested;  great  dry  belts  east  of  the 
Cordilleran  ranges;  a  grassy  plain  and  prairie  area  east  of  this  again, 
as  rainfall  increases  past  the  98th  meridian  (about  the  centre  of 
the  continent);  and  a  broad  humid  eastern  region,  well  wooded, 
that  reaches  to  the  Atlantic.  And  again,  this  pattern,  as  in  the 
case  of  surface  features,  largely  applies  to  Canada  as  well  as  to 
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the  United  States.  The  region  of  arctic  climate  is  shared  by 
Canada  and  Alaska. 

These  main  facts  of  geography  also  help  to  explain  the  many 
close  ties  that  have  long  existed  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  People  live  in  the  same  kind  of  natural  surroundings  in 
large  areas  of  each  country.  And  so  ways  of  living  do  not  change 
greatly  when  one  crosses  north  or  south  of  the  border.  The  north- 
south  lines  of  geography  also  encourage  contacts  between  the 
parts  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  that  fall  in  the  same 
natural  region:  such  as  the  close  contacts  between  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  New  England,  the  central  provinces  and  the  states 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  between  Manitoba  and  Minnesota,  or 
British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  northwestern  states.  Population 
has  moved  freely  back  and  forth  across  a  border  that  has  no  real 
geographic  barriers  along  it,  and  with  people  have  gone  ideas, 
customs,  and  even  the  same  kind  of  sports.  Baseball  and  hockey 
leagues  often  contain  teams  from  both  countries,  which  cross 
and  recross  the  border  almost  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

A  great  deal  of  trade  similarly  runs  in  a  north-south  direction 
between  the  two  countries.  Canada  produces  many  important  raw 
materials,  such  as  newsprint  and  minerals,  which  are  in  increasing 
demand  in  the  United  States,  while  the  United  States  in  turn 
sends  us  a  vast  variety  of  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  foods 
which  cannot  be  grown  in  Canada.  Geography  has  sometimes 
triumphed  over  national  boundaries,  as  in  the  coal  trade.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  is  used  by  Ontario  and  Quebec  industrial  centres 
more  than  western  or  eastern  Canadian  coal  which  is  much  farther 
away.  The  nature  of  Canadian-American  trade  is  changing  rapid¬ 
ly,  but  it  continues  to  grow  as  it  changes.  Each  country  is  the  best 
customer  of  the  other,  and  the  two  exchange  more  goods  than 
any  other  two  countries  in  the  world.  The  United  States  trades 
more  with  Canada  than  it  does  with  the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

We  can  readily  see,  then,  how  thoroughly  geography  ties  Canada 
together  with  the  United  States.  And  just  because  our  great  south¬ 
ern  neighbour  is  so  important  to  us,  as  well  as  so  much  like  us 
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in  geography,  let  us  look  more  closely  at  her,  to  find  how  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States  have  each  been  shaped  by 
geography,  and  how  their  people  have  gained  great  prosperity  and 
power  by  using  its  gifts.  There  are  many  ways  of  dividing  American 
regions  for  examination,  but  we  will  talk  of  three  main  areas— the 
East,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  great  Western  Regions— and  deal 
with  various  divisions  within  them. 


2.  The  Busy  East  of  the  United  States 

(a)  Compact  New  England.  From  a 
strictly  topographic  or  climatic  point  of  view,  New  England  is 
not  a  separate  region.  Most  of  it  is  simply  the  northern  end  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands.  The  Atlantic  coastal  plain  also  reaches 
into  New  England,  although  in  most  places  it  is  very  narrow. 
Nevertheless,  the  six  states  east  of  the  Hudson  River  valley  have 
always  had  a  life  and  a  character  of  their  own,  and  we  should 
look  at  them  as  a  whole. 

Except  for  a  few  parts  such  as  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
New  England  is  a  hilly,  rugged  area,  with  a  very  limited  amount 
of  good  farming  land,  although  it  is  well  watered.  Small-scale 
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farming  has  always  been  widespread,  but  it  has  never  been  easy— 
which  may  explain  the  thrift  and  hard  work  for  which  New  England¬ 
ers  are  famous.  As  more  attractive  farming  land  opened  up  elsewhere, 
New  Englanders  went  westward  in  such  numbers  that  there  is 
less  land  under  cultivation  now  in  these  states  than  there  was 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  New  England  is  famous 
for  certain  crops,  such  as  potatoes  from  Maine,  tobacco  from 
the  Connecticut  Valley  and  maple  sugar  from  Vermont.  Dairy 
farming  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  agriculture  in  the  region 
as  a  whole. 

The  riches  of  the  sea  make  up  for  New  England's  limited 
wealth  in  good  farming  land,  however.  The  shores  of  New 
England  are  not  far  from  the  famous  North  Atlantic  fishing 
‘banks',  the  continental  shelf  off  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  continent. 
Here  the  water  is  shallow  and  cold,  attracting  great  numbers  of 
cod,  mackerel,  herring  and  halibut,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds 
of  fish.  From  the  earliest  days  of  New  England's  history,  fishing 
has  been  a  mainstay  of  its  life.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  cod  is 
the  official  emblem  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts!  Fishing  led 
naturally  to  shipbuilding,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  fine  forests 
of  the  region,  but  which  declined  like  the  shipbuilding  of  Canada's 
Maritimes  Provinces  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  wooden  ship  in 
the  middle  years  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Excellent  harbours,  notably 
at  Boston,  gave  New  England  a 
place  in  world  trade,  which  is  still 
great,  although  much  less  than  it 
used  to  be. 

Although  farming,  fishing,  and 
trading  have  always  been  impor¬ 
tant  in  New  England,  they  have 
long  since  had  to  yield  first  place 
to  manufacturing.  These  states 
were  in  fact  the  first  section  of  the 
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United  States  to  turn  heavily  toward  factory  production,  when 
the  textile  industry  got  under  way  in  the  1790's.  There  are  man) 
small  rivers  in  southern  New  England  which  provided  fine  sites 
for  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  and  although  this  industry  has  now 
declined  somewhat  in  the  face  of  Southern  competition,  it  is  still 
important.  Many  other  industries  have  taken  root  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  since  its  good  supply  of  highly  skilled  labour  makes  it  an 
ideal  centre  for  small  factories.  Certain  towns  of  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  long  produced  a  large  part  of  the  shoes  worn  by 
American  men  and  women,  while  various  metal  industries  have 
flourished  in  more  recent  years.  Nearly  all  of  New  England’s  in¬ 
dustry  is  concentrated  in  its  three  southern  states,  where  also 
four-fifths  of  its  population  live,  most  of  them  in  cities. 

New  England  is  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty.  There  are 
wide  ocean  beaches,  flower-filled  interior  valleys,  great  forests  for 
game  hunting,  and  picturesque  green  mountains.  It  is  cool  in  the 
summer,  while  some  of  its  mountains  provide  a  sure  supply  of 
snow  for  winter  skiing.  Moreover,  New  England  abounds  in 
historic  buildings,  lovely  old  white-painted  ‘New  England  style’ 
farmhouses,  and  many  other  relics  of  early  colonial  days.  These 
states  therefore  attract  an  ever-growing  number  of  tourists,  who 
come  in  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer.  With  the  improvement 
of  roads  and  automobiles  in  recent  years,  and  the  increasing  trend 
toward  vacations  with  pay,  the  tourist  trade  has  been  the  most 
rapidly  growing  of  all  New  England  industries.  In  fact,  New 
England  and  Ontario  are  serious  rivals  in  the  tourist  trade! 

Thus  the  compact  little  region  of  New  England  continues  to 
flourish  in  an  ever-changing  world.  For  years,  it  has  seemed  to  be 
in  a  decline,  but  its  intelligent  and  energetic  inhabitants  have  al¬ 
ways  found  ways  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  many  talents  and 
resources. 

(b)  The  Eastern  Coastal  Plains.  South  of  New  England  the 
Adantic  coastal  plain  gradually  broadens  until,  in  the  southern 
states,  it  extends  inland  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
This  is  a  region  of  many  important  rivers,  which  rise  in  the 
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Appalachian  Highlands  beyond  the  coasts.  Most  of  these  rivers 
are  navigable  for  many  miles  inland,  and  were  once  main  avenues 
of  settlement  and  trade,  although  they  are  less  used  in  this  age  of 
railways  and  trucks.  On  or  near  their  mouths  are  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  ports,  notably  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  The  greatest  port  on  the  Gulf  Coast— the  similar  coastal 
plain  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— is  gay,  colourful  New 
Orleans,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  'Father  of  Waters’,  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Connected  with  the  interior  by  a  great  system  of  railways  and 
roads  as  well  as  waterways,  these  ports  handle  most 
of  the  trade  which  Americans  carry  on  with  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  world.  Indeed,  ships  leave  their 
busy  harbours  for  all  parts  of  the  globe,  often  reaching 
their  destinations  via  the  Panama  and  Suez  canals. 

The  great  area  of  almost  continuous  cities  and  towns 
stretching  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  which 
contains  nearly  thirty  million  people,  is  much  the 
largest  commercial  region  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  its  people  earn  their  livelihood  in  domestic 
and  foreign  trade. 

We  should  take  special  note  of  New  York  City, 
home  of  roaring  traffic,  towering  sky-scrapers,  miles 
of  docks  and  the  glittering  lights  of  Broadwav. 
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New  York  with  its  nearby  'satellite’  cities  makes  up  the  largest 
urban  area  in  the  western  hemisphere,  if  not  in  the  world.  In 
many  ways  it  is  the  unofficial  capital  of  North  America,  the  centre 
of  its  finances,  the  seat  of  its  entertainment  industry  (a  title  now 
shared  with  Hollywood),  and  the  place  where  most  of  its  books 
and  magazines  are  published— to  name  only  a  few  of  its  many 
claims  to  fame. 

At  one  time  New  York  was  only  one  American  city  among 
many,  and  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  smaller  than  Boston 
or  Philadelphia.  Gradually,  however,  its  energetic  citizens  learned 
to  make  full  use  of  the  city’s  favourable  site  at  the  mouth  of  the 
broad  Hudson  River.  They  built  the  Erie  Canal  to  link  New  York 
via  the  Hudson  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  trade  of  the  growing 
West.  Later,  the  railways  brought  the  city  into  easy  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  New  York  merchants  had 
captured  the  lion’s  share  of  the  Atlantic  sea  trade,  pulling  far  ahead 
of  all  other  rivals.  Many  specialized  industries  took  advantage  of 
the  city’s  good  location  and  skilled  labour  supply,  notably  the 
clothing  industry,  for  which  New  York  is  famous.  Thus  the  city 
forged  ahead  to  become  the  gigantic  nerve-centre  of  much  of  the 
continent. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
Atlantic  coastal  plain  is  concentrated  in  the  big  cities,  which  are 
devoted  mainly  to  industry  and  commerce,  most  of  the  land,  here 
as  elsewhere,  is  devoted  to  agriculture.  This  moist  green  coastal 
plain,  once  the  first  great  farming  region  in  North  America,  is  still 
important  for  its  farm  crops.  From  New  York  south  to  Virginia, 
grains  are  still  raised,  but  they  are  much  less  important  than  the 
dairy  farming  that  produces  milk  products  for  the  enormous  cities 
nearby.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  farming  land  in  the  world  is 
actually  to  be  found  in  this  area,  and  many  special  products  are 
grown. 

When  we  cross  the  ‘Mason-Dixon’  line  (really  the  boundary 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland),  we  come  into  the  storied 
old  ‘South’— land  of  magnolias,  song  and  romance.  This  has  long 
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been  known  as  well  for  a  few  important  crops,  particularly  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice  and  sugar.  Formerly  these  were  grown  on  great  planta¬ 
tions  worked  by  slave  labour.  The  noble,  pillared  plantation  man¬ 
sions  of  the  rich  slave  holders  are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the 
Virginia  countryside.  Now  ‘sharecroppers’,  white  or  Negro,  raise 
the  main  crops,  and  in  return  for  land,  tools  and  seed,  turn  over  a 
portion  of  their  harvest  to  their  landlords.  You  could  see  a  share¬ 
cropper  and  his  family  in  Georgia  in  the  hot  days  of  October, 
picking  the  white  cotton  that  hangs  from  the  burst  pods  or  Tolls’ 
of  the  cotton  plants  like  little  masses  of  snow.  And  at  the  southern¬ 
most  part  of  the  plain,  in  the  long  peninsula  of  Florida,  you  could 
find  glossy  green  groves  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  trees  that  grow 
well  in  its  subtropical  climate.  The  soil  of  the  southern  seaboard 
states  was  once  very  fertile,  but  much  of  it  has  been  exhausted  by 
constant  cropping  with  tobacco  and  cotton.  By  the  use  of  fertilizers 
it  is  now  possible  to  grow  tobacco  without  destroying  the  soil. 
This  area  still  produces  much  of  the  country’s  supply,  and  in  many 
parts  little  chimneyed  tobacco  barns— for  curing’  the  broad  leaves— 
dot  the  landscape.  The  stress  on  a  few  great  crops,  including  corn 
and  peanuts  as  well  as  those  mentioned  above,  has  made  the  south¬ 
ern  states  the  most  completely  rural  section  of  the  United  States. 
Living  standards  have  been  low  for  most  of  the  people,  and  many 
have  left  the  south  for  more  prosperous  sections.  Today,  however, 
introduction  of  machinery,  notably  the  mechanical  cotton-picker, 
is  rapidly  changing  southern  farming,  and  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
South’s  old  way  of  life  is  becoming  very  great. 

In  recent  years  a  considerable  amount  of  industry  has  come  into 
the  southern  states,  textile  manufacturing  in  particular.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  set  up  cotton  mills  near  the  supplies  of  raw  cotton, 
especially  since  there  was  a  large  amount  of  cheap  labour  in  the 
southern  states.  Thus  there  is  promise  of  a  more  varied  kind  of 
life  in  the  South,  which  should  do  much  to  improve  that  section's 
living  standards. 

Lumbering,  based  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  pine  trees,  has  been 
another  important  interest  of  the  South.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
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puipwood  produced  in  the  United  States  comes  from  southern 
forests.  The  dark  green  southern  pine  woods  are  also  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  ‘naval  stores’;  which  means  pitch,  tar,  turpentine  and  resin. 
All  the  way  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida  one  can  see  mile  after 
mile  of  waving,  tufted  pine  trees,  each  with  a  little  cup  attached  to 
a  scar  on  the  trunk,  to  catch  the  sap  from  which  turpentine  and 
resin  are  distilled. 

When  we  move  to  the  Gulf  Coast  part  of  the  South,  we  soon 
find  the  derricks,  pumps  and  oil  refineries  that  tell  of  the  booming 
Gulf  oil  industry.  Nothing  so  striking  as  this  boom  has  happened 
to  the  South  since  the  rise  of  the  Cotton  Kingdom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  states  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  have 
become  one  of  the  greatest  oil  producing  regions  in  the  world, 
though  the  Gulf  states  are  also  large  cotton  producers,  with  Texas 
leading  the  way.  Since  oil,  along  with  natural  gas,  is  now  the 
leading  fuel  used  in  the  United  States,  the  new  discoveries  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
latest  stage  in  this  industry  is  the  drilling  for  oil  in  the  Gulf  waters 
off  the  coast,  where  the  continental  shelf’  contains  untold  reserves. 
The  South’s  newest  pioneers  are  the  men  who  live  on  barges  some¬ 
times  miles  out  to  sea,  testing  for  oil  below  the  Gulf  floor  and  then 
sinking  pipes  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 

(c)  The  Appalachian  Highlands.  Inland  behind  the  long  At¬ 
lantic  coastal  plain  lie  the  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands,  a 
series  of  hills  and  low  mountains  which  form  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  other. 
Some  of  these  rounded,  forested  mountains,  such  as  the  Adiron- 
dacks  of  New  York  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia, 
have  long  been  noted  for  their  beauty,  and  are  favourite  holiday 
resorts.  Cutting  through  the  Appalachian  ridges  are  many  river 
valleys,  such  as  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware. 
West  of  the  ridges  the  Alleghany  plateau  is  drained  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  numerous  tributaries.  It  is  in  the  valleys,  of  course,  that 
most  of  the  population  is  found. 
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At  one  time  much  of  the  humid  Appalachian  region  was  covered 
with  perhaps  the  most  luxuriant  hardwood  forest  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  the  shadows  of  its  trees  roamed  large  num¬ 
bers  and  many  kinds  of  wild  animals  that  were 
hunted  for  food,  furs  and  hides.  Eventually  the 
supply  of  animals  (and  birds)  was  so  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  that  steps  were  taken  to  protect  those  re¬ 
maining.  Now  there  are  large  wildlife  preserves 
as  well  as  strictly  limited  hunting  seasons.  The 
same  story  might  be  told  of  the  mighty  forests, 
which  were  ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  are  now  be¬ 
ing  slowly  replaced  through  reforestation.  People, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  importance  of  conservation. 

In  agriculture,  the  Appalachian  Highlands  is 
not  one  of  the  most  favoured  regions,  though 
there  are  some  excellent  farming  districts  here  and 
there  in  the  valleys,  and  a  good  deal  of  dairying  is 
carried  on  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  uplands.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  land  of  the  Highlands  is 
too  hilly  and  rugged,  and  the  soil  too  thin,  to 
make  farming  very  profitable.  Special  skill  in  crop 
rotation  and  in  such  methods  as  ‘contour  plough¬ 
ing’  is  needed  to  farm  the  steep 
slopes,  and  these  skills  are  learned 
slowly.  Progress  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  slow  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  highlands.  Here  the  ‘mountain 
folk’  (famous  in  the  past  for  their 
‘feuds)  do  little  more  than  ‘sub 
sistence  farming’,  that  is,  they 
grow  merely  what  they  need  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  result,  they  get  very 
little  return  for  their  efforts,  and 
largely  live  in  poor  rough  cabins 
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on  com  bread,  grits’  and  salt  pork.  Hence,  large  numbers  of  the 
young  people  of  the  southern  highlands  have  now  left  their  home¬ 
land  to  work  in  the  mines,  mills  and  factories  to  the  north  and  east. 
But  times  are  changing.  Many  of  the  quaint  customs  of  these 
backward  mountain  people,  whose  lives  had  been  so  little  affected 
by  outside  influence  for  over  two  hundred  years,  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  set  up  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  1933,  has  brought  more  changes  in  the  southern  high¬ 
lands  than  anything  else.  The  long  Tennessee  River  touches  seven 
states,  and  ‘TVA’,  as  it  is  called,  was  begun  to  produce  hydro¬ 
electric  power  from  it  for  the  whole  region.  But  this  is  also  a  scheme 
for  broad  planned  development,  to  bring  the  benefits  of  modern 
science  to  a  region  as  large  as  England.  Flood  control  measures 
have  reduced  the  dangers  from  overflowing  rivers,  which  have 
always  been  a  curse  in  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  Valleys.  Many  large 
dams  have  been  built  on  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries  that 
produce  low-cost  electricity  for  people  who  had  never  known  its 
benefits  before.  Many  other  tasks  are  undertaken  by  TVA,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  control  of  soil  erosion,  and  re¬ 
forestation.  Manufacturing  has  been  introduced  into  an  area  that 
had  little  of  it.  The  whole  life  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  been 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  this  great  experiment  may  some 
day  be  repeated  in  some  of  the  other  great  river  valleys  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Appalachian 
Highlands.  Iron  ore  is  still  extensively  mined,  although  the  best 
days  of  iron  mining  in  this  region  are  past.  Coal  is  the  really  im¬ 
portant  mineral  product;  indeed,  the  greatest  coal  fields  in  the 
world  lie  in  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  The  largest  reserves  of 
high-grade  anthracite  (hard)  coal  in  North  America  are  found  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Bituminous  (soft)  coal  reserves  are  far  larger 
still,  stretching  from  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  on  the 
north  through  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  into  Ala¬ 
bama.  In  large  areas  of  these  states  there  are  towns  whose  people 
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live  almost  wholly  by  coal-mining.  American  coal-mining  is  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  because  of  the  widespread  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  but  the  work  is  still  dangerous,  and  the  mining 
towns  are  usually  drab  and  ugly. 

Manufacturing,  however,  is  the  greatest  activity  in  the  northern 
Appalachian  region.  In  fact,  this  is  the  biggest  industrial  area  in 
the  United  States.  Coal,  and  in  the  beginning  iron  also,  led  to  this 
development.  Coal  and  iron  ore  were  found  fairly  close  together, 
thus  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  later  of  steel,  mainly 
in  Pennsylvania.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Appalachian  iron 
mining  was  decreasing,  but  it  was  easily  replaced  by  the  enormous 
deposits  of  iron  ore  found  in  northern  Minnesota  and  northern 
Michigan,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  Unit  Five.  Since 
twice  as  much  weight  of  coal  as  of  iron  ore  is  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing  iron,  it  was  most  economical  to  ship  iron  ore  through  the 
Great  Lakes  to  many  large  ports  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Roaring  blast  furnaces  were  built  here,  close  to  the  abundant 
supplies  of  coal. 

Thus,  the  greatest  concentration  of  heavy  industry  in  the  United 
States  gradually  emerged  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  especially 
around  the  smoky  Pittsburg  area.  This  big  city,  located  on  the  Ohio 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  great  coal  producing  region,  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cheap  transportation,  nearby  raw  materials,  a  large 
supply  of  skilled  labour  and  a  long  tradition  in  steel-making.  The 
word  ‘Pittsburg’  almost  means  steel.  Other  centers  are  now  as 
important,  notably  the  Chicago  area,  and  may  outdistance  Pitts¬ 
burg  in  the  future,  but  this  city  of  giant  steel  mills  was  the  pioneer. 
The  one  large  centre  of  steel-making  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
is  found  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  all  the  important  raw 
materials  of  the  industry,  including  coal  and  iron,  are  found  close 
at  hand. 

Before  we  leave  this  Appalachian  region  one  other  point  should 
be  mentioned  which  is  of  much  interest  to  Canada  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  It  is  that  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  has  become  the  world’s  greatest  manufacturing  and  in- 
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dustrial  area.  In  the  United  States,  this  area  includes  much  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands,  and  stretches  beyond  the  Highlands  west¬ 
ward  and  northward  toward  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  Canada, 
it  reaches  along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  Windsor  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  Hamilton,  Windsor,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  many 
other  smaller  but  important  cities  are  all  included  in  this  great  in¬ 
dustrial  region.  It  still  has  undeveloped  resources  to  call  on,  such 
as  the  iron  fields  of  northern  Quebec,  and  many  hydro-power  sites. 
Through  this  region  runs  the  world’s  greatest  inland  waterway,  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  with  its  Great  Lakes,  which  will  become 
even  more  important  when  the  planned  deep  St.  Lawrence  water¬ 
way  is  completed.  No  wonder  the  area  around  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Heartland  of 
North  America. 


3.  The  Rich  Middle  West 

The  next  great  American  region,  as  we 
move  westward  across  the  continent,  is  the  Middle  West.  Most,  al 
though  not  all  of  this  region,  is  made  up  of  flat  prairie  land,  where 
trees  are  found  only  in  the  river  valleys  and  in  sheltered  groves.  At 
its  north-eastern  end,  in  the  states  touching  the  upper  Great  Lakes, 
the  prairies  give  way  to  great  forests,  the  best  trees  of  which  were 
cut  down  in  the  last  century.  In  the  south-central  section,  in  Mis 
souri  and  Arkansas,  the  plains  are  divided  by  an  upland  area  (the 
Ozark-Ouachita  Mountains)  which  is  very  similar  to  the  southern 
Appalachian  Highlands,  mentioned  earlier.  But  the  level  grassy 
prairies  remain  the  dominating  feature  of  the  Middle  West.  To  a 
great  extent  they  are  made  up  of  rich,  deep  soil— which  once  be 
longed  to  Canada!  Glaciers  scraped  away  this  soil,  depositing  it 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  leaving  behind  the  exposed  rocks  of  the 
Canadian  Shield. 

Life  in  the  Middle  West  is  greatly  affected  by  the  climate,  which 
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runs  to  extremes.  Here  we  find  the  inland  continental’  climate  men¬ 
tioned  before,  which  ranges  from  sweltering  heat  in  the  summer 
to  bitter  cold  and  biting  winds  in  the  winter.  But  the  growing 
season  is  ideal  for  agriculture,  and  the  rainfall  is  adequate.  Most 
of  this  midwestern  region  is  drained  by  the  largest  river  system  in 
the  world,  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  These  great  streams 
have  brought  fertility  and  provided  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
but  they  have  also  caused  tragedy  and  destruction  in  the  form  of 
ruinous  floods.  Though  much  has  been  done  to  control  floods  much 
more  is  still  needed  before  the  danger  from  them  will  end. 

The  Middle  West  has  perhaps  the  best  balance  of  activities  of 
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any  section  in  the  United  States.  Here  we  find  the  largest  and 
most  productive  agricultural  region  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
combined  as  well  with  a  highly  developed  and  ever  expanding 
industry.  The  region  is  also  blessed  with  important  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  There  is  a  large  and  generally  prosperous  population  to 
provide  a  ready  market,  and  a  wonderful  transportation  network, 
both  natural  and  man-made.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Middle 
Westerners  have  sometimes  believed  that  they  had  little  need  of 
the  outside  world. 

When  we  examine  the  economic  life  of  the  Middle  West,  we 
are  struck  at  once  by  the  importance  of  iron  mining.  The  famous 
high-grade  iron  deposits  of  northern  Minnesota,  at  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior,  have  provided  enough  ore  to  give  the  United 
States  a  greater  iron  and  steel  production  than  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  combined.  Much  of  this  ore  was  found  near  the  surface 
in  the  ‘Mesabi  range,  needing  only  to  be  lifted  by  steamshovels 
on  to  railway  cars,  which  carried  it  to  big  ore  boats,  which  in  turn 
carried  it  a  thousand  miles  to  the  flaring  blast  furnaces  along  the 
lower  Great  Lakes.  So  rapidly  has  this  rich  red  ore  been  mined 
since  the  1 890’s  that  the  highest  grades  are  now  nearly  gone.  There 
are,  however,  still  large  supplies  of  low-grade  ore  in  the  Minnesota 
region. 

Of  the  many  other  mineral  resources  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
most  important  are  coal  and  oil.  From  Ohio  across  Indiana  and 
Illinois  into  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  to  be  found  coal  deposits  which 
rival  those  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands,  and  which  provide 
a  firm  basis  for  midwestem  industry.  In  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
northern  Texas  is  found  the  mid-continent  oil  field’,  at  present 
the  most  productive  in  the  United  States.  Limestone,  needed  in 
iron  making,  is  another  important  product  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  ranks  third  in  tonnage  carried  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Copper 
once  came  from  the  Middle  West— from  northern  Michigan— but 
these  mines  have  now  declined  before  the  competition  of  newer 
mines  in  the  western  mountain  states. 

When  we  turn  to  farming  in  these  midwestem  plains,  we  find 
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a  highly  varied  picture  that  almost  overwhelms  us  by  its  riches, 
since  this  is  much  the  greatest  food-producing  region  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  else  has  farm  machinery  been  used  on  such  a  scale.  The 
result  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  output  of  farm  products.  The 
Middle  West  feeds  its  own  large  population,  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  food  as  well.  Tower¬ 
ing  above  all  other  products  are  wheat,  corn  and  hogs,  although 
many  others  are  of  great  importance. 

Two  distinct  kinds  of  wheat  farming  are  to  be  found  in  the 
midwestem  plains.  In  the  northwestern  states  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas,  wheat  is  sown  in  the  spring  to  be  harvested  in  the 
autumn  as  it  is  in  the  great  wheat  farms  of  western  Canada. 
The  growing  season  is  fairly  short,  but  the  summer  sun  is  brilliant 
and  the  rain  usually  falls  when  it  is  needed.  These  northern 
states,  however,  no  longer  concentrate  on  ‘spring  wheat’  as  much 
as  they  used  to;  other  grains,  livestock,  poultry  and  dairy  products 
have  often  proved  more  attractive  to  farmers.  Well  to  the  south, 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  northern  Texas,  where  the  winters 
are  less  severe,  wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn,  lives  through  the 
winter,  and  is  harvested  in  the  summer.  (This  is  the  way  most  of 
the  wheat  is  grown  in  southern  Ontario.) 

Of  all  the  crops  on  the  midwestern  plains  none  is  so  important 
as  corn.  Here  we  find  the  famous  ‘Com  Belt’,  which  is  centred 
in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  southern  Minnesota,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Corn  is  grown  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
but  in  the  above  mentioned  states  it  is  the  leading  crop,  for  the 
hot  summers  and  plentiful  rainfall  provide  ideal  conditions.  Here 
then  you  may  see  tall  cornfields  in  every  direction  shimmering 
under  the  summer  sun,  while  nearby  stands  a  well-kept  farm 
house,  nestling  under  broad  elms,  with  a  big  red  bam  and  silo 
close  by. 

Com,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  put  to  many  uses.  It  brings  us 
com  flakes  for  breakfast,  corn  syrup  for  pancakes,  corn  oil  for 
salads,  popcorn  for  the  movies  and  picnics,  as  well  as  cornstarch 
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For  puddings  and  corn  meal  for  cakes  and  bread.  Yet  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  corn  crop  goes  into  these  products,  or  into 
‘corn  on  the  cob’  for  summer  eating.  Well  over  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  corn  crop  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs,  which  fatten  quickly 
on  this  diet.  Farmers  discovered  long  ago  that  it  was  much  more 
profitable  to  feed  corn  to  livestock  and  ship  the  livestock  to  market 
than  to  ship  the  corn  itself.  So,  the  growing  of  corn  and  the  raising 
of  livestock,  especially  hogs,  are  inseparably  connected.  The  result 
is  a  never-ending  stream  of  animals  to  mammoth  meat-packing 
plants  like  those  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

Many  other  products  are  grown  in  the  Middle  West  in  addition 
to  wheat,  com,  and  hogs.  A  good  deal  of  cotton  is  grown  in  the 
south,  and  there  is  much  dairying  in  the  north— where,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Wisconsin  is  famous  for  its  cheese  products.  Small  areas 
of  specialized  agriculture,  raising  fmits,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
for  the  big  city  markets,  are  also  common.  For  instance,  south¬ 
western  Michigan  has  a  large  tulip  industry,  whose  flowers  make 
a  glowing  splash  of  colour  on  the  spring  landscape. 

Industry  in  the  Middle  West,  gives  us  an  equally  varied  picture. 
Most  important  are  the  iron  and  steel  plants.  The  steel  cities, 
like  Gary  or  Cleveland,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Erie,  are  now  about  as  important  as  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  formerly  held  a  big  lead.  Closely  related  to  the  growing 
steel  industry  is  an  equally  important  machinery  industry,  making 
farm  machinery  and  many  other  complex  kinds.  This  industry 
flourishes  because  it  is  near  the  supply  of  steel  and  at  the  same 
time  near  the  great  markets  of  the  Middle  West,  which  is  a  leading 
machine-using  region.  Dwarfing  all  other  markets  for  steel,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  mighty  automobile  industry,  centred  in  Detroit  and 
southeastern  Michigan.  Making  automobiles  and  trucks  is  the 
largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  factories  in¬ 
volved  are  marvels  of  size  and  organization. 

Other  industrial  centres  abound  in  the  Middle  West.  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  become  the  world’s  largest  producer  of  rubber  tires. 
Minneapolis  was  long  the  leading  flour-milling  centre,  although 
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it  now  trails  Kansas  City  and  Buffalo.  And  towering  over  all  mid 
western  cities  is  Chicago,  second  city  in  the  nation,  where  railway 
and  lake  traffic  converge  to  make  possible  factories  of  ever}7 

description. 


4.  The  Great  Western  Regions 
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As  we  leave  the  Middle  West,  we  should 
note  that  we  are  now  only  half  way  across  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  contains  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  and  an  even  larger  amount  of  its  in¬ 
dustry.  Beyond  the  Middle  West 
lie  regions  which  have  been  far 
more  recently  settled,  some  within 
memory  of  living  men.  Some  parts 
of  the  western  country  are  still 
very  sparsely  settled  and,  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  always  will  be.  Other 
parts,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  are  highly  favoured  and 
are  growing  very  rapidly.  All  parts 
of  the  western  half  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  have  special  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  general  lack  of  water, 
which  are  seldom  found  in  the 
east.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
West  has  in  many  respects  its  own 
point  of  view  and  its  own  way  of 
doing  things. 

(a)  The  Great  Plains.  Beyond 
the  midwestern  plains  lies  a  very 
different  region  from  the  balanced 
farm-and-factory  land  we  have  just 
been  examining.  This  is  the  region 
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of  the  western  Great  Plains,  lying,  approximately,  between  the 
98th  meridian  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  an  area  of  huge 
extent,  stretching  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  but  of  small  population. 
It  is  also  an  area  with  a  rather  simple  kind  of  life,  lacking  the 
variety  found  in  most  of  the  eastern  regions. 

The  Great  Plains  region  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  flat,  treeless  land  of 
excellent  soil,  although  there  are  occasional  ‘bad  lands  (deeply 
eroded  areas),  and  patches  of  volcanic  rock  thrusting  up  through 
the  level  surface.  At  first  sight,  then,  this  area  may  not  seem  very 
different  from  the  midwestern  plains.  There  is  no  clear-cut  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  two,  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  difference.  The 
Great  Plains  have  a  scanty  rainfall  which  averages  less  than  twenty 
inches  per  year  throughout  the  entire  area.  There  is  also  a  broad 
range  of  temperatures,  which  may  vary  in  northern  Montana 
from  110°  in  the  summer  to  50°  below  zero  in  the  winter.  In 
addition  the  strongest  winds  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  found 
in  this  region.  All  these  things  mark  off  the  Great  Plains  from  the 
midwestern  area.  On  the  other  side  their  boundary  is  clear  enough, 
since  they  end  where  the  Rocky  Mountains  begin. 

The  first  settlers  who  came  into  the  Great  Plains  after  the  Civil 
War  could  see  little  difference  between  this  region  and  the  land 
further  east.  Thus  they  began  to  farm  it  with  the  same  methods 
they  had  used  in  the  Middle  West,  but  soon  they  ran  into  trouble. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  no  rain,  at  other  times  there  were  killing 
frosts.  Or  there  might  be  pests  such  as  grasshoppers.  An  even 
more  serious  calamity  came  when  the  drought  brought  dust  storms 
in  the  1930’s.  This  disaster  resulted  from  ploughing  up  the  grass 
that  had  been  there  for  centuries.  Men  realized  slowly  that  this 
was  a  special  region  that  would  need  special  methods.  Nowhere 
else,  perhaps,  is  a  scientific  approach  to  the  use  of  land  so  necessary 
as  on  the  Great  Plains. 

Wheat  is  a  leading  product  of  the  Great  Plains,  but  there  is  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  its  growing  that  is  usually  absent  in  the 
Middle  West.  Good  weather  conditions  may  bring  a  handsome 
profit,  but  a  drought  or  other  natural  calamity  may  destroy  the 
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crop  altogether.  Farmers  have  been  well-to-do  one  year  and  bank 
nipt  the  next.  Often  there  is  a  temporary  look  to  farms  in  the 
Great  Plains;  less  attention  is  paid  to  farm  buildings,  for  they  are 
not  so  necessary  in  this  region. 

The  most  prosperous  farm  land  on  the  Great  Plains  is  in  the 
Colorado  piedmont  (foot-hill  country),  an  elevated  area  rising 
above  the  plains  to  the  north  and  south.  Rainfall  is  somewhat 
greater  here,  and  the  opportunities  for  irrigation  better.  Other 
communities  depending  on  irrigation  are  found  where  there  is  a 
supply  of  water  available  in  the  plains.  One  of  the  most  important 
crops  grown  with  the  help  of  irrigation  is  sugar  beets.  This  crop, 
which  requires  considerable  labour,  has  attracted  many  Mexicans 
into  this  area. 

The  best  use  for  much  of  this  land  of  broad  horizons  and  short 
grass  is  as  grazing  land  for  cattle  and  sheep.  In  recent  years  much 
ploughed  land  has  been  returned  to  grazing.  Year-round  grazing 
is  possible  throughout  most  of  the  plains,  although  severe  winters 
and  dry  years  may  require  the  buying  of  feed,  which  can  take 
most  of  the  profit  out  of  ranching.  The  ranches  are  usually 
very  large,  sometimes  many  thousands  of  acres.  This  was  once 
the  home  of  the  open  range,  the  cowboy  kingdom,  and  today 
its  great  ranches  are  worked  by  cowhands  who  brand  the  cattle, 
try  to  keep  them  free  of  disease,  and  round  them  up  once  or 
twice  a  year  for  shipment  to  market.  Although  cattle  ranch¬ 
ing  is  not  as  important  as  it  used  to  be,  it  still  dominates  the 
Great  Plains,  and  the  life  of  the  cowboy— the  campfire  under  the 
stars,  the  rodeo  and  the  round-up— still  goes  on. 

Mining  was  once  an  important  occupation  in  this  region,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  in  Colorado.  The 
‘strikes’  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  did  much  to  open  up  the 
plains  in  the  first  years.  Mining  has  since  declined,  as  the  best 
ore  bodies  have  been  exhausted,  but  oil  and  natural  gas  have  in¬ 
creased  in  importance  in  recent  years. 

(b)  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  Intermountain  Plateaus.  Be¬ 
yond  the  Great  Plains  we  come  to  a  series  of  giant  mountains, 
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broad,  high  plateaus  and  deep  valleys.  This  is  the  roof-top  of  North 
America,  and  is  very  different  from  anything  that  we  have  seen 
so  far.  Here,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  nature 
appears  to  be  on  a  grander  scale  than  anywhere  else  in  the  two 
countries.  Although  this  western  third  of  the  continent  might  be 
divided  into  several  distinct  regions,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we 
shall  think  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  high  plateaus  to 
the  west  of  them  as  one  region,  and  then  look  separately  at  the 
Pacific  coast  states. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  which  stretch  across  the  United  States 
from  Canada  on  the  northwest  to  Mexico  on  the  southwest,  are 
really  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  ranges.  The  snow-capped 
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northern  ranges  are  an  almost  solid 
mass  of  mountains  in  Idaho,  west¬ 
ern  Montana  and  northwestern 
Wyoming,  south  of  which  they 
narrow  into  the  Wasatch  range, 
which  runs  beside  the  Creat  Salt 
Lake  in  Utah.  The  southern 
Rockies  then  broaden  out  in  Col¬ 
orado,  continuing  southward  intc 
New  Mexico  and  western  Texas. 
The  highest  peaks  in  the  Rockies 
rise  over  14,000  feet  in  Colorado, 
although  there  are  many  higher 
mountains  in  North  America, 
notably  in  Alaska.  Yet  the  Rockies, 
because  of  their  massiveness  and 
sheer  rock  faces,  their  beautiful 
lakes  and  forested  valleys,  have  a 
grandeur  and  a  wonder  all  their 
own. 

The  Rockies  form  the  greatest 
watershed  in  the  United  States, 
with  many  important  rivers  taking 
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their  rise  on  their  eastern  slopes,  such  as  the  big  Missouri  River, 
which  eventually  adds  its  waters  to  the  Mississippi.  Flowing  south¬ 
eastward  out  of  the  mountains  are  other  rivers,  notably  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  watershed  begins  the  mighty  Colorado,  which  flows  south- 
westward  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  the  north  there  are  many 
rivers  flowing  out  of  the  Rockies,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  whose  waters  finally  join  in  the  Columbia  River, 
which  runs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

West  of  the  Rockies  lies  a  series  of  plateaus  and  river  basins 
which  stretches  from  eastern  Washington  on  the  north,  down  to 
the  Mexican  border.  It  may  be  called  the  ‘intermountain  region’, 
because  it  lies  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  mountains 
Although  called  an  intermountain  region,  it  is  generally  well  above 
sea  level,  and  many  moderate-sized  mountains  are  found  within 
its  boundaries.  Despite  a  wide  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  all  parts 
of  this  large  area  have  one  misfortune  in  common— lack  of  water. 
Arid  conditions,  which  reach  desert  intensity  in  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  are  caused  by  the  Pacific  mountains, 
which  are  too  high  for  the  rain-carrying  westerly  winds  to  cross. 
The  northern  sections  of  the  region  receive  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
of  rainfall  a  year,  but  in  the  southern  parts,  rainfall  is  usually  well 
below  ten  inches  a  year,  with  two  thirds  of  the  year  being  com¬ 
pletely  dry  in  many  places. 

The  intermountain  and  Rocky  mountain  region  contains  many 
strange  sights  that  have  become  world  famous.  In  northern  Utah 
there  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  there  are  other  smaller  salt  lakes 
between  the  mountain  ranges.  Their  waters  are  saltier  than  the 
oceans,  because  the  salt  that  is  in  all  water  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  for  thousands  of  years,  since  there  is  no  outlet  from  these 
lakes.  In  northern  Arizona,  moreover,  we  may  see  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  natural  wonders  of  the  world,  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado  River,  which  is  a  gigantic  gash  in  the  land  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  ten  to  twelve  miles  wide  and  more 
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than  one  mile  deep.  This  is  the  most  spectacular  example  of  river 
erosion  in  all  of  North  America. 

East  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  the  brilliantly  coloured  Painted 
Desert,  and  beyond  that  the  Petrified  Forest,  where  trees  have 
turned  to  stone.  Far  to  the  west,  in  southeastern  California,  is 
Death  Valley,  a  desert  of  blazing  heat,  which  reaches  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet  below  sea  level.  Far  to  the  north  are  the 
famous  geysers  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  that  spout  steam  and 
boiling  water  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  scenic  wonders  of  this  vast  western  region  that  have 
made  it  a  leading  attraction  for  tourists  and  travellers.  In  fact,  the 
tourist  industry  is  an  ever-growing  source  of  income  for  the  sparse 
population  of  the  area.  Scenic  attractions,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  preserved  and  protected  by 
national  park  systems  administered  by  the  federal  government 
in  each  country. 

When  we  turn  to  look  at  the  economic  life  of  this  region  of 
mountains,  plateaus  and  river  basins,  we  begin  to  understand  why 
it  has  much  the  smallest  population  per  square  mile  of  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Agriculture  is  severely  limited  by  lack  of 
water.  Industry  is  largely  prevented  by  transportation  problems, 
lack  of  a  nearby  market,  and  few  suitable  raw  materials.  The  region 
has  been,  and  still  is,  rich  in  minerals,  but  these  may  be  extracted 
by  a  small  number  of  people.  Moreover,  once  a  mine  is  exhausted, 
the  population  has  to  leave.  ‘Ghost  towns’  may  be  found  in  all  these 
western  states,  marking  the  sites  of  abandoned  mining  enterprises, 
where  once  millionaires  were  made  almost  overnight. 

Skill  and  experience,  however,  have  combined  to  make  agri¬ 
culture  possible,  if  not  widespread,  in  spite  of  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions.  In  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,  many  farmers  resort 
to  ‘dry  farming’,  which  means  that  they  allow  fields  to  lie  fallow 
once  every  two  or  three  years,  so  that  the  precious  moisture  may 
be  collected.  The  most  important  aid  to  agriculture  has  been  the 
development  of  irrigation,  by  which  water  is  led  away  from  the 
great  rivers  to  farm  lands  many  miles  distant.  The  Indians  of  the 
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southwest,  and  the  Spaniards  after  them,  irrigated  land  hundreds 
of  years  ago;  the  first  English-speaking  settlers  to  adopt  the  practice 
were  the  Mormons  who  came  to  Utah  in  the  1840's.  Now  farming 
by  irrigation  is  well  developed,  although  probably  not  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  is  suitable  for  the  practice. 

The  greatest  aid  to  irrigation  has  been  the  building  of  gigantic 
dams,  notably  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  (perhaps 
the  most  immense  structure  ever  made  by  man),  and  the  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  Colorado.  Canals  from  these  and  other  dams  have 
brought  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation.  The  dams  also  serve 
a  variety  of  other  purposes,  particularly  electric  power  production. 

The  most  economical  use  for  most  of  the  land  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Pacific  Coast  mountains  is  for  grazing  livestock. 
In  general,  it  is  not  high-grade  grazing  land,  and  a  relatively  few 
animals  will  need  to  range  over  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
acres  to  find  enough  to  eat.  Ranches  are  commonly  2,000  to  4.000 
acres  in  size,  and  many  are  much  larger.  Since  sheep  will  thrive 
where  cattle  will  starve,  this  region  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
mutton  and  wool  producers  in  the  United  States.  For  hundreds  of 
years  sheep  grazing  has  been  the  basic  occupation  of  the  Navajo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  who  are  famous  for  their 
homespun  blankets. 

Mining  was  the  first  great  source  of  wealth  in  this  region,  and 
is  still  of  great  importance,  although  less  than  it  once  was.  Gold 
and  silver  ‘strikes  originally  brought  miners  in  large  numbers,  but 
now  the  most  profitable  mineral  by  far  is  copper.  Arizona  is  the 
leading  producer  of  this  metal,  which  is  so  essential  in  the  present 
age  of  electricity. 

(c)  The  Pacific  Coaat.  The  last 
region  in  our  westward  tour 
across  the  United  States  is  perhaps 
better  known  to  most  of  us  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  such 
charm  for  its  residents  that  they 
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go  through  life  singing  the  praises  of  its  genial  climate,  its  magnif¬ 
icent  scenery  and  its  splendid  opportunities.  This  flood  of  publicity, 
some  of  it  based  on  actual  fact,  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  wonders  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  have  been  made  known 
far  and  wide.  One  part  of  this  region— Los  Angeles,  fifth  city  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  surrounding  area—  is  probably  better 
known  to  us  than  we  realize.  Most  of  the  moving  pictures  we  see 
are  filmed  there.  A  picture's  story  may  refer  to  some  far  distant 
place,  but  usually  what  we  are  seeing  is  southern  California  in 
one  form  or  another.  Some  streets  of  downtown  Los  Angeles,  the 
biggest  city  of  ‘the  Coast',  are  really  very  familiar  to  regular  movie 
fans! 

The  boundaries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  area  are  not  hard  to  define. 
It  lies  between  the  Pacific  and  the  high  mountain  ranges  that 
separate  it  from  the  intermountain  region.  In  Washington  and 
Oregon  the  boundary  is  the  Cascade  Range,  in  California  it  lies 
along  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  West  of  these  lofty  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains  lies  still  another  series  of  somewhat  lower  peaks,  known  as 
the  Coast  Ranges,  because  they  are  so  close  to  the  ocean.  All 
these  ranges  stretch,  with  some  breaks,  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

Between  these  two  great  north-south  series  of  ranges  lies  the 
Great  Valley,  drained  by  several  important  rivers.  In  California  the 
San  Joaquin  River  flows  northward  to  meet  the  southward  flowing 
Sacramento  River,  and  the  two  join  in  the  delta  region  just  east 
of  San  Francisco.  Farther  north,  the  mighty  Columbia  River  carves 
through  both  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Coast  Range  to  reach 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between  the  two  ranges  its  waters  are  swelled 
by  the  northward  flowing  Willamette  River.  These  valleys  in 
California  and  Oregon,  possessing  excellent  soil,  are  the  largest 
agricultural  regions  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  although  many 
important  smaller  ones  exist. 

Since  the  Coast  Ranges  generally  lie  so  close  to  the  ocean  shore, 
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the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  is  not  as  well  supplied  with 
harbours  as  is  its  Atlantic  Coast.  But  what  is  lacking  in  numbers 
is  more  than  made  up  in  quality.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
protected  from  the  ocean  behind  the  famous  ‘Golden  Gate’,  forms 
one  of  the  finest  harbour  sites  in  the  whole  world.  The  deep 
waters  of  Puget  Sound,  cutting  far  south  into  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  form  a  safe  passage  for  ocean-going  vessels,  on  their  way  to 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  smaller  ports.  The  Columbia  River  also 
has  a  good  harbour  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Another  excellent  harbour, 
far  to  the  south,  is  at  San  Diego,  a  great  base  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Through  all  of  these  the  western  states  have  built  up  a 
thriving  trade  with  Japan  and  many  other  countries  across  the 
broad  Pacific.  The  ships  which  engage  in  the 
rich  Pacific  fisheries  also  largely  centre  on  these 
ports. 

As  everybody  knows,  large  numbers  of  people 
were  first  attracted  to  California  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  1848,  where 
the  best  deposits  were  quickly  exhausted.  By  using 
machinery,  California  continues  to  be  an  important 
gold  producer,  although  gold  mining  is  now  far 
outranked  by  other  activities.  Much  the  most  im¬ 
portant  mineral  of  modem  California  is  petroleum; 
the  oil  boom  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  at 
least  as  spectacular  and  as  profitable  as  the  gold 
rush  in  the  century  before.  Many  other  minerals 
are  found  in  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  oil  derricks 
of  southern  California  dominate  the  mining  picture. 

Farther  north  lay  another  product  waiting  to  be 
exploited  by  strong  and  determined  men.  At  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  softwood  forests 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  northern  California 
were  the  last  great  stand  of  virgin  timber  left  in  the 
United  States.  The  westward  course  of  the  lumber¬ 
ing  industry  finally  brought  it  to  this  rich  store- 
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Lumbering  on  the  West  Coast 

Working  with  two-bladed  axes,  ‘fallers’  notch  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
western  forest  lands. 
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house,  where  the  mild,  wet  Coastal  climate  had  produced  the 
tallest  trees  in  the  world— twenty  feet  thick  and  over  two  hundred 
feet  high.  Some  of  these  trees  are  the  oldest  living  things  on  earth. 
Fortunately,  some  of  the  mightiest  of  them  have  been  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  setting  up  of  national  forests  and  parks.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  the  forest  has  been  opened  to  the  lumbering  in¬ 
dustry,  to  make  Washington  and  Oregon  the  leading  American 
states  in  supplying  wood  and  wood  products  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world.  This  industry  is  very  different  from  lumbering  in 
older  regions.  Heavy  machines  are  used,  so  that  the  colourful 
lumberjack  is  much  less  important  than  he  was  in  the  days  of 
Paul  Bunyan,  the  legendary  lumberjack  of  the  American  woods. 

Great  numbers  and  varieties  of  fish  are  to  be  found  off  the 
Pacific  Coast.  From  California  ports  large  boats  go  far  out  to  sea, 
mainly  to  catch  tuna.  This  type  of  fishing  requires  much  expensive 
equipment,  and  is  mainly  controlled  by  large  companies.  In  the 
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northern  Pacific  states  salmon  is  the  leading  catch  of  fishermen.  The 
salmon  are  easily  trapped  or  netted  as  they  enter  the  rivers  to  reach 
their  fresh-water  spawning  grounds.  Various  conservation  measures 
have  been  adopted  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of 
this  most  popular  of  all  edible  fish.  An  important  Pacific  canning 
industry  has  grown  up  to  prepare  tuna,  salmon,  and  many  other 
fish,  for  the  grocers’  shelves. 

Important  as  mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  are,  however,  they 
are  far  overshadowed  by  agriculture  in  the  economic  picture  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region.  This  is  mainly  because  of  California, 
which  is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  food-producing  states.  An  almost 
bewildering  variety  of  crops  is  grown  in  California:  dates  and  figs 
in  the  sub-tropical  Imperial  Valley,  oranges  and  lemons  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin,  raisins,  sugar-beets,  pears,  peaches  and  many 
other  crops  in  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  Valley,  prunes  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  California’s  amazing  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  The  soils  in  the  valleys  are  extremely  fertile  in  most  places, 
the  growing  season  is  very  long,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the 
brilliant  sunshine  hastens  the  harvest  time.  The  climate  here  is 
of  the  Mediterranean  type— excellent  for  citrus  fruits  that  need 
frost-free  conditions— with  mild  winter  rains  and  sunny  dry  summers. 
Many  of  the  crops  require  very  large  supplies  of  cheap  labour,  since 
they  cannot  be  cultivated  or  picked  by  machinery  and  this  labour 
is  performed  by  Japanese,  Mexicans,  and  many  other  peoples  who 
have  come  into  the  state.  There  is  a  large  and  growing  market 
near  at  hand,  while  first-class  rail  facilities  speed  much  of  the 
harvest  by  long  trains  of  refrigerator  cars  to  cities  and  towns  across 
the  continent. 

Yet  much  of  California’s  agricultural  land  is  lacking  in  water, 
because  it  lies  mainly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  which, 
being  a  winter  rains  region,  does  not  get  rainfall  in  the  growing 
season.  Only  by  the  extensive  use  of  irrigation  has  it  been  possible 
to  grow  most  of  the  rich  crops  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Southern  California  depends  heavily  upon  the  Colorado  River, 
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drawing  water  from  it  in  aquaducts  and  canals  over  many  miles. 
In  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  Valley  the  leading  source  of  water 
is  the  snow  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  where 
the  heaviest  snowfalls  in  the  United  States  take  place.  Dams  have 
been  also  built  in  this  valley  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  water, 
as  well  as  to  generate  electricity. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  there  was  little 
industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  were  plants  for  processing 
the  fish,  lumber,  and  agricultural  harvests  of  the  three  states,  but 
not  much  heavy  industry.  In  the  1940  s,  however,  there  was  a 
tremendous  expansion,  mainly  to  meet  the  needs  of  war  in  the 
Pacific,  and  this  still  goes  on.  California  and  Washington 
became  leading  manufacturers  of  aeroplanes,  while  Oregon  built 
many  ships.  The  mighty  dams  on  the  Columbia  River— the  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville— made  possible  large  aluminum  plants  as 
well  as  the  atomic  energy  project  at  Hanford,  Washington.  In  the 
future  we  may  expect  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  to  become  important 
centres  of  manufacturing,  especially  of  products  needing  large 
amounts  of  cheap  electric  power.  With  the  most  rapidly  growing 
population  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  ready  local  market  in 
this  very  prosperous  region  for  products  that  otherwise  would  have 
to  pay  freight  on  thousands  of  miles  of  railway  carriage  to  the  east. 

5.  How  the  American  Regions  Combine  in  One  Nation 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  United  States 
is  made  up  of  many  regions.  Some  of  these  have  fairly  distinct 
boundaries,  whether  of  relief  or  climate.  Each  has  a  way  of  life 
and  economic  interests  which  mark  it  off,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  from  the  others.  Each  has  its  own  problems  and  its  own 
point  of  view. 

Nevertheless  the  United  States  is  a  unified  country,  and  not 
a  collection  of  separate  and  distinct  regions.  The  regions  usually 
blend  into  one  another,  and  probably  no  two  people  would  agree 
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exactly  on  their  boundaries,  or  even  on  their  number.  For  instance, 
on  some  questions  the  citizens  of  Texas  agree  with  the  people  of 
Georgia,  and  so  they  are  part  of  the  ‘South’,  but  on  other  questions 
Texans  agree  with  Californians,  and  then  they  belong  to  the  ‘Far 
West’.  That  is,  the  regions  are  not  isolated  from  one  another,  and 
do  not  try  to  get  along  without  one  another.  They  are  all  inter¬ 
dependent,  and  their  residents  (or  most  of  them)  know  it.  Regional 
loyalties  are  often  strong,  but  far  stronger  is  the  larger  loyalty  to 
the  nation.  Since  Americans  move  so  often  from  one  state  or 


region  to  another,  and  since  they  go  on  long  trips  so  regularly,  they 
do  not  forget  how  closely  all  parts  are  tied  together. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  has  been  held  to¬ 
gether  is  that  it  has  the  greatest  transportation  and  communication 
network  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Over  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  railway  tracks  crisscross  the 
country  in  every  direction.  An  elaborate  system  of  highways  also 
binds  the  nation  together;  there  are  many  multi-lane  through 
highways,  on  which  the  motorist  meets  no  oncoming  or  cross  traf¬ 
fic  for  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  miles.  Much  freight  is  carried 
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by  water,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  navigable  rivers  and  canals, 
and  along  the  coasts  of  the  oceans  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Heavy, 
non-perishable  goods  often  go  by  water,  since  it  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  transportation. 

The  airlines,  moreover,  have  added  a  whole  new  system  of 
transportation  since  the  1920’s,  which  now  reaches  into  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  are  millions  of  passengers 
carried  annually,  but  an  increasing  amount  of  valuable  and  perish¬ 
able  freight  goes  by  air,  especially  when  there  is  a  need  for  speed. 
By  these  four  main  networks  of  transportation  (rail,  water,  road 
and  air),  of  which  the  railway  network  is  the  greatest,  raw  materials 
from  one  region  are  brought  to  another  for  manufacture  or  process¬ 
ing,  and  finished  goods  are  distributed  to  a  country  wide  and  world 
market.  Americans  carry  on  the  greatest  trade  with  one  another  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Although  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  large,  it  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  domestic  or 
internal  trade. 

Added  to  this  gigantic  system  of  transportation  is  an  equally  re¬ 
markable  network  for  the  communication  of  words  and  pictures. 
It  is  possible  to  reach  any  populated  part  of  the  United  States  by 
telephone,  usually  in  a  matter  of  minutes  (except  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  Mother  s  Day!)  Western  Union  telegraph  wires  also  span 
the  nation.  Modern  business  depends  heavily  on  these  two  forms 
of  rapid  communication.  Radio  and  television  networks  reach  every 
large  city  and  most  of  the  smaller  towns.  Although  we  may  think 
of  these  mainly  in  terms  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  they  are 
important  to  business  life  because  of  the  large  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  they  carry.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  magazines  and  newspapers 
have  nationwide  distribution,  thus  promoting  a  common  outlook. 
By  these  various  means,  then,  Americans  are  constantly  kept  in 
contact  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  American  outlook  be¬ 
comes  national  rather  than  regional.  Apart  from  educational  and 
cultural  influences,  which  we  shall  look  at  in  a  later  unit,  there  is 
the  nationwide  distribution  of  'brand-name  products.  In  every 
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field,  whether  it  be  breakfast  food,  gasoline,  or  even  such  services 
as  dancing  lessons,  the  purchaser  may  buy  a  standard  product 
which  will  not  vary  from  New  York  to  California  or  from  the 
state  of  Washington  to  Florida.  There  are  nationwide  chains  of 
food  stores,  drug  stores,  cigar  stores,  and  so  on,  that  look  alike  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  There  are  also,  of  course, 
many  regional  chains,  but  even  these  often  spread  into  other  areas, 
resulting  in  many  contacts  between  regions. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  American  regions  are  laced  together  by 
many  kinds  of  cords.  There  is  need  for  the  fullest  co-operation,  not 
only  between  state  governments  within  a  region  and  often  with 
others  outside  the  region,  but  also  between  the  states  and  the 
federal  government.  And  long  experience  has  shown  Americans 
that  their  local  interests  are  best  served  when  there  is  co-operation 
with  others  to  advance  the  larger,  national  interests. 

6.  The  Wealth  and  Power  of  the  United  States 

After  our  survey  of  the  United  States  in 
cross-section,  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  our 
neighbour  to  the  south  has  become  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
modem  world.  The  American  republic  covers  a  vast  area,  not  only 
from  east  to  west,  but  also  from  north  to  south.  Unlike  some  other 
large  countries,  such  as  Canada  and  Brazil,  there  is  comparatively 
little  land  that  cannot  be  developed  readily,  or  that  is  uninhabitable 
by  human  beings.  Thus,  the  United  States  has  a  large  and  growing 
population  that  enjoys  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  people 
on  earth.  Americans  are  energetic,  hard-working,  and  highly  trained 
in  the  skills  of  modem  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture.  Their 
pioneer  qualities  of  self-confidence  and  the  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  methods  have  been  carried  on  into  modem  times. 
Americans  have  thus  been  in  the  forefront  of  such  new  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  chemical  and  electronics  industries,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  alter  the  world  we  live  in. 
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To  be  sure,  there  are  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
the  South,  where  the  standard  of  living  is  not  high,  but  conditions 
have  improved  in  these  areas  in  recent  years.  Although  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  not  evenly  divided,  and  the  richest  rewards  go  to 
those  who  are  intelligent,  determined  or  lucky,  yet  the  ‘good  things 
of  life’  reach  most  people,  in  some  measure  at  least. 

The  power  ol  the  United  States  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
a  very  great  assortment  of  natural  resources  of  almost  every  kind. 
Modern  industrial  strength  has  depended  mainly  upon  three  prod¬ 
ucts,  coal,  iron  and  oil,  and  these  have  been  found  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  United  States.  Water-power  resources  have  been 
developed  by  the  mighty  dams  built  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  varied  soils  and  climates,  and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery, 
have  made  the  United  States  the  world’s  leading  food  producer, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  relative  number  of  farmers  in  the  total 
population  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  Unlike  some  industrial 
countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  does  not  have 
to  depend  on  outside  countries  for  its  food.  For  all  these  reasons, 
therefore,  she  is  a  very  strong  world  power. 

For  many  years,  moreover,  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  almost 
self-sufficient.  That  is,  nearly  all  the  products  she  needed  were  found 
within  her  borders,  and  foreign  trade  was  of  minor  concern  in  her 
total  business  picture.  When  overseas  products  that  she  did  require, 
such  as  rubber,  were  cut  off  by  war,  they  were  replaced  by  ‘syn¬ 
thetics’— man-made  substitutes.  This  situation  is  no  longer  true, 
however,  because  Americans  have  been  using  up  their  natural 
resources  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Oil  is  now  imported  in  considerable 
quantities.  Top-grade  iron  ore  has  begun  to  give  out,  leading  to 
interest  in  Canadian  supplies,  which  formerly  were  too  far  away 
to  be  used.  And  for  many  years  Canada  has  supplied  its  southern 
neighbour  with  most  of  its  newsprint. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  United  States  now  de¬ 
pends  on  foreign  supplies  of  raw  materials  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  former  years,  although  she  is  still  very  well  off  indeed.  Thus,  to¬ 
day  the  United  States  has  stronger  ties  of  trade  than  formerly  with 
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her  neighbours  in  the  Americas  and  in  the  western  world,  and 
these  ties  are  growing.  She  also  has  important  defence  agreements 
with  other  nations,  and  growing  cultural  bonds  in  such  things  as 
education,  music,  and  art.  What  the  full  effect  of  all  this  will  be  on 
the  development  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  for  the  future  to 
reveal. 
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L earn  by  Doing 

1.  Prepare  two  posters  showing  the  main  products  exchanged  between 
Canada  and  United  States.  (1) 

2.  Examine  surface,  climate,  vegetation  and  population  maps  of  North 
America.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  distribution  of  the  population. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  seven  committees.  Each  committee  may  pre¬ 
pare  a  story  of  life  in  one  of  the  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
report  to  the  class.  Pictures,  maps  and  other  material  may  be  used. 

4.  Discuss  the  reasons  for: 

(a)  New  York  becoming  a  great  city.  (2,  b) 

(b)  Pittsburg  becoming  a  great  steel  city.  (2,  c) 

5.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  the  values  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  (2,  c) 

6.  "'The  midwestern  plains  are  made  up  of  deep  rich  soil  which  once 
belonged  to  Canada.  Glaciers  scraped  away  this  soil,  depositing  it 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  leaving  behind  the  exposed  rocks  of  the 
Laurentian  Shield.”  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  this  helped  both 
Canada  and  United  States.  (3) 

7.  Prepare  a  mineral  map  of  the  United  States  for  the  bulletin  board. 

8.  Imagine  that  you  are  visiting  Los  Angeles.  Write  a  letter  home  de¬ 
scribing  the  area.  (4,  c) 

9.  Prepare  a  test  on  the  United  States.  Make  cards  listing  cities,  prod¬ 
ucts,  surface  features  and  other  facts— one  fact  to  a  card.  Have  pupils 
place  the  card  containing  the  fact  in  the  correct  place  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States.  A  contest  may  be  held  between  two  teams. 


Facts  to  Know 

1.  (a)  List  the  surface  features  that  are  common  to  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  (1) 
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(b)  How  do  the  following  factors  affect  the  climate  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  (1) 

(i)  latitude 

(ii)  altitude 

(iii)  winds 

(iv)  nearness  to  water. 


2. 


Match  the  following  products 
potatoes 
tobacco 
maple  sugar 
cotton 
fruit 
lumber 


and  places:  (2,  a,  b  and  c) 

—  Vermont 

—  Oregon 

—  Maine 

—  Florida 

—  Virginia 

—  North  Carolina 


3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘Corn  Belt’.  (3) 

4.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  great  variety  of  temperatures  and  the 
lack  of  rainfall  in  the  Great  Plains.  (4,  a) 

5.  Locate  each  of  the  following  and  tell  why  it  is  visited  by  many 
tourists:  (4,  b) 

(a)  Great  Salt  Lake  (d)  Hoover  Dam 

(b)  Grand  Canyon  (e)  Death  Valley 

(c)  Yellowstone  National  Park  (f)  Carlsbad  Caverns 

(g)  Painted  Desert 

6.  What  comprises  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Pacific  Coast?  (4,  c) 

7.  How  have  these  separate  regions  of  the  United  States  been  blended 
in  one  country?  (5) 

8.  What  has  helped  to  make  the  United  States  a  great  nation?  (6) 
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UNIT  NINE 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  CROSS-SECTION 


1.  The  Wonderland  of  Latin  America 

2.  The  Great  Latin  American  Regions 

3.  The  Development  of  Latin  America 


i.  The  Wonderland  of  Latin  America 

When  we  crossed  the  border  into  the 
United  States  we  found  the  countryside  in  many  ways  like  Canada, 
though  it  grew  less  so  the  further  south  we  went.  But  if  we  went 
still  further  south,  into  the  many  countries  of  Latin  America,  we 
would  find  very  different  scenes  indeed— smoking  volcanoes  in  the 
brown  uplands  of  Mexico,  vast  green  tropical  jungles  in  Brazil, 
much  of  them  unknown  to  white  men,  and  in  Ecuador  or  Peru 
mountains  higher  than  any  in  North  America,  where  the  sparkling 
snow  on  the  greatest  peaks  never  melts,  even  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  the  equator. 

Man  himself  has  supplied  many  of  the  most  interesting  things 
to  see-the  gilded  and  carved  cathedrals  and  picturesque  villages 
of  Mexico;  the  ruins  of  ancient  Inca  forts,  frowning  from  dizzy 
mountain  heights  in  Bolivia;  or  the  great  cities  of  Latin  America, 
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like  Cuba’s  lovely  island  capital  of  Havana,  or  Brazil’s  busy  and 
modern  Rio  de  Janeiro,  overlooking  one  of  the  world’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  harbours,  set  by  a  tropic  sea. 

Almost  everywhere  in  Latin  America  we  would  find  colour  and 
variety:  new  scenes  and  many  ways  of  life  different  from  those  of 
Canada.  One  reason  for  all  this  variety  and  change  is  the  very 
extent  of  Latin  America;  it  reaches  across  the  tropical  and  equatorial 
regions  and  on  again  into  the  cooler  southern  temperate  zone.  Thus 
the  much  hotter  climate  of  most  of  Latin  America  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  greatest  changes  to  be  seen,  such  as  the  stretches  of 
dense  jungle  or  burning  desert,  the  strange  plants  and  crops  we  do 
not  grow,  and  the  largely  different  habits  of  life. 

Everything,  however,  would  not  seem  strange.  In  Argentina  the 
herds  of  red-brown  cattle  on  the  open  pampas  and  the  broad 
golden  wheat  fields  might  recall  our  own  Canadian  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces.  And  the  busy  Argentine  cities,  with  their  skyscrapers  and 
neon  signs,  might  also  look  familiar,  from  the  distance  at  least.  For 
here  we  would  be  back  in  the  temperate  zone,  with  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  somewhat  like  those  of  Canada;  except  that  you  would 
plan  your  summer  holiday  for  January  and  prepare  for  winter  in 
June  in  this  southern  half  of  the  globe,  where  the  seasons  are 
reversed.  In  any  case  you  would 
not  see  much  snow  in  an  Argen¬ 
tine  winter  unless  you  went  far  to 
the  south,  since  even  Patagonia, 
the  lower  part  of  Argentina,  does  ;== 
not  reach  so  far  into  the  cold  re¬ 
gions  of  the  globe  as  do  our  Prairie 
Provinces. 
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Indeed,  to  find  polar  lands  of  permanent  snow  and  ice,  you 
would  have  to  leave  South  America  and  go  on  southward  across 
several  hundred  miles  of  ocean  to  reach  another  continent:  lonely 
Antarctica,  which  surrounds  the  South  Pole.  Antarctica  is  actually 
more  heavily  laden  with  giant  masses  of  ice  and  snow  than  the 
Arctic  lands  of  North  America,  except  for  Greenland’s  ice-cap.  It 
is  the  least  known  continent,  home  of  that  strange  flightless  bird 
the  penguin,  and  very  little  else.  Though  men  have  long  sailed 
near  its  rugged  coasts  to  hunt  for  whales,  the  ice-locked  heart  of 
Antarctica  has  been  little  examined;  not,  at  least,  till  recent  years 
when  United  States  explorers  under  Admiral  Richard  Byrd  were 
able  to  use  the  aeroplane  as  well  as  other  means  of  travel. 

Antarctica,  however,  is  not  part  of  Latin  America,  and  men¬ 
tioning  it  here  only  serves  to  show  that  Latin  America  itself  con¬ 
tains  no  great  stretches  of  cold  lands  such  as  there  are  in  North 
America.  There  are  temperate  areas,  of  course,  and  in  the  high 
Andes  the  altitude  lowers  the  temperature  to  quite  a  surprising 
degree.  But  the  great  bulk  of  Latin  America  belongs  to  the  world 
of  the  tropics.  And  so  this  basic  fact  of  geography  does  much  to 
shape  the  whole  Latin  American  scene. 

There  are  other  great  facts  of  geography  which  help  to  make 
the  wonderful  variety  of  the  Latin  American  scene,  such  as  the 
blue  Caribbean  Sea,  with  its  scores  of  jewel-like  islands,  large  and 
small.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  geographic  feature  affecting  Latin 

America  is  the  huge  mountain 
chain  of  the  Western  Cordil¬ 
lera,  which  runs  through  both 
the  Americas  all  the  way  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia.  South  of 
the  United  States  it  provides 
the  massive  backbone  of  Mexi¬ 
co  and  the  Central  American 
lands.  In  South  America  it 
rises  again  as  the  Andes  to 
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form  the  main  feature  of  a  whole  line  of  countries  extending 
down  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  continent. 

Yet  the  Andes  are  not  the  only  mountains  of  South  America. 
Nearer  the  east  coast  are  the  Brazilian  Highlands,  and  farther 
north  near  the  Caribbean  are  the  low  mountains  called  the  Guiana 
Highlands.  Lying  between  and  around  these  ranges  are  the  lower 
lands  of  the  great  central  plains  and  of  the  coastal  regions,  where 
most  of  the  people  of  South  America  live.  In  the  tropical  north  the 
central  plains  lie  about  the  vast  Amazon  River  of  Brazil,  the  world’s 
longest  river  system,  and  are  covered  with  dense  jungle  or  ‘selvas’. 
Farther  south,  in  the  temperate  region  of  Argentina  and  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  plains  are  treeless  prairies  or  ‘pampas’. 

Thus  with  the  aid  of  such  great  geographic  features  we  can 
divide  Latin  America  into  six  big  natural  regions.  The  first  of 
these  covers  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  states;  that  is,  the 
parts  of  North  America  lying  south  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  second  consists  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  America,  certainly  a  distinct  group  by 
themselves.  The  other  four  regions  all  fall  within  South  America. 
They  are,  first,  the  lands  of  the  northern  shore,  that  lie  between 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Amazon  country;  next,  the  western  lands  of 
the  high  Cordillera  or  Andes;  then  big  Brazil— a  great  eastern  re¬ 
gion  in  itself,  consisting  mainly  of  the  Amazon  basin  and  the 
Brazilian  Highlands;  and  finally,  the  southern  lands  of  plains  and 
pampas  that  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  continent.  These,  then,  are  the 
main  divisions  of  the  Latin  American  wonderland.  Let  us  look 
at  each  in  turn. 


2.  The  Great  Latin  American  Regions 

(a)  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Let  us 
imagine  that  we  are  driving  down  the  new  Inter-American  High¬ 
way  that  stretches  south  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  At  La¬ 
redo,  Texas,  we  cross  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico,  the  big  northern- 
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most  republic  of  Latin  America,  and  are  soon  climbing  through 
rolling  brown  uplands  to  Monterrey,  Mexico’s  main  steel  centre. 
Here  blast  furnaces  and  noisy  foundries  add  a  rather  different 
touch  to  our  picture  of  Latin  America.  But  we  drive  on  through  the 
dry  uplands,  past  little  villages  with  red  tiled  roofs  and  clay-walled 
houses,  past  handsome,  rambling  ranch  houses,  built  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  style,  each  enclosing  a  patio  lined  with  trees  and  flowers.  We 
see  great  herds  of  cattle,  tended  by  Mexican  cowboys  wearing 
broad-brimmed  sombreros  and  embroidered  jackets— or,  on  stonier, 
higher  slopes,  flocks  of  goats,  each  with  its  village  shepherd  in  the 
loose  white  cotton  blouse  and  trousers  of  the  native  Mexican  In¬ 
dian. 

On  either  side,  as  we  go  south,  are  distant  lines  of  purple  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  and  they  seem  to  come  closer  and  grow  higher  as  we 
proceed.  These  are  the  Sierra  Madres,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  in 
iron,  gold  and  lead,  as  well  as  in  the  silver  which  has  long  been 
Mexico’s  most  valuable  mineral  product.  To  east  and  west,  the 
Sierras  line  the  long  central  Mexican  plateau  down  which  we  are 
travelling.  At  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  they  are  about 
three  hundred  miles  apart  but  gradually  they  come  together,  to 
meet  as  one  great  mountain  mass  below  Mexico  City.  From  there 
they  continue  as  a  single  range  with  no  plateau  between  them. 
These  mountains  contain  volcanoes— a  new  one  suddenly  rose  up 
out  of  a  Mexican  cornfield  in  1943— and  not  far  from  Mexico 
City  we  can  see  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  all  volcanoes,  snow¬ 
capped  Popocatapetl,  nearly  18,000  feet  high,  with  its  beautiful 
white  cone  topped  by  a  hazy  ribbon  of  smoke. 

These  Mexican  ranges,  with  the  high  plateau  between  them, 
are  really  part  of  the  long  western  Cordillera  of  North  America. 
The  Cordillera  system,  in  fact,  takes  up  most  of  the  area  of 
Mexico,  which  is  a  little  bigger  in  size  than  Canada’s  three  Prairie 
Provinces.  Apart  from  the  high  Cordillera  there  are  only  rather 
narrow  strips  of  lowland  down  either  coast,  and  so  Mexico  is  mainly 
an  upland  country.  There  is  no  Great  Central  Plain  east  of  the 
mountains  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  here  most  of 
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the  Plain  is  'drowned  under  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
a  glance  at  a  map  will  show.  As  a 
valuable  consolation  prize,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Gulf  shores  and  the  coast¬ 
al  waters  of  Mexico  contain  great 
oil  deposits,  notably  around  the 
port  of  Tampico. 

Mexico  does  have  one  sizeable 
area  of  low  coastal  land,  the  big 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  on  its  eastern 
side.  This  is  largely  a  region  of 
heavy  forests.  Its  climate  is  hot— 
it  lies  within  the  tropics— and  is 
not  moderated  by  altitude.  More¬ 
over,  the  rain-bearing  northeast 
trade  winds  that  sweep  the  coast, 

drop  their  moisture  here  as  they  rise  to  meet  the  mountain  wall 
beyond.  In  the  dense  forests  grow  cocoanut  palms,  logwood  and 
chicle  trees,  whose  sap  makes  the  gum’  in  chewing  gum.  In  clear¬ 
ings,  sometimes  near  the  remains  of  ancient  Maya  temples,  sugar 
cane  and  vanilla  beans  are  planted.  And  Yucatan  produces  the 
spiny  henequin  or  sisal  plants,  from  which  comes  much  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  sisal  fibre  used  in  making  rope. 

But  hot,  wet  Yucatan  is  only  a  minor  part  of  Mexico  as  a  whole; 
and  most  of  the  Mexican  people  live  in  the  healthier,  cooler  up¬ 
land  regions,  especially  on  the  long  central  plateau.  The  plateau 
is  dry  because  the  Sierras  on  both  sides  keep  back  the  rains  from 
the  oceans.  Yet  it  has  good  grazing  land,  with  many  big  ranches, 
or  'haciendas’.  It  has  good  farmlands,  too,  where  the  rushing 
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streams  that  descend  from  the  mountains  can  be  used  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  Oranges,  lemons  and  vegetables  are  grown  commercially  in 
this  way.  But  most  of  the  humble  peasants  of  the  plateau  live 
chiefly  on  the  corn  they  raise  with  the  help  of  their  patient  oxen 
and  wooden  ploughs.  This  corn  they  often  grind  into  a  paste  and 
bake  in  flat  cakes  called  ‘tortillas’.  Or  they  may  roll  it  in  com  husks 
with  meat  and  hot  spices,  making  a  peppery  favourite  called 
‘tamales. 

The  life  of  Mexico’s  countryfolk  may  seem  to  move  at  the  slow 
pace  of  the  little  donkeys  or  ‘burros’  they  ride.  Yet  the  big  cities 
like  Mexico  City,  the  capital,  and  Guadalajara,  the  second  largest, 
are  full  of  gay  colour,  activity  and  excitement.  Mexico’s  handsome 
capital,  though  it  is  North  America’s  oldest  city,  has  the  busy 
avenues,  tall  hotels  and  big  stores  of  a  modern  American  city.  It 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs,  and  near  it  are  two  great  Aztec 
monuments,  the  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  which  any 
visitor  should  see.  In  fact,  with  so  many  things  to  see  and  do, 
Mexico  City  has  perhaps  only  one  drawback.  Visitors  unused  to 
the  altitude— it  is  over  7,000  feet  high  in  the  mountains— may  find 
themselves  tiring  quickly  in  the  thin  mountain  air. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  move  on  from  Mexico  southward  into 
Central  America.  Here  too  there  are  hot  lowland  plains  on  either 
side  of  the  central  mass  of  mountains,  though  now  the  plains  tend 
to  be  wider  and  the  mountains  not  quite  as  high  as  before.  But  the 
plains  are  no  easier  to  pass  through,  because,  if  anything,  the 
coastal  forests  grow  thicker  as  we  go  further  towards  the  hottest 
regions  of  the  globe.  Thus  the  natives  of  Central  America  have  to 
hack  paths  through  the  jungle  with  long  sword-like  knives  called 
‘machetes’.  If  the  paths  are  not  regularly  cleared,  they  will  quickly 
be  overgrown.  These  forest  dwellers  often  work  at  cutting  the 
valuable  mahogany,  logwood  and  other  tropical  hardwoods  that 
grow  densely  in  this  region;  or  they  labour  on  banana  plantations 
that  big  United  States  firms  like  the  United  Fruit  Company  have 
developed  to  serve  the  North  American  market. 

The  Central  American  countries  have  their  best  lands  on  the 
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well-watered  but  cooler  upland 
slopes,  where  they  grow  a  great 
deal  of  coffee,  especially  in  the 
tiny  republic  of  El  Salvador, 
which  is  a  one-crop  country 
producing  little  else.  They  also 
raise  grain  and  cattle  on  the 
higher  central  ranges,  and  here 
too  they  have  considerable 
promise  of  mineral  wealth. 

But  the  unhealthy  lowlands, 

with  their  many  dismal  coastal  swamps  infested  with  malaria  mos¬ 
quitos,  and  the  rugged  central  highlands,  with  their  backward 
native  peoples,  are  both  difficult  to  develop.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  Central  American  lands  are  generally  the 
least  advanced  of  the  Latin  American  countries  of  today. 

Before  we  leave  Central  America,  however,  we  should  look  at 
the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  all  the 
Americas.  Here  is  the  only  break  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
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in  all  the  vast  length  of  the  American  continents,  from  the  frozen 
north  to  the  stormy  Antarctic  seas.  For  centuries  the  only  route 
around  the  Americas  was  by  the  long,  hard  detour  south  to  Cape 
Horn.  Then  the  Panama  Canal  was  cut,  with  immeasurable  bene¬ 
fit  to  world  shipping,  world  trade,  and  world  prosperity. 

Nature  did  a  great  deal  to  make  possible  a  Panama  Canal,  when 
man  had  gained  the  ability  to  build  one.  Not  only  is  there  the  fact 
that  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  huge  breadth  of  the  Americas 
dwindles  away  to  a  neck  of  land  less  than  forty  miles  wide.  There 
is  also  the  very  vital  point  that  here  the  great  Western  Cordillera 

slopes  down  into  low  hills.  This 
means  that  a  canal  at  Panama  has 
only  to  pass  between  hills  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.  Suppose  they  had 
been  five  thousand  feet!  A  canal 
would  have  been  impossible,  how¬ 
ever  narrow  the  isthmus. 

Nevertheless  man  still  had  to 
solve  many  difficult  problems.  Un¬ 
like  the  Suez  Canal  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea, 
which  is  simply  a  great  long  ditch 
through  fairly  level  country,  ships 
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at  Panama  had  to  be  raised  in  locks  more  than  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  oceans  to  let  them  ‘climb  over’  the  Isthmus.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  were  the  deep  cuts  which  had  to  be  made 
through  some  of  the  hills.  The  Gatun  Lake  was  used  for  part  of 
the  waterway,  and  electric  railways  were  laid,  so  that  electric 
locomotives  could  haul  the  largest  ships  through  the  great  locks. 
Altogether,  the  Panama  Canal  was  and  is  a  marvel  of  engineering, 
and  one  that  is  still  being  improved  under  the  Llnited  States 
administration  that  controls  and  protects  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

(b)  The  Islands  of  the  Caribbean.  For  our  tour  into  the 
second  Latin  American  region,  we  can  take  a  ship  from  Colon 
in  Panama,  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal,  and  soon  we  are 
among  ‘the  wondrous  Isles  of  the  Indes’,  as  the  old  seafarers  called 
them.  In  some  ways  this  Caribbean  region  is  different  from  the 
rest  of  Latin  America.  Many  of  its  peoples  do  not  speak  Spanish 
but  French,  Dutch,  or  English,  and  most  of  its  islands  are  not 
independent  nations  like  the  countries  of  Latin  America  but  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  or  the  Netherlands. 
Nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  Caribbean  people,  on  the  largest 
islands,  do  speak  Spanish  and  have  a  Latin  American  character. 
And  they  also  live  under  much  the  same  conditions  and  produce 
much  the  same  crops  as  other  tropical  parts  of  Latin  America. 

Suppose  we  call  first  at  Kingston,  capital  of  Jamaica,  where,  as 
our  ship  noses  into  the  harbour,  we  might  well  see  a  big  white 
Canadian  National  Steamship  liner  leaving  for  Halifax  and  our 
own  land.  Here  on  the  bustling  docksides  we  could  see  the  products 
of  the  island  being  loaded  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  markets  of  the  world- 
bananas,  ginger,  cocoa,  limes  and 
sugar  for  Britain,  North  America, 
and  other  places.  Perhaps  it  might 
seem  strange  to  hear  so  many  of 
the  black-skinned  population  talk¬ 
ing  with  surprisingly  English  ac¬ 
cents,  the  result  of  Jamaica’s  long 
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past  as  a  British  colony.  Behind  the  white  walls  and  palm  trees 
of  the  town  we  would  see  the  rising  slopes  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  lofty  centre  of  the  island.  If  we  had  time,  we  might 
cross  through  waving  seas  of  sugar  plantations  and  cocoa  trees 
across  the  mountains  to  the  golden  beaches  of  beautiful  Montego 
Bay,  a  famous  winter  resort.  But  it  is  time  to  sail  on  to  Cuba,  the 
largest  island  of  the  Caribbean  and  its  chief  independent  republic. 

Entering  Havana,  Cuba,  past  Morro  Castle,  the  historic  old 
Spanish  fort,  we  find  a  great  and  charming  city  spread  before  us. 
Fine  public  buildings,  lovely  parks,  magnificent  drives,  and  flowers 
everywhere— these  are  Havana.  But  so  are  the  crowded  slums,  full 
of  crude  huts,  which  are  all  too  common  in  a  Latin  American  city, 
though  more  bearable  in  a  mild  climate  than  they  would  be  where 
it  was  cold.  We  might  visit  the  cigar  factories,  where  the  world- 
famed  ‘Havanas'  are  rolled  by  hand,  or  drive  out  to  a  big  sugar 
plantation  to  see  a  sugar  mill  crushing  the  sugar-cane  stalks  for 
the  juice,  which  is  boiled,  and  then  refined  into  molasses,  then 
brown  crystals,  and  finally,  pure  white  sugar.  The  long  fertile 
island  of  Cuba,  deep  in  chocolate-brown  soil,  is  well  called  the 
sugar  bowl  of  the  world.  It  is  only  slightly  less  noted  for  fine  tobac¬ 
co,  pineapples,  and  many  other  tropical  products. 

Yet  we  must  travel  on,  this  time  to  the  second  largest  island 
of  the  Caribbean,  Hispaniola,  which  is  divided  between  the 
Spanish-speaking  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  (‘the  Dominican 
Republic')  and  the  French-speaking  republic  of  Haiti.  In  Haiti 
we  find  the  only  independent  Negro  state  in  the  Americas,  and 
there  are  very  few  others  even  in  Africa.  This  land  of  breath¬ 
taking  beauty,  with  its  sheer  mountains  and  lush  green  foliage  is 
also  the  home  of  mysterious  ‘voodoo’  ceremonies.  But  the  gaily 
costumed  people  of  the  market  place,  with  their  bright  bandannas 
and  happy  chatter,  do  not  seem  very  mysterious.  It  is  a  pleasant 
impression  of  Haiti  that  we  take  with  us  as  we  prepare  to  visit 
another  large  Caribbean  island,  Trinidad,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
long  chain  of  the  West  Indies,  and  close  to  the  coast  of  South 
America. 
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Here  in  Trinidad’s  market  places  we  may  notice  even  more  the 
noisy  confusion  of  English,  Spanish,  Hindustani  and  other  tongues: 
Trinidad’s  history  explains  this  mixture.  Once  Spanish,  it  has  long 
been  a  British  colony.  To  the  island  were  brought  many  Negro 
plantation  slaves,  and  to  these  were  later  added  labourers  brought 
from  India.  Trinidad  now  seems  a  prosperous  and  attractive  place, 
producing  cocoa  and  sugar,  and  above  all,  oil  and  asphalt  for  the 
highways  of  the  world.  These  last  two  come  from  the  famous 
Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad,  made  of  grey-black  asphalt  that  you  can 
walk  upon.  This  natural  wonder  provides  the  material  for  roads 
in  many  lands,  and  the  oil  that  is  pumped  from  under  its  surface 
makes  Trinidad  one  of  the  world’s  leading  oil  producers. 

These  are  perhaps  all  the  Caribbean  islands  we  would  have 
time  to  visit;  and  they  include  all  the  large  ones  except  for  Puerto 
Rico,  a  Spanish-speaking  United  States  possession  which  has  now 
been  given  almost  complete  self-government.  We  can  only  speak 
generally  about  the  rest;  the  many  'holiday-resort’  islands  of  the 
Bahamas  that  run  outside  the  main  chain;  the  smaller  Leeward 
and  Windward  islands  that  curve  between  Puerto  Rico  and  Trinidad. 
Then  there  is  the  lovely  little  island  of  Bermuda.  It  is  not  really 
part  of  the  West  Indies;  and  actually  lies  well  to  the  north,  op¬ 
posite  the  southern  United  States.  But  Bermuda  deserves  special 
mention  because  of  the  balmy  climate,  caused  by  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  charming  scenery  that  make  it  a 
favourite  winter  resort  of  Canadians— or  at  least  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  visit  this  pink  coral  island  paradise! 

The  smaller  Caribbean  islands  are  as  beautiful  as  the  large; 
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sometimes  more  so,  for  they  are  often  less  known  to  crowds,  and 
are  more  peaceful,  and  unspoiled.  They  are  quiet  little  retreats 
decked  with  graceful  palm  trees  and  masses  of  tropical  flowers.  Yet, 
though  the  West  Indies  may  be  beautiful  and  look  rich  and  green, 
they  are  not  always  fertile  and  productive.  In  some  islands  tjie 
crop  yields  are  low,  thanks  to  centuries  of  heavy  farming  or  waste¬ 
ful  primitive  methods.  In  others  the  soil  is  really  poor,  especially 
in  some  of  the  smaller  isles.  These,  indeed,  may  be  little  more  than 
a  collection  of  sand-bars,  or  a  thin  coating  of  soil  over  a  honey¬ 
comb  mass  of  coral  rock  that  has  been  formed  by  that  strange 
island-building  sea-creature,  the  tiny  coral  insect. 

But  whether  the  soil  is  rich  or  poor,  the  climate  of  the  Caribbean 
region  is  generally  delightful,  with  little  difference  in  temperature 
all  year  round.  The  surrounding  seas  and  the  steady  trade  winds 
moderate  the  tropic  heat  and  provide  ample  rain.  Only  in  the 
hurricane  season,  when  brief  but  fierce  storms  may  rise  to  topple 
trees  and  flimsy  buildings,  is  the  calm  of  the  West  Indies  broken. 
The  warm  blue  seas,  the  sunny  skies  and  the  soft  trade  winds  sigh¬ 
ing  through  he  palm  trees— no  wonder  these  Caribbean  islands 
yearly  attract  thousands  of  holiday  visitors. 

(c)  The  Northern  Lands  of  South  America.  It  would  be  easy 
to  linger  among  the  islands,  but  South  America  also  has  many  at¬ 
tractive  scenes.  So  let  us  cross  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent; 
that  is,  to  the  shore  which  runs  back  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  in¬ 
land  Amazon  basin.  This  region  includes  two  countries,  Colombia 
and  Venezuela;  and  three  colonies,  British,  Dutch  and  French  Gui¬ 
ana.  Colombia  also  fronts  on  the  western  or  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America,  being  in  the  comer  of  the  continent.  The  great  Andes 
chain  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  thus  rises  in  Colombia, 
and  so  we  might  link  it  with  the  western  Andes  lands.  But  in 
general,  Colombia,  like  Venezuela,  has  always  looked  northward 
to  the  Caribbean,  where  its  chief  ports  lie,  and  not  westward  to 
the  Pacific.  Colombia’s  Caribbean  shore,  in  fact,  where  the  storied 
old  port  of  Cartagena  stands,  was  once  part  of  the  famous  ‘Spanish 
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Main’  (or  Mainland),  whose  wealthy  towns  were  raided  and 
plundered  by  the  pirates  of  three  and  four  centuries  ago. 

All  these  north-shore  countries  are  generally  alike,  consisting  of 
a  low  coastal  plain  that  rises  to  highlands  and  plateaus  and  then 
slopes  away  again  to  the  Amazon  basin  beyond.  The  coastal  plain 
is  hot  and  damp,  being  in  the  path  of  the  rain-bearing  north-east 
trades.  1  he  uplands  are  much  cooler,  though  still  fairly  well 
watered.  In  this  upland  area  are  located  the  chief  cities  of  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  and  most  of  their  great  coffee  plantations.  On  the 
map,  fast-growing  Caracas,  capital  of  Venezuela,  may  strike  you  as 
being  very  close  to  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably  not  cool  and 
healthy.  Actually,  it  is  about  half  a  mile  above  sea  level,  and  has 
an  ideal  spring-like  climate.  The  highlands  here  come  very  close 
to  the  coastline,  and  so  we  would  have  a  steep  climb  by  the  world’s 
most  expensive  highway  up  to  Caracas  from  the  Caribbean.  Bogota, 
Colombia’s  capital,  with  its  white  walls  and  many  gardens,  is 
similarly  set  high  in  the  mountains.  We  would  be  wise  to  fly  there, 
since  it  is  only  hours  away  from  the  coast  by  air,  but  eight  days 
by  repeated  changes  of  boat  and  railway. 

Flying  to  Bogota  we  might  see  below  us  the  long  silvery  thread 
of  the  Magdalena  River,  one  of  South  America’s  few  great  water¬ 
ways.  It  carries  to  the  Caribbean  much  of  Colombia’s  upland  coffee 
harvest,  which  often  travels  in  tall-stacked  paddle-wheel  steamers, 
like  those  of  the  old  Mississippi,  down  to  the  port  of  Barranquilla. 
Venezuela  actually  has  a  greater  river  in  the  Orinoco,  but  it  does 
not  flow  into  a  good  area  for  ports  and  so  is  less  used  for  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Venezuela,  however,  has  one  very  interesting  ‘lake’  that  is  well 
worth  visiting.  1  his  is  Lake  Maracaibo,  a  very  large  body  of  fresh 
water  that  is  really  a  long  inlet  of  the  sea  but  is  kept  fresh  by  a 
number  of  rivers  flowing  into  it.  Here  we  would  see  the  tall 
pointed  frames  of  oil  derricks  rising  right  out  of  the  lake  itself, 
for  it  lies  right  over  a  great  oil  deposit  that  makes  Venezuela  a 
highly  important  oil  country.  Small  tankers  can  even  sail  right  in 
from  the  sea,  tie  up  to  an  oil  well  and  pump  a  cargo  aboard. 
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Aside  from  oil,  Venezuela,  like  Colombia,  produces  large  a- 
mounts  of  coffee  on  its  cooler  upland  slopes.  Colombia  grows  more, 
being  second  only  to  Brazil,  but  Venezuela  raises  the  best-flavoured 
coffee  in  South  America,  in  valleys  that  are  not  too  hot  because 
they  are  sometimes  7,000  feet  high.  In  both  countries  the  dense 
lowland  forests  have  in  places  been  cleared  for  plantations. 
Colombia,  for  instance,  grows  many  of  the  bananas  eaten  in  North 
America  on  plantations  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River. 
In  Venezuela,  however,  the  grassy  lowlands,  or  'Llanos’,  that  sur¬ 
round  the  lower  Orinoco  river  and  take  up  about  one  third  of  the 
republic,  are  not  good  for  much  more  than  pasturing  sheep,  goats, 
or  scrubby  cattle.  In  the  height  of  the  tropical  rainy  season  the 
llanos  become  swamps,  full  of  tall  lush  grass,  but  ridden  with 
disease  and  insect  pests.  Then  in  the  dry  season  that  follows  the 
grass  shrivels  away  in  the  heat.  And  so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  most 
of  the  people  of  these  two  countries  live  in  the  upland  regions. 

In  the  three  Guianas,  further  to  the  east,  the  unhealthy,  hot 
lowland  belt  of  thick  forest  is  even  wider  than  in  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  because  here  the  upland  country  (the  Guiana  High¬ 
lands)  rises  a  good  deal  further  back  from  the  coast.  This  does 
much  to  explain  why  the  Guianas  are  less  developed,  less  suitable 
for  white  settlement  and  much  less  important  than  the  other  two 
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countries  of  this  northern  shore.  Only  near  the  coast,  where  the 
forests  have  been  cleared  for  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  is 
there  any  degree  of  settlement  in  the  Guianas.  Of  the  three,  British 
Guiana  is  the  largest  and  its  plantations  by  far  the  most  productive. 
British  Guiana  is  also  important  as  a  source  for  bauxite,  the  ore 
used  in  making  aluminum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
big  aluminum  centre  of  Arvida,  Quebec,  where  so  much  ore  arrives 
direct  from  British  Guiana,  there  is  a  hothouse  room  full  of  strange 
Guiana  plants  which  greets  the  visitor  stepping  in  from  the  snowy 
Quebec  winter,  to  remind  him  of  the  close  ties  between  Canada  s 
great  aluminum  industry  and  far-off  tropical  South  America. 

(d)  The  Western  Lands  of  the  Cordillera.  When  we  turn  to 
the  countries  on  the  western  side  of  South  America  through  which 
the  great  Cordillera  runs,  we  find  that  they  consist  of  Ecuador,. 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  the  most  important  and  best  developed 
of  them  all.  Bolivia  lies  inland,  but  still  is  in  the  mountain  region. 
To  visit  these  countries,  we  should  certainly  travel  by  air.  Only 
air  travel  could  show  us  how  massive  the  Andes  are,  how  tremen¬ 
dous  their  peaks,  and  how  rugged  their  surface.  In  all  North 
America  there  is  only  one  peak  over  20,000  feet,  Mount  McKinley 
in  Alaska.  In  the  Andes  there  are  forty  higher  than  Mount 
McKinley!  Let  us  take  off  and  follow  this  steep  mountain  system 
down  the  continent. 

We  can  see  the  Andes  rise  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela  in 
three  spreading  branches,  but  by  the  time  Ecuador  is  reached,  they 
have  come  together  into  one  huge  mass.  Near  Quito,  the  capital 
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of  Ecuador,  we  can  look  out  on  snow-crowned  Chimborazo  (20,500 
feet  high),  the  ‘Emperor  of  the  Equator ,  and  in  Bolivia  on  Illimani 
(21,200  feet),  which  towers  over  the  capital  city  of  La  Paz.  By 
now  the  mountain  chain  has  grown  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  wide,  and  has  taken  the  form  of  two  great  lines  of  peaks 
with  the  lofty  Bolivian  Plateau  between  them.  Even  the  passes 
between  these  crests  may  be  higher  than  the  tallest  mountains 
:n  the  Alps  of  Europe. 

South  from  Bolivia  the  ranges  join  again  in  one  long  jagged 
line  that  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  Chile  and  Argentina. 
And  now  on  this  boundary  we  pass  the  greatest  mountain  sight 
in  all  the  Americas,  sky-piercing  Aconcagua,  nearly  23,000  feet 
high,  loftiest  mountain  of  the  New  World.  On  and  on  goes  the 
soaring  mountain  wall,  now  sometimes  crowned  with  sluggish 
glaciers,  until  at  last  far  to  the  south  we  see  it  growing  narrower 
and  falling  away  beneath  us.  Then  finally,  in  the  last  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  continent,  the  Andes  descend  into  rugged  hills.  But 
only  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  the  bleak  and  stormy  Chilean  isles 
that  lie  at  the  bottom  tip  of  South  America,  does  the  great  Cordil¬ 
lera  come  to  an  end. 

Although  the  countries  ot  the  Western  Cordillera  are  marked 
by  this  enormous  mountain  mass,  they  also  contain  considerable 
areas  of  low-lying  land.  A  narrow  coastal  belt,  about  forty  miles 
wide  on  the  average,  runs  down  their  whole  Pacific  edge.  Central 
Chile  also  contains  a  long,  fertile  valley  in  front  of  the  steeper 
Andean  ranges.  And  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  each  has  large 
stretches  of  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes,  sloping  down 
to  the  hot  central  plains  of  South  America.  This  wild,  forested 
inland  area  has  not  been  much  developed  by  these  countries,  how¬ 
ever.  And  so  in  general,  they  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  of 
narrow  strips  of  coastal  lowlands  and  high  reaches  of  mountain 
peaks  and  plateaus. 

The  coastal  strip  in  Ecuador  is  hot  because  it  lies  so  close  to  the 
equator,  and  humid  because  it  receives  heavy  summer  ‘monsoon’ 
rains  off  the  Pacific.  As  a  result,  around  Guayaquil,  its  chief  port, 
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the  Ecuador  lowland  grows  some  of  the  finest  cacao  (cocoa)  in  the 
world— as  well  as  another  very  odd  tropical  product,  the  nut  of  the 
tagua  palm,  from  which  a  good  deal  of  the  world’s  supply  of  buttons 
is  made.  Further  south,  in  Peru,  the  coastal  plain  is  very  dry. 
For  here  the  prevailing  winds  are  the  south-east  trades  that  blow 
below  the  equator,  and  they  lose  their  rain  in  crossing  the  Andes 
from  the  east  and  have  only  a  drying  effect. 

In  fact,  the  sandy  coasts  of  Peru  are  so  arid  that  in  the  port 
of  Callao  and  in  nearby  Lima,  the  historical  old  Spanish  colonial 
capital,  the  poorer  people  can  build  their  houses  of  ordinary  mud 
and  safely  roof  them  with  earth.  Nevertheless,  the  short  rivers 
that  fall  from  the  Andes  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  the 
Peruvians  of  the  coast  use  them  for  growing  sweet  green  sugar 
cane  and  fine  quality  cotton. 

Further  south  along  the  coast,  in  the  upper  part  of  Chile,  com¬ 
plete  desert  conditions  are  reached.  Yet  the  big  Atacama  Desert, 
a  hot  waste  of  sand  and  stone,  is  highly  valuable  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  important  nitrate  chemicals  used  in  industry  and  plant 
fertilizers.  And  just  because  it  does  not  rain  in  the  desert,  the 
nitrates  do  not  dissolve  and  wash  away.  The  chemicals  are  ob¬ 
tained  bv  blasting  the  underlying  rock  and  crushing  it  in  big  mills. 
The  world’s  largest  copper  deposit,  which  has  been  found  here, 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Together  these  products  of  the 
Atacama  supply  nearly  three-quarters  of  Chile’s  wealth— making 
it  a  most  valuable  ‘wasteland’  indeed. 

Still  further  south,  in  the  central  section  of  long,  thin  Chile, 
a  beautiful  garden-like  valley  runs  down  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Andes.  Here  most  of  the  Chilean  people  live,  and  grapes, 
wine,  grain,  citrus  fruit,  and  other  Mediterranean  types  of  crops 
are  produced.  The  climate  too,  is  of  the  Mediterranean  type, 
with  pleasantly  warm  summers  and  mild  winters.  For  here  we 
have  left  the  hot  tropics  and  are  back  in  the  temperate  zone.  And 
the  westerly  winds  that  blow  from  the  Pacific  bring  ample  winter 
rain.  Valparaiso,  South  America’s  greatest  Pacific  port,  and 
Santiago,  Chile’s  fine  modern  capital,  fall  in  this  California-like  area. 
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South  of  the  rich  central  val¬ 
ley,  the  lower  Chilean  coast 
grows  cooler  and  more  humid. 
Thus  we  find  tall  evergreen 
forests  in  southern  Chile,  much 
like  those  of  the  northwestern 
shores  of  North  America.  The 
snowy  mountains  near  the  sea, 
the  home  of  famous  ski  resorts, 
add  to  the  likeness.  On  the  cool 
foothills  of  this  region  large  flocks 
of  sheep  graze  on  the  rich,  damp 
grass.  Southern  Chile  thus  pro¬ 
duces  great  quantities  of  wool 
and  frozen  mutton,  which  are 
shipped  to  the  world  through  its 
southernmost  city,  Magallanes. 

Now  that  we  have  dealt  with 
the  coasts,  let  us  turn  back  to  the 
mountain  core  of  these  western 
lands.  Here  the  climate  is  a  good 
deal  the  same  throughout,  being 
generally  sunny  by  day  and  cold 
by  night,  because  of  the  great 
altitude.  Of  course,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ecuador  (a  name  mean¬ 
ing  ‘equator  in  Spanish)  the 
climate  is  somewhat  warmer  than 
further  south.  Even  so,  in  Ecua¬ 
dor's  capital,  Quito,  almost  right 
on  the  equator,  you  need  to  put 
on  a  coat  in  the  chill  of  the 
evening,  since  the  thin  mountain 
air  cools  off  so  quickly.  Above 
all,  however,  most  of  the  Andes 
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region  is  very  dry,  because  the 
trade  winds  from  the  east  have 
dropped  their  rains  in  climbing 
the  slopes  of  this  mountain  mass. 
And  though  in  the  far  south, 
in  the  belt  of  the  westerlies,  some 
rain  or  snow  may  come  in  from 
the  Pacific,  much  of  the  moisture 
even  here  has  already  been 
dropped  on  the  coast. 

Thus  in  the  high,  dry  Andes, 
with  their  stony  mountain  soil, 
we  would  not  expect  to  find  good 
fanning  conditions.  We  do  not. 
The  people  here,  largely  Indians, 
are  often  desperately  poor.  They 
may  grow  some  potatoes  and 
barley,  but  generally,  they  are 
herdsmen  of  sheep  and  goats,  or 
vicunas  and  alpacas.  These  ani¬ 
mals  furnish  wool  for  the  warm 
clothing  that  the  natives  of  this 
region  must  have.  The  vicunas 
and  alpacas  also  produce  a  fine 
quality  wool  much  in  demand 
in  the  world  market.  And  the 
llama,  a  long-necked,  humpless 
cousin  of  the  camel— noted  for 
its  messy  habit  of  spitting  when 
angry— is  widely  kept  as  a  beast 
of  burden.  The  hardy  llama  can 
climb  steep  and  crumbling  moun¬ 
tain  trails,  that  no  other  animals 
could  attempt,  with  a  heavy  load 
and  little  food  or  water.  The 
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automobile  may  have  replaced  the  horse,  but  it  will  never  replace 
the  sure-footed  llama  of  the  Andes! 

In  the  wide,  high  Bolivian  Plateau,  that  stretches  south-east 
ward  through  the  Andes  from  Peru  into  Bolivia,  we  would  see 
many  flocks  of  sheep  and  llamas,  and  little  stone  Indian  villages, 
often  approached  by  swaying  rope  bridges  strung  over  frighten¬ 
ing  drops,  which  the  inhabitants  use  in  complete  confidence. 
Here  too  we  could  see  another  of  South  America's  greatest  natural 
wonders,  Lake  Titicaca,  the  world’s  highest  lake,  13,800  feet  in  the 
sky.  Down  its  hundred-mile  length  Indians  sail  in  little  sailboats 
made  of  bound  reeds— since  there  are  no  trees  this  high  up.  Steam¬ 
boats  too  ply  its  icy  waters,  though  they  had  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  Plateau  in  parts  and  reassembled  here.  Not  far  away  lies 
Bolivia's  capital,  La  Paz,  a  gaily  coloured  city  of  red  tiled  roofs 
and  pink,  blue  and  cream  houses,  in  indescribably  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  surroundings. 

Mountainous  Bolivia,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
does  have  some  fertile  valleys  towards  the  east,  where  the  rains 
increase,  and  of  course  has  its  share  of  the  hot  central  plains  still 
further  eastward.  But  much  of  the  wealth  of  this  inland  country 
comes  from  its  native  mountains.  Just  east  of  La  Paz  are  rich  tin 
mines:  Bolivia  is  second  tin  producer  in  the  world.  Other  minerals 
are  produced  as  well,  and  sent  by  railways  winding  dangerously 
down  the  mountains  to  Chilean  ports.  The  few  lines  of  steel 
rail  that  connect  Bolivia  to  the  outside  world  are  vital  indeed  to 
this  nation  perched  high  in  the  Andes— the  innermost  land  of  all 
the  vast  Western  Cordillera. 

(e)  Brazil — the  Great  Eastern  Region.  When  we  turn  east 
ward  from  the  Andes  region  we  seem  almost  in  another  world. 
Instead  of  great  heights  and  small  rushing  mountain  torrents,  we 
find  vast  lowlands  and  huge,  sluggish  rivers;  instead  of  barren 
wind-swept  uplands,  there  are  dense  tangled  forests,  dripping 
with  moisture.  For  now  we  have  come  to  Brazil,  a  country  that 
takes  up  nearly  half  of  South  America. 

Brazil,  in  fact,  is  so  big  that  it  really  includes  several  large  and 
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different  geographic  divisions;  and  in  this  it  is  like  those  two  other 
giant  lands  of  the  Americas,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Like 
them,  moreover,  it  has  adopted  the  federal  system  of  union  to  bring 
its  vast  and  varied  parts  under  one  national  government.  But  just 
because  it  is  one  nation— larger  in  area  than  the  United  States,  and 
not  much  smaller  than  Canada— we  can  treat  the  different  parts 
of  Brazil  all  together,  and  call  it  the  great  eastern  region  of  South 
America. 

Actually,  there  are  four  main  parts  to  Brazil.  The  largest  is  the 
Amazon  basin  that  covers  the  hot  northern  areas  of  the  country; 
southeast  of  this  are  the  broad  Brazilian  Highlands;  then  there  is 
a  narrow  coastal  strip  between  the  Highlands  and  the  Atlantic; 
and  finally  to  the  south  of  the  thick  Amazon  jungles,  there  are 
the  somewhat  less  forested  lands  of  the  Parana  River  basin. 

How  do  we  start  to  view  a  land  as  large  as  this?  One  way  is 
to  make  a  steamboat  trip  up  the  Amazon  to  gain  some  idea  of  this 
biggest  and  wildest  part  of  Brazil.  We  could  travel  in  comfort  on 
a  large  ship,  for  ocean-going  vessels  can  sail  right  up  the  mighty 
Amazon  to  the  port  city  of  Manaos,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
Instead,  we  will  take  one  of  the  smaller  river  steamers,  that  serve 
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the  plantations  along  the  river  banks,  and  which  can  even  travel 
on  past  the  boundary  of  Brazil  to  Iquitos,  in  eastern  Peru.  For  the 
Amazon  is  so  long  that  it  flows  nearly  four  thousand  miles  across 
South  America— a  distance  roughly  equal  to  the  width  of  Canada 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  rises  in  the  Andes  a  scant  sixty  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  then  runs  to  the  Atlantic,  picking  up  main  tributaries 
on  the  way,  each  one  of  them  a  great  river.  In  short,  the  Amazon 
drainage  system  is  as  vast  a  feature  of  South  America  as  the  Andes 
mountains  themselves. 

As  we  sail  up  the  muddy  Amazon,  past  the  dark  green  forest 
walls  that  are  broken  only  by  the  occasional  clearing  or  plantation, 
we  can  readily  see  that,  for  all  its  size,  this  waterway  does  not 
carry  much  traffic.  This  is  because  it  does  not  serve  the  busy  heart 
of  a  continent,  but  only  an  almost  empty  jungle  world.  The  whole 
enormous  Amazon  basin  has  less  people  than  the  city  of  Toronto. 
And  the  answer  here  is  that  the  unhealthy  climate  and  the 
dense,  fast-growing  vegetation  have  made  the  Amazon  heart  of 
South  America  unattractive  to  settlers,  and  kept  it  from  development. 

This  low-lying  region  of  Amazonia  is  set  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  globe.  It  is  swept  besides  by  the  trade  winds  that  bring  sixty 
inches  of  rain  from  the  Atlantic  to  its  eastern  and  central  districts, 
and  twice  that  much  to  the  west  as  they  begin  to  climb  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes.  The  result  is  tropical  rain-forest  of  the  dens¬ 
est  kind— jungle-choked  plain,  or  selvas. 

We  could  see  this  for  ourselves  if  we  ventured  up  one  of  the 
smaller  streams  that  flow  into  the  Amazon.  Here  we  would  find 
a  mass  of  vines  and  shrubs  matting  the  ground,  and  huge  trees, 
interlaced  with  creepers,  soaring  up  out  of  the  shadowy  depths  in 

a  fierce  struggle  to  reach  the  sun¬ 
light,  far  above.  Thus  the  streams 
provide  almost  the  only  way  of 
moving  through  the  tangled  selvas. 
There  might  be  spiders  eight  inch¬ 
es  across,  and  great  anacondas  or 
prowling  jaguars  to  watch  for  on 
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land,  deadly  electric  eels,  crocodiles  and  saw-toothed  piranha  fish 
in  the  waters.  And,  if  we  ventured  too  far,  we  might  have  to  fear 
savage  head  hunting  Indians,  who  use  silent  blow-pipes  to  gain 
their  prey.  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  Amazonia  as  it  is,  largely 
unexplored!  At  any  rate,  despite  the  gorgeous  flowers,  huge  shim¬ 
mering  butterflies  and  gaudy  parrots,  we  will  probably  not  be 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Amazon. 

The  peoples  of  the  Amazon  are  largely  Indian,  and  those  that 
know  the  white  man  and  his  ways  are  often  employed  in  tapping  the 
many  rubber  trees  that  grow  in  strips  of  forest  beside  the  water¬ 
ways,  which  are  leased  by  big  companies.  The  rubber  tree,  whose 
thick  white  sap,  or  latex,  solidifies  into  raw  rubber,  is  a  native  of 
the  Amazon  basin.  Once  all  the  world’s  rubber  supply  came  from 
the  wild  trees  of  this  region,  until  plantations  successfully  begun 
in  Malaya  and  the  East  Indies  took  most  of  the  trade  away. 

Amazonia,  however,  still  ships  out  some  rubber,  and  the  Ford 
Company’s  plantations  have  shown  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
rubber  production  here. 

The  Amazon  people  who  do  not  live  in  the  few  towns,  like 
Manaos  or  Para,  dwell  largely  in  huts  woven  of  leaves  and  matting 
on  a  wooden  frame— though  often  galvanized  iron  roofs  are  used  to 
keep  out  the  heavy  rains.  They  grow  cassava  plants  in  little  clear¬ 
ings,  and  from  their  dried,  ground  roots  they  make  their  bread. 
Cassava  root  is  also  the  source  of  tapioca.  Tapioca,  cacao  and  Brazil 
nuts  are  exported  along  with  rubber  from  the  Amazon  port  of  Para 
(or  Belem).  It  has  largely  replaced  Manaos  in  importance,  which 
is  left  dreaming  deep  in  the  jungle,  with  its  ornate  opera  house  and 
lavish  palaces  to  remind  it  of  vanished  glories  when  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  world’s  rubber  industry. 

But  now  we  move  from  the  least  productive  and  most  unhealthy 
region  of  Brazil  to  the  healthiest  and  most  prosperous:  to  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Highlands,  which  consist  of  a  wide  plateau  or  tableland,  set 
with  long  rows  of  rounded  mountain  crests.  The  Highlands  area 
covers  much  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Brazil,  and  its  outer  edge 
comes  quite  close  to  the  Atlantic  shore.  On  this  side  its  hills  and 
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mountains  often  rise  quite  sharply  from  the  narrow  strip  of  coast- 
land.  Indeed  close  behind  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  are  mountains  more 
than  6,000  feet  high.  The  striking  peak  of  Sugar  Loaf  (1,200 
feet)  set  in  the  midst  of  Rio’s  magnificent  harbour,  is  itself  part  of 
this  mountain  edge.  The  crests  of  the  Brazilian  Highlands,  how¬ 
ever,  though  they  may  be  beautiful,  are  far  lower  than  the  Andes 
and  do  not  form  such  a  barrier.  Much  of  Brazil’s  best  agricultural 
land  lies  on  the  rolling  slopes  or  in  the  wide  valleys  of  these  eastern 
uplands. 

On  their  inner  side,  the  Brazilian  Highlands  fall  away  more 
gently  until  they  merge  into  the  low-lying  jungles  of  the  Amazon 
basin.  In  general,  however,  these  slopes  tend  to  be  scrub  and 
tropical  grasslands,  or  ‘savannahs’.  Because  of  this  long  slope  in¬ 
ward,  most  of  the  Highlands  drain  into  the  Amazon  basin.  But 
some  rivers  have  worn  their  way  through  the  ridges  of  the  plateau 
and  flow  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  like  the  Sao  Francisco,  which 
drops  down  from  the  tableland  in  beautiful  waterfalls. 

We  would  find  the  climate  of  the  Highlands  a  good  deal  more 
pleasant  than  that  of  the  Amazon.  The  south-east  trades  bring 
plenty  of  rain  from  the  Atlantic  without  the  constant  drenching 
downpours  of  Amazonia.  Furthermore,  the  heat  is  moderated  by 
nearness  to  the  ocean  and  by  the  altitude  of  the  Highlands.  Then 
too,  most  of  this  region  lies  further  away  from  the  equator  than 
does  the  Amazon  country.  In  fact,  the  Highlands  even  reach  down 
past  the  T ropic  of  Capricorn  into  the  temperate  zone,  and  it  is 
this  southern,  more  temperate  part  that  is  the  best  developed,  the 
most  prosperous,  and  the  most  europeanized’  portion  of  Brazil. 

Most  of  the  Highlands  region  still  falls  within  the  tropics,  how¬ 
ever,  and  its  climate  in  general  is  much  warmer  than  Canada’s. 
Bright,  modem  Sao  Paulo,  the  biggest  city  in  the  Highlands,  is 
almost  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  while  Brazil’s  capital,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  lies  about  two  hundred  miles  distant  up  the  coast,  is 
well  within  the  tropics.  The  cooler  southern  part  of  the  Highlands, 
which  is  quite  hilly  country,  is  excellent  for  cattle-raising  and  com. 
The  warm  central  part,  especially  around  Sao  Paulo,  is  the  great 
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region  for  coffee-growing.  And  cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  widely 
planted  in  the  hotter  northern  districts. 

Since  Brazil  is  the  world’s  leading  coffee  producer,  we  should 
certainly  pay  a  visit  to  the  coffee  country  that  spreads  out  far  and 
wide  along  the  uplands  around  Sao  Paulo.  Here  the  steep  hillsides 
are  cooled  and  watered  by  the  rising  trades,  yet  they  receive  plenti¬ 
ful  tropic  sun.  Coffee  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  red  soil  of 
the  district.  If  we  go  to  a  plantation,  or  ‘fazenda’,  we  shall  see  the 
coffee  shrubs  set  out  in  long  rows  and  trimmed  between  eight  and 
twelve  feet  high.  The  red  ber¬ 
ries  that  follow  the  blossoms  are 
harvested  in  May.  Each  berry, 
when  opened  by  machine,  con¬ 
tains  two  yellow  beans.  Piles  of 
beans  are  raked  out  by  hand  in 
the  hot  sun  to  dry.  Then  the 
beans,  dried  but  not  yet  roasted, 
are  sent  down  the  steep  railway 
to  the  coast,  to  the  famous  cof- 
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fee  markets  of  Santos.  From  this  coffee  capital’  they  set  out  for 
the  breakfast  tables  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  Highlands  mostly  work  on  the  coffee  fazendas. 
These  coffee  estates  may  employ  about  500  workers,  though 
the  biggest  may  contain  whole  villages  of  workers,  with 
shops,  churches,  schools,  railway  lines  and  roads  all  on  the  fa¬ 
zenda.  Other  Brazilians  will  be  employed  in  the  factories  and 
skyscraper  offices  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  in  mood  and  spirit  is  a  good 
deal  like  a  busy  North  American  city.  At  any  rate,  in  the  traffic 
and  bustle  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio,  or  in  the  clattering  railway  yards 
of  Santos  or  Porto  Alegre,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  a  long  way  from 
the  shy  Indians  of  the  Amazon  or  the  simple  people  of  the  Andes, 
and  a  lot  nearer  our  own  complex  way  of  living. 

The  prosperous  Brazilian  Highlands  are  also  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  Gold,  iron  and  manganese,  used  in  hardening  steel,  are 
all  found,  and  along  the  Sao  Francisco  diamonds  are  washed  out 
of  the  river  mud.  There  are  also  said  to  be  whole  mountains  of 
iron  ore  in  the  Highlands.  A  good  deal  of  their  mineral  riches  are 
yet  undeveloped,  but  Brazil  is  now  started  on  a  big  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion,  based  on  tapping  the  mineral  resources  of  its  Highland 
country. 

The  remaining  regions  of  Brazil  need  less  examination.  The 
narrow  Atlantic  coastal  strip  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  High¬ 
lands  behind  it  that  it  hardly  needs  separate  treatment,  except 
to  note  that  in  its  hotter  northern  part,  cotton  grows  readily,  and  it 
is  Brazil’s  second  largest  export.  The  other  region,  the  inland  coun¬ 
try  south  of  the  Amazon  basin,  is  used  for  cattle  raising,  for  it  is 
largely  covered  with  grassy  savannahs,  or  else  with  broken  forests 
rather  than  with  the  heavy  jungle  of  the  Amazon.  A  typical  product 
of  this  region  is  mate,  a  kind  of  tea  greatly  liked  in  South  America, 
which  comes  from  the  leaves  of  the  yerbe  mate  tree.  Brazil  sells 
great  quantities  of  the  dried,  smoked  mate  leaves  to  her  neighbours 
who  have  not  enough  suitable  land  to  grow  sufficient  for  themselves. 

The  inland  savannah  country  extends  on  beyond  the  Brazilian 
borders  into  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  where  it  is  known  as 
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the  Chaco.  It  is  a  great  stretch  of  hot,  low  land,  much  like 
Amazonia,  but  separated  from  it  by  low  swampy  divides  which 
cause  this  region  to  drain  off  to  the  south,  through  the  long 
Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  rather  than  northward  to  the  Amazon. 
Being  further  south,  moreover,  the  Parana  basin  of  Brazil  is  not 
quite  so  hot  or  wet,  and  therefore  not  so  overgrown.  Indeed  its 
mixture  of  grasslands  and  groves  of  trees  shows  that  we  are 
leaving  the  broad  land  of  Brazil,  and  moving  into  the  regions 
of  the  south. 

(f)  The  Southern  Lands  of  Plains  and  Pampas.  From  Brazil 
we  can  go  south  by  road  or  rail  into  Uruguay  and  Argentina, 
for  in  these  open-plains  countries  we  do  not  need  to  use  either 
the  steamboat  that  penetrated  the  Amazon  jungle  or  the  aero¬ 
plane  that  flew  the  steep  Andes  walls.  Paraguay,  however— the 
least  important  of  the  three  southern  countries— is  harder  to  get 
at  by  car  or  train,  for  it  has  few  roads  or  railway  lines  and  largely 
lies  in  the  steamy  grasslands  of  the  Chaco.  But  in  general,  all 
three  of  these  nations  consist  of  flat  or  rolling  plains  that  stretch 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Andes  and  cover  most  of  the  bottom 
third  of  South  America.  Argentina,  the  largest  of  the  three  (it 
is  about  as  big  as  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Labrador  combined), 
does  have  the  rocky  line  of  the  Andes  running  down  its  western 
side.  Yet  since  the  Andes  region  has  already  been  discussed,  and 
Argentina  is  so  largely  a  land  of  plains,  we  need  not  pay  heed  to 
the  mountains  here. 

We  might  begin  with  a  side  trip  into  Paraguay,  up  its  one 
main  railway  line  from  southern  Brazil  to  Asuncion,  the  capital. 
Mile  on  mile  of  grazing  lands  pass  by:  broad  grassy  plains  with 
clumps  of  trees  and  dotted  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  not  the  best 
kind  of  grazing  country,  however,  because  parts  of  its  low-lying 
surface  may  be  flooded  in  the  rainy  season  or  baked  brick-hard 
in  the  hot  dry  summer.  There  are  also  large  stretches  of  forest, 
where  the  quebracho  tree  grows.  Chips  of  its  very  hard  wood  are 
boiled  to  release  a  jelly-like  substance  used  in  tanning  leather. 
Also  there  are  plantations  of  mate,  cotton,  tobacco  and  com.  But 
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Paraguay  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  prosperous  or  well-developed 
country. 

Beyond  Asuncion,  in  fact,  we  would  soon  find  ourselves  in 
the  Gran  (or  great)  Chaco,  an  almost  empty  wilderness  that  takes 
up  the  largest  part  of  Paraguay.  Its  swamps  and  gloomy  forests 
have  attracted  few  new  settlers,  though  some  Mennonites,  a  reli¬ 
gious  group  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  struggled  to 
settle  themselves  there,  facing  great  hardships.  Yet  Paraguay 
and  her  neighbour  Bolivia  fought  long  and  bitterly  over  a  large 
area  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  This  was  because  Bolivia  wanted, 
and  finally  obtained,  a  portion  of  it  reaching  to  the  Paraguay 
River,  which  could  then  serve  as  a  back  way  out  to  the  Adantic 
for  this  country  cut  off  from  the  Pacific  by  Chile  and  the  high 
Andes.  The  Chaco  region  also  extends  into  Argentina,  but  here 
too  it  is  little  used. 

Far  more  prosperous  and  healthy  are  the  lands  of  the  southern 
plains,  the  breezy,  treeless  pampas.  The  pampas,  cool  temperate 
grasslands  like  our  North  American  prairies,  sweep  in  a  wide 
half-circle  around  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  broad  river  running  into 
the  Atlantic.  Their  richly  fertile  soils  reach  far  west  towards  the 
Andes.  Uruguay  and  the  best  part  of  Argentina  lie  within  these 
rustling  grasslands,  and  much  of  their  wealth  comes  from  the 
grain  crops  and  fine  herds  of  cattle  that  the  pampas  support.  The 
crops  grow  well  under  year-round  moderate  rains  that  are  brought 
to  this  region  by  the  movement  of  winds  and  rainstorms  down 
the  Paraguay  and  Parana  valleys.  The  summers  are  about  as 
warm  as  southern  Canada,  the  winters  far  less  cold.  Hence  catde 
can  graze  out  of  doors  all  winter,  and  the  mild  skies  over  the 
pampas  supply  them  with  all  the  barn  they  need. 

The  level  surface  of  these  open  plains  is,  moreover,  well  suited 
to  large-scale  grain-farming  by  modem  machinery.  Corn  and  flax 
are  widely  planted  in  the  warmer  northern  districts,  wheat  in  the 
centre,  and  oats  and  barley  in  the  cooler  south.  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  have  thus  developed  valuable  com  belts,  and  Argentina 
leads  the  world  in  exporting  flaxseed,  which  supplies  linseed  oil 
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for  paint-making.  Furthermore,  Argentine  wheat  goes  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe,  and  can  travel  there  more  cheaply  than 
Canadian.  You  see,  Argentina’s  wheat  area  is  nowhere  very  far 
from  the  Atlantic,  while  Canada’s  prairie  grain  must  travel  a  long 
distance  to  reach  the  seaports. 

Despite  the  importance  of  their  grain  crops,  however,  the  typical 
life  of  the  pampas  is  lived  on  the  great  cattle  ranches,  or  estancias’. 
If  we  visited  one  we  might  find  it  a  hundred  square  miles  in 
size,  almost  a  little  kingdom  in  itself,  ruled  over  by  a  wealthy 
ranch  owner,  who  lives  in  a  fine  house  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  carefully  tended  laurel  trees.  Nearby  stand  the  rambling 
quarters  of  a  hundred  or  so  workers  and  cowboys,  the  storage 
sheds  for  crops,  the  alfalfa  fields  for  fattening  cattle,  and  a  tall 
windmill  for  pumping  water.  In  the  distance  we  see  groves  of 
trees  here  and  there  on  the  flat,  grey-green  prairie,  which  have 
been  planted  to  give  the  cattle  what  shade  and  shelter  they  need 
from  the  hot  summer  sun  or  the  driving  winter  wind.  Also  we 
may  see  broad  patches  of  yellow  grain  fields,  where  the  ranch 
owner  has  rented  out  part  of  his  estancia  to  wheat  farmers. 

These  farmers  are  often  Italian  or  French.  In  harvest  time 
they  are  joined  by  hundreds  of  workers  —  ’the  swallows’  —  who 
come  out  from  southern  Europe  just  to  gather  the  crops,  and  then 
return.  But  the  true  man  of  the  pampas  is  the  hard-riding  cowboy, 
the  descendant  of  the  ’gauchos’  of  old,  who  tends  the  herds  of 
the  estancia  dressed  in  full  trousers,  wide  sash  and  bright  poncho, 
and  a  black,  flat-topped  sombrero.  You  might  see  him  strumming 
a  guitar  beside  the  campfire  as  his  mate  brews,  or  galloping  over 
the  pampas  after  the  South  American  ostriches  as  his  gaucho 
forefathers  did,  trying  to  bring  down  the  birds  by  tangling  long 
weighted  throwing  ropes  called  ’bolas’  around  their  legs.  The 
gauchos,  bold  catde-herders  of  frontier  days,  were  gay  and  colour¬ 
ful  figures,  whose  songs  and  stories  are  as  much  a  part  of  Argentina 
life  as  the  tunes  and  tales  of  the  cowboy  are  a  part  of  North 
American. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  however,  live  in 
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or  around  the  great  Atlantic  port  cities  that  send  the  products 
of  the  pampas  to  the  world.  Both  countries  export  large  quantities 
of  frozen  and  canned  meat  (who  does  not  know  their  canned 
corned  beef?)  and  much  wool  from  their  sheep  besides.  The  two 

chief  ports  of  the  region  are  also 
the  capital  cities  of  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo,  busy,  handsome, 
modem  places.  As  well  as  meat¬ 
packing  plants  they  have  impor¬ 
tant  shoe  and  leather  factories. 
Buenos  Aires  in  particular  is  the 
home  of  many  kinds  of  industry. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  huge  city,  smaller 
only  than  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  the  Americas,  and  noted  for  its 
flower-filled  parks  and  splendid 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  its  sub- 
uruguay  £  ways,  skyscrapers  and  great  docks. 

Rosario  is  another  big  Argentine 
port,  further  up  the  wide  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  the  shipping  centre 
for  the  rich  com  and  flax  districts 
of  the  pampas.  But  now  we  must 
leave  the  pampas  country  and  go 
on  into  other  parts  of  Argentina 
that  lie  to  the  west  and  south. 

West  of  the  Argentine  pampas 
are  the  dry  plains,  which  is  simply 
the  area  that  lies  in  the  rain-shadow 
of  the  Andes,  where  the  westerly 
winds  have  been  robbed  of  their 
rain  in  crossing  the  mountains. 
You  would  see,  as  you  entered  this 
region  from  the  pampas,  that 
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wheat-farming  and  cattle-ranching  disappear,  and  the  rich  grass 
gives  way  to  thorny  scrub  and  thin  vegetation  on  which  only  sheep 
and  goats  can  graze.  Still,  good  merino  wool  is  produced  here,  and 
where  the  dry  plains  rise  into  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  there  are 


sizeable  farming  areas  growing 
com  and  rice  or  grapes  and  to¬ 
bacco.  These  ‘oases  occur  where 
mountain  streams  carrying  rich  silt 
from  the  mountains  fan  out  into 
the  plains  and  several  good-sized 
Argentine  cities  lie  here. 

South  of  the  dry  plains  and  the 
pampas,  the  long  peninsula  of 
Patagonia  stretches  away  to  the 
very  tip  of  South  America.  This 
part  of  Argentina  also  lies  largely 
in  the  rain-shadow  of  the  Andes, 
and  so  it  is  dry,  but  considerably 
cooler  than  the  western  plains 
area  we  have  just  visited.  In  fact, 
lonely  Patagonia  is  quite  cold 
and  bleak  towards  the  south.  In 
the  far  south,  moreover,  where  the 
Andes  barrier  has  dwindled  down, 
it  is  swept  by  the  full  force  of 
the  westerlies,  rushing  through 
the  ‘roaring  forties  of  the  globe. 
Here  Patagonia  does  receive 
rain— in  the  form  of  storms, 
sleet  and  rainy  gales.  Plainly,  this 
is  not  a  well-favoured  land.  Still 
a  good  deal  of  coarse  wool  and 
some  frozen  mutton  is  produced 
here.  Furthermore,  at  Commodoro 
Rivadavia  in  Patagonia,  Argentina 
has  developed  an  important  oil  field. 
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Despite  barren  Patagonia,  however,  Argentina  has  enough  fertile 
area  to  make  it  the  most  prosperous  and  best  developed  of  any 
Latin  American  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  the  United 
States  of  South  America,  and  its  people  on  the  whole  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  all  Latin  America. 

But  this  brings  up  another  subject.  Now  that  we  have  looked  at 
all  the  regions  of  Latin  America,  we  should  see  how  well  the 
Latin  American  countries  use  their  natural  environment— how 
they  work  with  it,  how  far  they  have  developed  it,  and  why,  in 
many  cases,  they  are  still  somewhat  backward. 

3.  The  Development  of  Latin  America 

(a)  Problems  in  Transport  and  Trade.  One  of  the  chief 
things  that  helps  to  develop  a  region  is  a  good  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Good  transportation  means  fairly  cheap  and  easy  ways  for 
products  to  go  out  to  markets,  and  for  supplies  to  come  in.  Poor 
transportation  means  that  products  cannot  reach  markets  easily. 
Thus  there  is  little  desire  to  grow  more,  and  to  improve  methods 
of  production.  Supplies,  too,  are  expensive,  and  so  most  people 
can  afford  very  little  beyond  their  bare  needs.  Hence  living  stand¬ 
ards  are  low,  and  the  people  remain  poor,  isolated  and  ignorant. 
In  general,  the  second  picture  is  true  of  Latin  America. 

Latin  American  countries,  with  some  important  exceptions,  gen¬ 
erally  have  poor  transportation  systems  as  compared  with  North 
America.  And  on  the  whole,  their  peoples  are  certainly  more  back¬ 
ward.  Water  transport,  indeed,  is  comparatively  more  important  in 
Latin  America  than  in  North  America,  but  only  because  land 
transport  is  much  less  developed.  South  America  in  particular 
moves  much  of  its  traffic  by  ship  around  its  coasts.  It  lacks  the  good 
lines  of  rail  and  road  communication  within  the  continent,  such 
as  are  found  in  North  America.  Instead  it  is  a  continent  of  de¬ 
veloped  edges  but  an  almost  untouched  heart,  and  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  people  live  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coasts. 


Courtesy  Pan  American  Airways 
The  Theatre  Section  of  Buenos  Aires 

This  lack  of  internal  communications  partly  arises  because  South 
American  nations  do  not  trade  a  great  deal  with  one  another,  for 
they  produce  much  the  same  kind  of  products.  These,  of  course, 
are  the  raw  materials  with  which  they  carry  on  a  busy  trade  with 
countries  overseas;  but  there  is  far  less  traffic  within  South  America 
itself,  and  hence  less  need  for  transport  links  between  the  South 
American  countries  than  there  is  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Another  cause  of  poor  Latin  American  transportation  lies  in  the 
great  geographic  barriers  of  mountains,  swamps  and  jungle.  In 
South  America  the  Andes  wall  is  a  greater  problem  than  our 
Rockies  are;  the  passes  through  it  are  far  higher  and  often  snow- 
filled.  Nowadays  the  aeroplane  is  being  used  more  and  more  to 
cross  and  conquer  Nature’s  barriers  in  Latin  America.  But  though 
air  routes  can  earn7  passengers,  they  cannot  carry  the  same  weight 
of  freight  traffic  that  railways  or  highways  can;  and  freight  is  the 
main  business  of  any  important  transport  route. 

The  tropical  climate  of  much  of  Latin  America  also  produces 
difficulties:  not  only  dense,  fast-growing  jungle,  but  deadly  tropi- 
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cal  diseases  that  make  some  areas  almost  impossible  for  civilized 
man  to  occupy.  These  diseases  can  be  held  in  check  to  some  extent, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  been.  The  victory  over  murderous 
yellow  fever,  which  enabled  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  built,  is  a 
striking  case  in  point.  Still,  the  hot,  damp,  unhealthy  jungle  lands 
do  not  invite  much  settlement,  and  therefore  do  not  encourage  roads 
or  railways  to  open  them  up.  They  largely  remain  the  home  of 
primitive  Indians,  plus  some  white  men  who  have  to  live  there  to 
manage  oil  fields,  rubber  plantations,  or  similar  big  undertakings— 
but  who  often  have  to  leave  every  few  years  for  the  sake  of  their 
health. 

Even  the  rivers  of  Latin  America  do  not  serve  it  particularly 
well  in  providing  natural  highways  into  the  interior.  Along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  the  mountain  chain  prevents  rivers 
from  penetrating  very  far  inland,  and  this  is  the  case  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America  as  well.  Then  in  eastern  and  northern  South 
America  the  highlands  produce  great  water-falls  that  prevent  the 
streams  from  being  navigated  very  far  from  their  mouths.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  north  of  the  continent  the  Magdalena  and  the 
Orinoco  form  large  river  systems.  But  on  the  first,  shipments  by 
boat  have  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  least  six  times  on  the 
journey  from  highlands  to  the  sea  because  of  rapids  and  sand 
bars,  and  as  for  the  second,  it  largely  winds  through  the  un¬ 
healthy  and  little  developed  llanos,  and  does  not  carry  much  traffic. 

Only  the  mighty  Amazon  in  South  America  seems  to  offer  a 
broad  water  highway  deep  into  the  continent.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  does  not  carry  anything  like  the  traffic  of  the  Mississippi  or  St. 
Lawrence  because  it  goes  through  country  that  is  terribly  difficult 
to  develop.  Much  of  the  Amazon  flows  through  thick  jungle,  full 
of  disease  and  danger.  Climate,  then,  has  made  the  vast  Amazon 
almost  a  highway  to  nowhere.  Only  a  few  freighters  and  small 
river  boats  use  it. 

South  America  does  have  some  areas  with  well  developed  land 
transport.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  southern  plains  or  south¬ 
eastern  uplands  regions  where  there  are  no  vast  mountain  or  jungle 
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barriers,  where  the  climate  is  healthy 
and  the  land  well  settled.  Ar¬ 
gentina  has  a  large  railway  network, 
and  so  does  southeastern  Brazil,  the 
most  advanced  part  of  that  country. 

Good  roads  lead  up  the  coast  from 
Argentina  into  Uruguay  and  on  into 
Brazil.  Furthermore,  this  part  of  the 
continent  has  an  excellent  set  of 
waterways,  supplied  by  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  river  system. 

The  wide  Rio  de  la  Plata  (‘River 
of  Silver)  was  thus  named  because 
early  Spanish  explorers  thought  it 
was  a  river  that  would  lead  them 

right  across  the  continent  to  the  Incas’  silver  mines  in  Peru.  It  did 
not,  of  course,  but  into  it  there  flow  three  big  streams  that  do  run 
far  into  the  interior:  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Uruguay  Rivers. 
Today  this  Rio  de  la  Plata  system  carries  much  more  traffic  than 
the  Amazon.  It  is  the  one  really  important  South  American  water 
route,  although  its  rivers  go  far  less  distance  than  the  Amazon 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  Paraguay  is  a  vital  route  to 
the  ocean  for  both  inland  Paraguay  and  Bolivia.  The  Parana  and 
Uruguay  open  the  way  for  water  traffic  into  Brazil’s  Highlands. 
And  Argentina’s  second  port  and  second  largest  city,  Rosario,  is 
400  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  la  Plata. 

A  few  other  important  Latin  American  transportation  routes 
deserve  mention.  There  is  one  railway  across  South  America,  the 
Trans- Andean,  that  climbs  through  the  ranges  near  massive  Acon- 
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cagua  to  link  the  two  progressive  states  of  Chile  and  Argentina 
together.  This  railroad,  of  course,  only  crosses  the  continent  in  its 
narrower  southern  part.  Still  it  is  nine  hundred  miles  by  rail  from 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  Atlantic  to  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific,  the 
Chilean  end  of  the  line. 

Then  there  are  the  railways  that  twist  and  climb  their  thrilling 
way  up  from  the  Pacific  coast  into  the  lands  of  the  high  Andes. 
Peru,  in  fact,  can  boast  the  world's  highest  railway  on  which  trains 
all  carry  oxygen  tanks  for  passengers  suffering  from  the  altitude. 
Other  lines  run  up  and  down  along  the  west  coast,  and  long  Chile 
is  especially  well  served  here.  Mexico  also  has  fairly  good  main¬ 
line  railway  service  down  its  length.  Yet  in  general,  the  whole  of 
Latin  America  has  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  railway 
mileage  of  the  United  States,  and  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  miles 
of  modem  roads.  Land  transport  in  large  areas  is  still  a  matter  of 
oxcart,  donkey-back,  or  llama  train,  and  so  trade  hangs  hack  as 
well.  Thus  we  can  find  much  that  is  picturesque  and  slow-moving 
in  Latin  America,  hut  much  that  is  backward  as  well. 

(b)  Latin  America — Rich  or  Poor?  In  some  ways  Latin 
America  seems  very  rich  indeed.  It  already  produces  much  wealth 
from  farming,  in  great  world  crops  like  coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  beef, 
and  wheat.  But  its  mineral  resources  promise  even  more.  Mexico, 
Peru,  Venezuela  and  Trinidad  have  big  oil  reserves.  The  Cordil¬ 
leras  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile  provide  huge  quantities 
of  silver,  lead,  tin  and  copper.  There  is  gold  in  Brazil,  Cuba  and 
Colombia— which  also  furnishes  most  of  the  world  supply  of  that 
precious  green  gem,  the  emerald.  Brazil  has  also  diamonds,  manga¬ 
nese,  and  great  amounts  of  iron  ore.  British  Guiana  has  almost  un¬ 
limited  bauxite  ore  for  making  aluminum.  And  the  list  could  be 
made  even  longer. 

Yet  despite  these  bright  promises  of  wealth,  Latin  America  today 
is  still  more  generally  poor  than  rich.  Modern  industry— which 
usually  raises  the  standard  of  living  of  a  region— is  still  lacking 
throughout  Latin  America,  except  in  a  few  big  cities.  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  mineral  products,  where  they  are  developed,  are  chiefly  sent 
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abroad  for  use  in  manufactures,  and  do  not  feed  many  industries 
at  home. 

On  the  whole,  Latin  America  has  remained  a  vast  land  of  agri¬ 
culture,  much  of  it  of  a  rather  poor  sort.  The  mass  of  the  people 
live  mostly  by  farming  or  ranching.  Many  of  them  work  as  hired 
labourers  (peons)  on  the  big  plantations  which  supply  the  basic 
or  staple  Latin  American  crops— coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  bananas,  and 
so  on.  Others  are  hired  as  cowboys  (vaqueros)  in  Mexico  and 
Argentina,  or  as  sheep-herders  in  Chile.  Yet  more  still  are  poor 
farmers  tending  a  few  acres,  which  they  usually  do  not  own  but 
merely  rent,  scratching  a  bare  living  from  the  soil.  Some  of  these 
may  pay  their  rent  by  giving  the  landlord  a  share  of  their  crop,  and 
are  what  we  call  ‘share-croppers) 

In  any  case,  most  of  these  poor  farmers  grow  only  about  enough 
to  feed  themselves  and  their  families.  This  subsistence  farming  is  a 
poor  and  backward  kind  of  agriculture.  Although  there  is  some  of 
it  in  North  America,  the  farmers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
generally  grow  products  for  cash  sale,  and  so  raise  large  amounts 
of  ‘cash  crops'  to  get  a  regular  money  income.  Aside  from  the  big 
tropical  plantations  (which  do,  of  course,  produce  for  sale,  but  give 
their  workers  low  wages),  it  is  generally  only  in  the  more  advanced 
lands  of  southern  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Chile  that  we 
find  prosperous  farmers  raising  ‘cash  crops’  like  wheat  and  com  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  North  America. 

The  poverty  and  backwardness  of  the  farming  masses  is  most 
evident  in  parts  of  the  Caribbean  where,  outside  of  Cuba,  the 
standard  of  living  is  usually  lower  than  on  the  Latin  American 
mainlands.  On  many  of  the  Caribbean  islands  there  is  also  a 
problem  of  overcrowding,  due  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  At  the  same  time  the  soil  is  becoming  more  worn  out  and 
exhausted  through  improper  farming,  and  this  can  also  be  seen 
on  the  mainlands  of  Latin  America  where  overcrowding  is  not  so 
widespread  a  problem. 

It  is  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  green  tropics  are  so  fertile  that 
they  will  grow  anything.  They  will  grow  some  things  very  fast— 
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jungle  weeds,  for  instance— but  not  necessarily  the  crops  man 
wants.  Heavy  tropic  rains,  bad  care,  and  constant  cropping,  can 
destroy  the  fertility  of  tropical  soil;  and  there  has  been  little  atten¬ 
tion  shown  to  questions  of  soil  conservation  in  Latin  America.  Even 
where  conservation  is  not  a  pressing  problem,  poor  farming  methodb 
have  often  kept  Latin  America's  crop  yields  low.  Argentina's  pam¬ 
pas,  for  instance,  usually  give  less  wheat  per  acre  than  Canada’s 
prairies,  though  growing  conditions  are  better. 

Many  signs  of  change  are  appearing  in  Latin  America,  however. 
Better  farming  methods  are  being  taught  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere, 
and  farm  machinery  is  being  applied.  Railway  building,  more 
roads,  and  fast-increasing  airways  are  providing  the  much  needed 
transportation.  Manufacturing  too  continues  to  develop,  notably 
in  Chile  in  late  years,  which  has  coal  of  her  own.  In  Brazil,  also, 
recent  surveys  promise  to  open  coal  deposits  to  use  with  her  known 
iron  resources. 

Latin  America,  moreover,  is  rich  in  oil.  It  provides  nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  world’s  supply  and  is  beginning  to  use  more  of  it  at 
home.  Finally,  some  Latin  American  countries  are  starting  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  hydro-electric  power,  huge  amounts  of  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  waterfalls  of  the  Andes  and  the  Brazilian  High¬ 
lands.  Thus  Latin  America  is  stirring  with  new  life,  and  beginning 
to  develop  its  vast  hidden  wealth.  Even  the  most  advanced  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Argentina  and  Chile,  have  some  distance  to  go  to 
equal  the  development  of  Canada  or  the  United  States.  But  they 
are  on  the  move,  and  it  well  may  be  that  the  great  world  transfor¬ 
mation,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  will  yet  make  its  most  striking 
changes  in  Latin  America. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Have  committees  prepare  the  following: 

(a)  An  asbestos  fibre  map  showing  the  surface  features  and  rivers 
of  Latin  America. 

(b)  A  map  for  the  bulletin  board  showing  zones  and  direction  of 
winds. 

(c)  A  large  coloured  vegetation  map  of  Latin  America.  (Use  an 
Atlas.) 

2.  Make  a  diagram,  showing  in  cross-section,  the  surface  features  of 
Mexico.  (2,  a) 

3.  “Mexico  can  grow  a  very  wide  range  of  products/'  Discuss  this  state¬ 
ment.  (2,  a) 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  visiting  Quito,  Ecuador.  Write  a  letter  home 
telling  something  about  the  city  or  country.  (2,  d) 

5.  Brazil  may  be  divided  into  four  parts:  the  Amazon  basin,  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Highlands,  a  coastal  strip,  the  Parana  River  Basin.  Have  four 
committees  prepare  material  on  these  four  parts  and  present  it  to 
the  class.  (2,  e) 

6.  Write  letters  to  commercial  firms  for  free  materials  on  the  growing 
of  coffee  and  cocoa.  (2,  e) 

7.  One  half  of  the  class  may  prepare  material  on  the  ways  in  which 
Canada  and  Argentina  are  similar;  the  other  half  should  discover 
the  ways  in  which  the  two  countries  differ.  (2,  f) 

8.  Prepare  a  display  of  the  main  products  which  come  from  Latin 
America.  (2) 

9.  Latin  America  may  be  considered  as  being  both  rich  and  poor.  Have 
a  class  discussion  giving  the  reasons  why  it  may  be  considered  rich, 
and  pointing  out  the  changes  or  improvements  which  are  needed  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  poverty.  (3,  b) 


Facts  to  Knoio 

1.  List  the  six  main  divisions  of  Latin  America  and  the  countries  in¬ 
cluded  in  each.  ( 1 ) 
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2.  (a)  Name  four  main  products  of  Central  America. 

(b)  Why  is  it  difficult  to  build  a  road  through  the  Central  American 
Republics?  (2,  a) 

3.  (a)  Make  a  map  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Trace  the  route 

described  in  section  2,  of  this  unit.  Mark  one  or  two  of  the  main 
products  of  each  island  on  the  map. 

(b)  List  the  islands,  and  if  it  is  not  independent,  state  the  country 
to  which  each  belongs. 

(c)  Why  do  many  tourists  visit  these  isles  each  year? 

4.  (a)  Why  do  most  of  the  people  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  live  in 

the  LIplands?  (2,  c) 

(b)  Name  the  chief  exports  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana. 

5.  (a)  Why  does  Central  Chile  receive  more  rain  than  Peru?  (2,  d) 

(b)  How  do  the  Andes  mountains  differ  from  the  Rockies? 

(c)  Write  a  few  sentences  about  llamas  and  about  Lake  Titicaca. 

6.  On  a  map  of  Brazil,  mark  the  main  products  in  the  area  where  they 
are  most  commonly  found.  (2,  e) 

7.  (a)  Why  do  South  American  countries  not  trade  with  each  other 

to  any  great  extent?  (3,  a) 

(b)  Why  is  the  Amazon  not  as  important  as  the  Mississippi  as  a 
transportation  system?  (3,  a) 

8.  (a)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  ‘subsistence  farming’.  (3,  b) 

(b)  List  some  of  the  changes  which  indicate  that  conditions  are 
improving  in  Latin  America. 
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CANADA  IN  CROSS-SECTION 


/.  How  Geography  Has  Challenged  the 
Canadian  People 

2.  The  Regions  of  Canada 

3.  The  Rise  of  a  New  Canada 


I.  How  Geography  Has  Challenged  the  Canadian  People 

We  have  seen  how  geography  does  a  great 
deal  to  shape  the  life  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  It 
does  just  as  much  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  more.  For  Canada, 
like  the  United  States,  stretches  across  the  whole  width  of  a  con¬ 
tinent,  and  contains  a  number  of  different  natural  regions  of 
large  size.  In  total  area,  Canada  is  even  bigger  than  the  United 
States  (about  a  quarter  larger),  and  the  barriers  geography  has 
placed  between  the  regions  have  been  greater.  Thus  Canada  has 
had  a  harder  task  than  the  United  States  in  her  effort  to  build  a 
separate  nation  across  the  top  half  of  North  America. 

Canada’s  western  mountain  barrier,  for  instance,  made  rail¬ 
way  building  more  difficult  than  across  the  United  States;  to 
reach  the  Pacific  shore  at  all,  the  railways  to  Vancouver  have  to 
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cling  to  the  sheer  sides  of  the 
dizzily  dropping  Fraser  Canyon, 
since  it  is  the  one  great  gash  to  the 
sea  through  the  coastal  ranges  of 
southern  British  Columbia.  In  the 
East,  the  Apalachians  stretching 
north  into  Canada  are  wilder  and 
harder  to  settle,  and  they  cut  the 
Maritime  Provinces  off  from  Que¬ 
bec  and  Ontario.  Then  across  the 
whole  centre  of  the  country— where 
the  United  States  has  the  richly 
fertile,  open  Mississippi  Valley— 
there  lies  the  tremendous  rock  mass 
of  the  Precambrian  or  Canadian 
Shield:  a  nine-hundred-mile  bar¬ 
rier  of  bush,  muskeg  swamp  and 
rugged  wastelands  that  separates 
the  well-settled  lands  of  eastern 
Canada  from  those  of  the  Prairie 
W  est. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  geography  have 
affected  almost  everything  in  the 
life  and  growth  of  Canada.  They 
have  made  railway-building  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  transportation  costs 
high,  limited  the  amount  of  farm¬ 
lands  available,  and  hampered  easy 
contacts  between  the  different  parts 
of  Canada.  Thus  the  problem  of 
binding  the  nation  together  is  a 
lasting  one  with  which  Canadians 
are  very  familiar. 

Latin  American  nations,  of 
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course,  have  also  had  difficulties 
due  to  geography.  Yet  none  of  them 
is  so  large  as  Canada,  and  even  big 
Brazil  does  not  extend  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Many  of  them  have  prob¬ 
lems  of  jungle  and  heat,  but  they 
do  not  have  Canada’s  problem  of 
enormous  stretches  of  cold,  barren 
Arctic  and  sub  arctic  lands.  And 
while  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  both  east  and  west,  only 
reach  up  to  the  Cordilleran  back 
bone  of  the  Americas,  Canada 
spans  it,  joining  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Fronting  on  both  oceans, 
she  has  made  her  way  right  across 
the  wide  heart  of  the  continent. 

Canada,  on  the  whole,  has  dealt 
with  her  geographic  difficulties 
more  successfully  than  have  her 
Latin  American  neighbours.  She  is 
still,  however,  a  good  deal  less  well 
developed  than  the  Llnited  States. 
This  is  also  due  to  geography— 
which  has  given  Canada  far  more 
barren  stretches  and  a  generally 
harsher  climate  than  the  United 
States.  Thus,  while  Canada  is  a 
rich  country  with  vast  wealth  in 
certain  kinds  of  products,  she  does 
not  have  such  a  wide  variety  of 
resources  as  the  United  States. 
Canadians  have  no  cotton  fields  or 
sub-tropical  orange  groves  for  ex¬ 
ample!  Nor  do  we  have  a  big  mid- 
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western  com  belt,  or  large  iron  and  coalfields  set  close  together. 
The  United  States  has  thus  had  more  favourable  natural  con¬ 
ditions  for  growth,  so  that  today  it  is  a  nation  with  nearly  eleven 
times  the  population  of  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  Canada's  geograpl  ly— in  spite  of  all  its  problems 
and  barriers— has  also  offered  huge  stores  of  riches  for  a  sturdy 
people  able  to  develop  them.  And  Canadians  have  shown  that 
they  could  take  advantage  of  this  great  opportunity.  With  her 
comparatively  small  population  Canada's  achievements  in  this 
century  compare  well  with  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Canada's  growth  makes  plain,  indeed,  how  much  man  can  do 
to  overcome  his  problems  of  natural  geography,  and  can  even 
change  it  by  building  railways  and  roads,  bridges,  dams  and  irriga¬ 
tion  projects.  He  can  often  tap  its  barren  rocks  for  mineral  wealth, 
farm  vast  areas  with  machinery,  or  use  science  to  develop  hardy 
kinds  of  crops.  All  this  Canada  has  done,  and  is  doing,  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  the  long  struggle  which  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  so  much.  We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  a  great 
deal  more  can  still  be  done,  and  above  all  we  must  never  act  as 
if  the  resources  that  lie  in  the  Canadian  land  are  unending.  There 
must  be  conservation  of  soil  and  forests,  and  careful  use  of  irre¬ 
placeable  mineral  resources,  so  that  nothing  will  be  thoughtlessly 
wasted. 

By  making  use  of  their  geography,  Canadians  share  in  the  golden 
yield  of  the  western  wheat  fields,  the  silvery  catch  of  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  fisheries,  the  green  riches  of  wide  forestlands,  the  many 
farm  and  orchard  crops— and,  in  recent  times,  the  wealth  that 
comes  from  busy  factories,  now  the  largest  source  of  Canada's  in¬ 
come.  Even  the  grim  barriers  have  in  many  places  turned  into 
dazzling  treasure  houses:  the  far  western  mountains  and  the  great 
Shield  produce  minerals  of  almost  every  kind,  as  well  as  huge 
quantities  of  pulpwood  and  vital  water  power.  The  western  plains 
have  the  black  gold  of  oil  as  well  as  the  rustling  gold  of  grain. 
And  today  the  sub-arctic  'wastes'  are  being  unlocked,  to  be  Canada's 
latest,  and  certainly  not  least,  treasure  of  all. 
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Thus  geography  has  been  not  only  a  problem,  but  an  asset  to 
Canada.  If  it  has  presented  difficulties,  it  has  also  held  out  promises 
which  are  only  now  coming  true,  as  Canada  becomes  a  world 
nation.  Let  us  see  then  how  Canadians  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  using  the  resources  which  they  have  found  around 
them. 


2.  The  Regions  of  Canada 


There  are  five  main  regions  in  Canada. 
First,  on  the  east,  are  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick.  Al¬ 
though  different  in  many  ways,  they  form  one  natural  area,  marked 
off  from  the  rest  of  Canada  by  the  long  line  of  the  Appalachians 
thrusting  up  out  of  the  United  States.  West  from  the  Appalachians 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  Plain  reaches  into  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  This  long,  fairly  narrow  region  of  the  mighty  river  and  the 
lower  Great  Lakes  really  stretches  into  the  rich  and  fertile  mid- 
western  plains  we  mentioned  in  talking  of  the  LInited  States.  Thus 
southern  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  some  of  the  best  land  and  the 
heaviest  population  in  all  of  Canada.  North  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  and  Great  Lakes  lies  the  broad,  rugged  Precambrian  Shield, 
the  third  great  Canadian  region,  which  covers  northern  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  as  well  as  most  of  northern  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
In  fact,  the  Shield  really  begins  in  Labrador,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
sweeps  in  a  vast  curve  around  Hudson  Bay  through  the  North 
West  Territories  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

West  of  the  Shield,  in  Manitoba,  the  Great  Plains  begin,  and 
roll  across  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
fourth  region  also  stretches  far  north,  right  to  the  Arctic  indeed,  but 
the  increasing  cold  to  the  north  steadily  cuts  down  the  fruitfulness 
of  its  deep,  fertile  soil.  Then  beyond  the  plains  the  beautiful, 
mountainous  Cordilleran  region  runs  westward  across  British 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  northward  through  the  Yukon 
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Territory  into  Alaska.  There  is  a  sixth  Canadian  region,  also,  made 
up  of  the  tundra-covered  lowlands  around  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
bleak,  rocky  Arctic  islands  that  sweep  away  into  the  ice-bound 
polar  seas,  but  this  vast  area,  home  of  hunting  and  fur-trapping 
Eskimos,  is  as  yet  little  developed,  and  we  will  leave  it  until  we 
consider  the  opening  of  the  Far  North  later  on— and  a  fascinating 
subject  it  is. 

Now,  however,  we  shall  deal  with  only  the  five  main  Canadian 
regions  from  sea  to  sea.  You  will  remember  that,  except  for  the 
Shield,  these  are  all  northern  parts  of  geographic  areas  which  we 
have  already  found  in  the  United  States.  The  main  lines  of  North 
American  geography,  in  other  words,  do  not  pay  heed  to  the  Cana- 
dian-American  boundary,  and  since  this  is  true  of  climate  we  need 
not  add  much  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  climate  in  the 
United  States— except,  of  course,  to  notice  the  general  effect  of 
lower  temperatures,  due  to  Canada’s  more  northerly  position. 

Accordingly,  the  well-wooded  Atlantic  provinces  have  the  wet 
or  moist  maritime  climate  of  the  American  eastern  coast,  though 
they  do  have  cooler  summers  and  colder  winters  than  American 
states  farther  south.  The  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  Plain  also  has 
ample  year-round  rains,  since  it  lies  within  the  humid  eastern  half 
of  the  continent.  Summers  here  are  generally  hotter,  however,  than 
in  the  Atlantic  coastal  region,  because  of  the  inland  continental 
position.  The  Shield,  or  at  least  its  eastern  half,  also  gets  sufficient 
rainfall,  though  here  long  cold  winters  and  barren  ground  affect  the 
vegetation— so  that  towards  the  north  a  ‘tree  line’  is  reached  beyond 
which  it  is  too  cold  for  trees  to  grow,  and  low  bush  and  tundra 
(and  finally  just  lichens  and  mosses)  replace  the  gradually  shrink¬ 
ing  trees. 

The  fertile  western  plains  of  Canada  fall  largely  within  the 
great  sub-humid  area  of  the  centre  of  North  America.  Hence  most 
of  this  region  has  to  face  problems  of  drought  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  Great  Plains  are  better  watered  to  the  east  in  Manitoba,  while 
rainfall  decreases  westward  towards  the  rain-shadow  of  the  Rockies; 
there  is  even  a  semi-arid  area  in  part  of  southern  Alberta.  More- 
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over,  the  short,  hot  continental  summers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
may  be  followed  by  sharp  killing  frosts  and  severe  winters.  But 
since  the  soil  is  so  rich— and  rainfall  generally  just  sufficient— this 
remains  the  world-famed  grain-growing  area  that  it  is. 

Beyond  the  plains  the  tall,  snow-capped  ranges  of  Cordilleran 
mountains  generally  have  humid  western  slopes,  where  the  pre¬ 
vailing  westerlies  drop  their  rain,  while  on  their  eastern  sides  there 
are  dry,  and  sometimes  sparsely  wooded,  valleys.  Indeed  parts  of 
British  Columbia’s  interior  uplands  between  the  coast  ranges  and 
the  main  chains  of  the  Rockies  are  almost  desertland,  covered  only 
with  purple-grey  sage-brush.  But,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  same 
burning-hot  desert  to  be  found  in  the  warmer  American  regions 
much  further  south.  The  Pacific  coastal  strip  of  this  region,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  wet  and  mild,  for  warm  ocean  currents  and  rain¬ 
bearing  westerlies  from  the  ocean  create  the  most  moderate,  pleas¬ 
ant  (and  damp!)  climate  in  Canada.  Thus  we  find  the  splendid 
growth  of  giant  trees  that  thrive  in  the  wet  Pacific  coastal  climate. 

But  this  is  enough  groundwork.  Let  us  now  look  at  each  of  the 
Canadian  regions  in  turn. 

(a)  The  Atlantic  Provinces.  This  region  is  really  the  northern 
end  of  the  Appalachian  country.  Thus  it  is  marked  by  broad 
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wooded  uplands  and  many  masses  of  hills— as  you  could  see  for 
instance,  in  scenic  Cape  Breton,  known  to  many  tourists  for  the 
steep  and  thrilling  Cabot  Trail  that  climbs  around  its  shores;  or 
observe  again  in  the  thick  forestlands  of  northern  New  Brunswick 
that  rise  up  to  the  heights  of  the  main  Appalachian  line,  a  series  of 
mountains  some  4,000  feet  high,  separating  New  Brunswick  from 
the  romantic  old  Gaspe  peninsula  of  Quebec.  In  this  region  there 
are  sheltered,  fertile  valleys  as  well,  like  that  of  the  long  Saint  John 
River  or  the  famous  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia.  And  there 
are  considerable  lowland  areas,  such  as  the  eastern  shore  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  flat  ‘sea  of  grass’  marsh  lands  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy— or  indeed,  the  whole  gently  rolling,  rich  green  province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  sometimes  called  ‘the  million-acre  farm’. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  there  is  little  trace  in  this  region  of 
the  low  coastal  plain  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  further  south, 
and  the  Adantic  coastline  has  a  rugged,  sea-swept  grandeur  that 
artists  love  to  paint.  Newfoundland  in  particular  has  rocky  coasts, 
for  it  is  almost  wholly  a  great  broken-off  mass  of  Appalachian 
mountains  and  rather  barren  interior  plateaus,  with  little  farming 
land  except  in  its  eastern  Avalon  peninsula.  Most  of  its  people, 
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therefore,  live  in  this  peninsula,  or  in  little  fishing  ‘outports’ 
around  the  coast.  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland’s  capital  and  chief 
port,  is  on  the  Avalon  peninsula.  In  the  interior  Newfoundland 
has  resources  of  forests  and  minerals,  most  of  them,  however,  still 
untouched,  though  there  are  important  paper  mills  at  inland 
Grand  Falls,  as  well  as  at  Corner  Brook  on  the  west  coast. 

The  rugged,  broken  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  are  full  of  count¬ 
less  harbours  and  sheltered  coves— with  wonderful  salty  names 
like  Tickle  Harbour,  Blow-me-down,  Snooks  Arm,  and  Maggoty 
Cove.  Thus  over  the  centuries  a  hardy  sea  faring  people  has 
grown  up  here.  They  live  chiefly  by  fishing  for  cod,  herring  and 
other  catch  in  the  cold  waters  around  the  great  island.  Close  at 
hand  are  vast  fishing  grounds  like  the  Grand  Banks.  In  fact,  off 
the  whole  shoreline  of  Canada’s  Atlantic  region  there  lies  the 
world’s  greatest  fishing  ground.  In  this  area  the  old  submerged 
coastline  of  North  America— the  ‘continental  shelf’—  is  the  home 
of  teeming  millions  of  fish,  found  especially  on  certain  large  ‘banks’ 
or  shallows.  Indeed,  it  was  this  fishing  wealth  that  first  brought 
men  in  numbers  from  Europe  to  the  foggy  and  rock-bound  At¬ 
lantic  shores  of  Canada.  Today  the  other  Atlantic  provinces  as 
well  as  Newfoundland  still  gain  much  of  their  wealth  from  the 
sea,  and  the  fisherman  in  his  ‘sou’wester’  remains  a  typical 
Maritime  figure. 

The  sea  has  always  played  a  great  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  In  days  gone  by  it  made  them  famous  for 
their  noble  clipper  ships,  and  in  more  recent  times,  for  sailing 
vessels  like  the  graceful  Bluenose  of  Lunenberg,  in  her  day  the 
fastest  fishing-schooner  on  the  Atlantic.  Yet  many  people  in  this 
region  have  always  lived  by  the  land.  Farming  is  the  leading 
activity  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  noted  for  its  red  soil,  fine 
potatoes,  and  neat  dairy  farms.  The  Saint  John  Valley  of  New 
Brunswick  is  also  an  important  potato-growing  and  dairying  area, 
while  Nova  Scotia,  besides  dairy  and  livestock  districts,  has  the 
smiling  Annapolis  Valley  which  produces  close  to  half  the  apple 
crop  of  Canada.  The  long,  narrow  Valley  is  a  lovely  sight  in 
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spring,  when  it  is  massed  with  pink  and  white  apple  blossoms. 

Aside  from  these  main  districts,  however,  agriculture  is  less 
important  in  the  Maritime  provinces  than  lumbering  or  mining. 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  still  nearly  four-fifths  under 
forest.  Northern  New  Brunswick  has  long  been  a  great  lumbering 
area,  and  it  is  said  that  the  amazing  tales  about  the  giant  lumber¬ 
jack,  Paul  Bunyan,  first  began  here.  Once  these  forests  sent  great 
rafts  of  ship  timber  down-river  to  build  tall  sailing  craft.  Now 
they  feed  big  pulp  mills,  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  as  well 
as  in  New  Brunswick. 

Mining  is  less  developed  in  New  Brunswick  than  in  the  other 
two  provinces  just  named,  though  recent  finds  have  caused  a 
prospecting  boom  near  Bathurst,  N.B.  But  Newfoundland  pro¬ 
duces  large  amounts  of  copper  ore  at  Buchans  and  iron  ore  at 
Bell  Island.  Much  of  this  iron  ore  goes  to  Nova  Scotia  for  smelting, 
since  the  coal  that  is  necessary  is  found  in  good  quantities  there. 
Cape  Breton  Island,  near  Sydney  and  Glace  Bay,  where  the  mines 
reach  more  than  two  miles  out  under  the  Adantic,  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  coal.  At  Sydney  there  are  the  big  mills  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  Company  (DOSCO),  whose  steel  has  gone  into  many  modem 
Canadian  railways  and  ships. 

Today  Maritime  ship-building  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  ports  of  Saint  John,  whose  big  dry-dock  was  used  by  many 
a  battered  ship  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  storied  old  Halifax, 
whose  magnificent  harbour  has  made  it  Canada’s  main  Adantic 
base  whenever  war  has  threatened.  While  the  Maritime  Provinces 
have  no  great  industrial  centres  they  have  a  number  of  successful 
manufactures.  Above  all,  the  chief  Maritime  cities  are  ports  for 
the  shipping  of  all  the  world,  open  the  whole  year  round,  as  the 
winter-frozen  St.  Lawrence  is  not.  And  it  is  as  the  vital  eastern 
gateway  of  Canada  that  we  might  best  think  of  this  Atlantic  region— 
its  ports  ice-free  every  winter,  and  ever  guarding  the  sea  approaches 
in  time  of  peace  or  war. 

(b)  The  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  Plain.  Between  the  Appala- 
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chians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
edge  of  the  Precambrian  Shield 
on  the  other,  the  long  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  thrusts  itself  deep  into 
North  America.  So  wide  is  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  River  in  its 
lower  course  that  the  visitor  sailing 
up  it  can  be  almost  out  of  sight  of 
land.  The  distant  heights  of  the 
Appalachians  or  the  Shield  may 
look  only  like  dim  blue  lines  across 
its  stretch  of  waters.  But  not  far 
below  Quebec  City  the  river  be¬ 
comes  narrower,  and  the  flat  stretch¬ 
es  along  its  shores  form  a  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  heights  farther  back  on 
each  side.  As  one  moves  farther  and 
farther  inland  towards  the  south¬ 
west,  this  valley  gradually  widens 
out.  Thus  in  southern  Ontario  be¬ 
tween  the  Great  Lakes  it  becomes 
a  broad,  pleasantly  rolling  plain, 
that  extends  to  the  area  around 
Windsor,  the  southernmost  part  of 
Canada. 

This  900-mile  long  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lakes  region  is  favoured  in 
many  ways.  Its  soil  is  generally 
fertile  and  its  rainfall  good.  Then 
the  growing  season  steadily  length¬ 
ens  towards  the  interior,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  its  more  southern  position 
and  because  of  the  moderating 
effect  of  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
factors  make  for  prosperous  farm- 
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ing  and  thick  settlement.  Furthermore,  mineral  resources  for  in¬ 
dustry  lie  not  too  far  away:  in  the  Appalachian  slopes  along  the 
bottom  edge  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  nearby  Shield  country 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  And  though  coal  is  lacking,  there 
are  great  resources  for  hydro-electric  power.  In  addition,  the  region 
has  excellent  transportation  by  road,  rail  and  water,  to  bring  in 
raw  materials  and  send  finished  products  to  market— and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  has  the  world’s  greatest  inland  waterway. 

This  is  the  St.  Lawrence  system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  whose 
natural  water  pathways  have  been  improved  in  modern  times 
by  canals  and  deepened  channels.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  one 
great  natural  waterway  of  North  America  that  goes  past  the  barrier 
of  the  Appalachians  and  links  the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  central 
part  of  the  continent.  It  has  been  used  as  a  highway  to  the  interior 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Canada’s  history.  Indeed,  Canada  would 
have  been  an  impossibility  without  it. 

Ocean  ships  can  sail  right  up  to  Montreal,  and  even  now  the 
smaller  ocean  freighters,  which  can  get  through  the  canals  around 
the  rapids,  can  sail  right  on  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  ocean.  When  the  present  canals  are  re¬ 
placed  by  the  modern  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project,  the  mini¬ 
mum  depth  of  the  channel  will  be  increased  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  feet.  Even  now,  although  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed 
by  ice  for  three  months  in  the  winter,  the  advantage  of  sailing 
up  the  river  has  made  Montreal  a  great  ocean  port.  Montreal 
has  long  been  the  largest  city  in  Canada  and  the  main  hub  of 
its  transportation,  the  point  where  the  nation’s  traffic  from  far  to 
the  west  meets  the  ships  that  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Some  great  tributaries  add  their  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  like 
the  rushing  Saguenay  and  St.  Maurice  in  Quebec,  and  the  broad 
Ottawa  between  Quebec  and  Ontario— on  which  Canada’s  capital, 
Ottawa,  is  beautifully  situated.  The  falls  in  these  rivers  supply 
more  and  more  hydro-electricity  as  new  dams  and  power  plants 
are  built.  Large  power  plants  are  also  an  important  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project.  But  most  famous  are  the  plants 
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Large  lake  freighters  at  the  grain  elevators  of  Port  Arthur. 

at  Niagara  Falls  in  Ontario,  where  the  grand  leap  of  waters  down 
from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario  runs  some  of  the  most  important 
units  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  publicly  owned  'hydro’  systems. 

Around  Niagara  Falls,  ships  may  sail  by  Canada's  deep  Welland 
Canal,  on  up  the  Great  Lakes  through  Erie  and  St.  Clair  to  the 
huge  freshwater  seas  of  Huron  and  Superior,  where  the  land  can 
be  lost  to  view  and  there  is  as  much  need  for  watchful  seamanship 
as  on  the  ocean  itself.  Finally,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  the 
long  lake  freighters  reach  the  twin  port  cities  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William,  with  their  great  grain  elevators.  Thus  the  St. 
Lawrence  water  system  is  a  vital  link  between  Canada’s  eastern 
provinces  and  the  grain-producing  prairie  West. 

Many  of  the  cities  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  region,  the 
most  heavily  populated  and  wealthiest  section  of  Canada,  are  also 
ports  along  the  waterway,  because  their  business  and  industries 
thrive  on  its  traffic— which  will  surely  increase  when  the  deepen¬ 
ing  scheme  is  complete.  At  one  end  of  the  region  is  colourful, 
old-world  Quebec  City,  where  the  largest  of  the  ocean  liners  must 
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halt,  at  the  other  the  twin  lakehead  cities;  but  in  between  are  many 
large  centres,  like  Windsor,  chief  home  of  Canada's  automobile 
industry,  Hamilton,  ‘Canada's  Pittsburg'  and  biggest  steel  centre, 
and  Toronto,  which  rivals  Montreal  in  size  and  industries.  With 
its  soaring  skyscrapers,  traffic  problems  and  sprawling  suburbs, 
Toronto  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  north,  as  well  as  of  rich  south¬ 
ern  Ontario. 

Manufactures  provide  the  people  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
and  Plain  with  the  largest  part  of  their  income.  In  the  eastern  half 
of  this  industrial  heartland  of  Canada,  textiles,  clothing  and  shoes 
are  all  made  around  Montreal,  along  with  railway  equipment  and 
many  kinds  of  machinery;  Sorel  makes  ships  and  armament;  Three 
Rivers  newsprint  and  textiles;  Quebec  some  of  all  the  foregoing. 
In  the  ‘Eastern  Townships'  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
supply  of  asbestos  is  produced;  while  below  Quebec  on  the 
Saguenay  is  the  bustling  young  town  of  Arvida,  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  manufacturers  of  aluminum.  Cheap  hydro-electric  power 
drawn  from  the  Saguenay  is  responsible  for  the  Arvida  plants, 
and  ‘hydro'  power  also  serves  many  other  big  Quebec  factories— 
especially  the  pulp  and  saw-mills  found  on  the  Saguenay  or  the  St. 
Maurice,  or  along  the  Ottawa. 

Southern  Ontario,  however,  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  region 
in  Canada.  It  smelts  or  refines  steel,  nickel,  and  other  metals,  makes 
automobiles  and  trucks,  electrical  equipment  and  farm  machinery, 
chemicals  and  synthetic  rubber— and  the  list  goes  on  through  hard¬ 
ware,  meat-packing,  canned  foods,  printing  and  publishing,  and 
a  host  of  other  industries  that  send  their  products  not  only  all 
across  Canada  but  to  many  parts  of  the  world  beyond.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  people  of  southern  Ontario, 
and  of  the  whole  St.  Lawrence  region,  live  in  industrial  towns  and 
cities. 

Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  the  country  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Lakes  is  drab  and  dull,  or  that  farming  (and  lumbering 
in  some  parts)  is  of  small  importance.  Through  much  of  the  whole 
area  there  is  prosperous  mixed  farming  or  dairying,  and  many 
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valuable  special  crops  are  grown.  For  example,  vegetables  or  fruits 
are  produced  around  Montreal  or  Toronto  for  the  big  city  markets; 
there  is  a  thriving  tobacco  belt  above  Lake  Erie;  and  Canadas 
own  'corn  belt'  is  not  far  away,  towards  Windsor,  where  the  climate 
is  warm  enough  to  grow  corn  as  freely  as  in  the  American  mid- West. 

Most  notable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  Niagara  fruit  belt,  sheltering 
below  the  Niagara  Escarpment,  where  the  warm  soil  not  only 
grows  a  great  amount  of  apples,  plums  and  cherries,  but  grapes, 
and  luscious  peaches  as  well.  The  green  and  flowering  garden  lands 
of  sunlit  Niagara  are  truly  a  beauty-spot.  Yet  quite  as  attractive  in 
their  way  are  the  peaceful  white-washed  villages  of  old  Quebec, 
with  their  silvery  church  spires,  or  the  weathered  brick  and  stone 
Ontario  farmhouses,  standing  under  graceful,  arched  elms,  which 
give  a  quiet,  settled  charm  to  the  countryside  of  this  busy  industrial 
region. 

(c)  The  Precambrian  Shield.  The  Shield  is  really  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  great  ancient  mountain  range,  the  oldest  rock  surface 
in  North  America,  long  since  worn  down  and  ground  over  by  the 
mighty  weight  of  vanished  glaciers.  Thus  in  most  parts  this  vast 
area  has  a  fairly  level  surface— or  at  least,  looking  down  on  it, 
you  would  see  its  low  granite  ridges  stretching  away  to  almost  flat 
horizons  like  a  rippling  sea  of  rock.  It  is  tilted,  however,  and  slopes 
down  towards  the  north,  which  accounts  for  the  apparent  ranges 
of  low  mountains  on  parts  of  its  southern  side.  They  are  really 
just  the  higher  edge  of  the  massive  Shield. 

The  whole  region  is  marked  by  countless  lakes  and  wandering 
streams,  the  result  of  the  glaciers  that  pitted  its  surface  and  choked 
off  some  of  its  drainage,  thus  producing  many  swampy  areas  or 
muskegs  as  well.  The  thin  sandy  soil  is  poor— sometimes  there  is 
just  hare  moss-covered  rock— but  usually  at  least  low  bush  will 
grow,  and  very  large  areas  are  covered  by  evergreen  forests  of  high 
value.  The  broad  woodlands  of  the  Shield,  in  fact,  that  are  of 
little  worth  once  cleared,  actually  represent  Canada’s  greatest 
timber  reserve.  They  are  widely  used  both  for  saw-timber  and 
pulpwood,  but  the  big  logging  companies  now  cut  in  a  way  to 
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maintain  a  sufficient  rate  of  new  growth,  so  that  their  forest  limits 
will  not  become  exhausted.  For  surely  there  is  no  more  gloomy  sight 
than  an  area  of  the  Shield  that  has  been  ruthlessly  ‘logged  out’  or 
burned  over,  and  left  to  go  to  worthless,  ugly  scrub. 

Lumbering,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  two  chief  activities  in  the 
Shield.  Thanks  to  it,  many  logging  camps  and  busy  mill  towns 
have  been  planted  within  its  silent  forests— in  the  Lake  St.  John 
region  in  Quebec,  for  example,  or  above  Lake  Superior  in  northern 
Ontario.  The  yield  from  this  lumber  in  pulp  and  paper  in  particular 
is  of  great  importance  to  Canada,  since  newsprint  is  one  of  her  chief 
exports,  especially  to  the  hungry  presses  of  the  United  States. 
And  so  we  see  that  the  ‘poor  land  of  the  Shield  provides  one  of 
Canada’s  most  valuable  cash  crops— trees! 
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Yet  the  Shield  is  still  more  valuable  because  of  its  amazing 
mineral  wealth.  Almost  every  important  metal  except  tin  can  be 
found  here,  and  it  is  now  the  greatest  mining  area  in  all  the 
Americas.  Gold  especially  is  widely  mined— at  Noranda  or  Malartic 
in  Quebec;  Kirkland  Lake  or  Porcupine  in  Northern  Ontario; 
or  Flin  Flon  in  northern  Manitoba.  Modem  cities  have  grown 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  Shield,  centred  on  the  deep  ‘hard  rock’  gold 
mines  and  powered  by  hydro-electricity  from  the  many  rivers  of 
the  region.  Thus  there  are  Kirkland  Lake  and  well  built,  sub¬ 
stantial  Timmins  in  Ontario,  and  Flin  Flon  in  Manitoba,  which 
has  been  a  city  only  since  1946. 

Moreover,  around  the  prosperous  city  of  Sudbury  in  Ontario 
lies  a  huge  copper  and  nickel  producing  area,  and  from  here  comes 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  world’s  nickel,  a  vital  material  for 
hardening  steel.  Steel  is  made  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Iron  is  mined 
at  Steep  Rock,  Ontario,  where  a  whole  lake  15  miles  long  was 
pumped  out  to  uncover  a  rich  ore  bed.  And  in  northeastern 
Quebec  and  neighbouring  Labrador  (governed  by  Newfoundland 
but  still  part  of  the  Shield  country)  there  is  a  huge  newly  opened 
iron  field  which  promises  to  replace  the  famed  Mesabi  range  of 
the  LInited  States.  Far  to  the  north  as  well,  in  the  North  West 
Territories,  other  mines  in  the  Shield  are  producing  gold,  and 
uranium  ore,  the  key  material  for  atomic  power.  This  area,  too, 
is  only  just  being  tapped.  Thus  the  Shield,  once  of  interest  only  to 
the  fur  trader,  provided  in  its  mines  and  forests  one  of  Canada’s 
greatest  sources  of  wealth. 

Still,  it  would  not  do  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  Shield  is 
only  a  region  of  dark  forest  or  bleak  mine  workings,  however  valu¬ 
able  these  may  be.  It  has  also  some  good  pockets  of  soil.  Across 
a  large  strip  of  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  runs  ‘the  great  clay 
belt’,  centred  on  the  Cochrane  district,  though  many  of  the  original 

settlers  have  not  stayed  on  the  pioneer 
farms  in  this  area.  One  big  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  distance  from 
markets.  Where  these  have  now  grown 
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up  in  pulp  or  mining  towns,  successful  local  agriculture  has  develop¬ 
ed  to  supply  them.  Also,  Quebec  has  succeeded  quite  well  in 
settling  organized  ‘colonies’  in  her  northern  areas,  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  farm  life  will  gradually  increase  in  some  parts  of 
the  Shield. 

As  for  its  beauty,  many  a  Canadian  boy  or  girl  who  has  spent 
a  summer  holiday  even  in  some  nearby  part  of  the  Shield  knows 
the  charm  of  its  sparkling  lakes,  the  clean  scent  of  its  tossing 
pines,  and  the  excitement  of  its  shadowy  forest  depths.  If  it  were 
nothing  else— and  it  is  a  great  deal  more— the  Precambrian  Shield 
would  always  remain  a  great  national  inheritance,  where  the  Cana¬ 
dian  could  feel  again  the  wonder  that  his  pioneer  forefathers 
knew  when  they  looked  on  the  vast,  clean,  untroubled  wilderness 
that  was  once  this  Canada  of  ours. 

(d)  The  Great  Western  Plains.  Though  the  Prairie  Provinces 
largely  fall  in  the  Great  Plains  country,  we  should  not  forget  that 
they  are  not  all  open  grassy  plains  by  any  means.  Across  the  upper 
half  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  northeastern  corner 
of  Alberta,  sweeps  the  rugged  Shield.  Between  the  evergreen  forests 
of  the  Shield  and  the  open  prairie,  moreover,  lies  a  broad  band 
first  of  mixed  woods  and  then  of  tree-dotted  parklands.  And  on  the 
western  side  of  Alberta  the  rolling  foothill  country  rises  towards 
the  towering  heights  of  the  Rockies  along  the  ‘great  divide’,  which 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

Still,  the  most  important  and  most  populated  parts  of  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  do  lie  in  the  region  of  the  great  interior  plains 
that  sweep  north  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  and  run 
between  the  Shield  and  the  Cordilleras  on  to  the  Arctic  shores. 
Two  great  river  systems  drain  this  region:  the  Peace  and  Mackenzie 
to  the  north,  into  the  Arctic;  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan 
to  the  east,  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  then  into  Hudson  Bay.  Both 
river  systems  have  been  used  for  transport  since  the  days  of  the 
fur  canoe,  but  while  today  the  Saskatchewan  steamboats  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  age  of  railroads  and  highways,  the  Mackenzie 
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Arctic  Ocean 


barges  and  diesel  tugs  are  still  vitally  important  in  the  trade  of  the 
Far  North. 

The  Great  Plains  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  rise  in  three  giant 
steps  towards  the  Rockies.  The 
first  is  the  prosperous  Manitoba 
Lowland,  a  wheat  and  mixed-farm¬ 
ing  area  with  broken  clumps  of 
trees.  In  its  Red  River  Valley  it 
has  some  of  the  deepest  fertile  soil 
in  the  world— pure  black  silt,  some¬ 
times  100  feet  deep,  left  by  an  an¬ 
cient  glacial  lake.  The  higher 
Saskatchewan  Plain,  centre  of  the 
main  wheat  belt,  is  a  wider,  more 
open  prairie  with  few  trees,  except 
where  rivers  like  the  winding 
QuAppelle  have  carved  broad 
wooded  valley  floors:  so  that  when 
you  are  down  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  them  the  edges  of  the  flat  prairie 
above  appear  like  lines  of  hills  on 
either  side.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
said  of  this  country  that  you  have  to 
dig  down  to  look  up  at  a  hill! 

The  third  prairie  level  is  the  still 
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higher  Alberta  Plain  that  rises  to  the  foothills— a  more  rolling  coun¬ 
try  of  windswept,  treeless  horizons,  where  you  almost  feel  you  can  see 
right  from  the  Arctic  to  Mexico,  through  the  clear  dry  air.  Part 
of  this  area  in  the  southeast,  where  Alberta  meets  Saskatchewan, 
is  a  thinly  grassed  dry  belt,  known  as  Palliser’s  Triangle,  from 
the  English  explorer  Palliser,  who  first  described  it.  In  the  1930’s, 
it  suffered  badly  from  drought  and  dust  storms,  when  the  bone- 
dry  ploughed  soil,  that  should  have  been  left  under  grass  for  graz¬ 
ing  cattle,  simply  blew  about  as  dust.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the 
Alberta  and  the  Saskatchewan  Plains  are  sub-humid,  but  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Lowland  is  more  certain  of  its  rain  supply. 

Despite  problems  of  moisture  or  cold,  these  naturally  grassy 
western  plains  provide  excellent  conditions  for  growing  grains— 
which  after  all  belong  to  the  grass  family.  The  deep,  rich  and 
easily  prepared  soil,  and  the  open  land,  well  suited  to  large-scale 
farming  with  machinery,  have  enabled  a  great  grain  industry  to 
grow  up  here,  based  on  spring  wheat,  and  supplying  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Truly,  this  is  Canada’s  bread  basket.  What  a  sight 
it  is  to  see  it  at  harvest  time!  Then,  on  every  side  golden  seas 
of  grain  wave  and  dip  to  the  brilliant  blue  horizon,  broken  only 
by  a  few  trees  that  form  a  windbreak  about  a  farmhouse,  or  the 
tall  red-brown  towers  of  the  elevators,  where  the  grain  is  stored. 
Great  tractor-drawn  or  self-propelled  combines  move  through  the 
fields,  cutting  and  threshing  the  crop  all  in  one  operation,  and 
pouring  the  grain  into  trucks  that  carry  it  to  the  elevators.  From 
here  it  will  move  by  rail  to  the  big  railway  centre  of  Winnipeg, 
‘Gateway  to  the  West’,  into  which  most  of  the  wheat  crop  funnels, 
to  be  sent  on  eastward  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  waiting  grain 
boats  at  the  twin  cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

The  Prairies  do  not  live  by  wheat  farming  alone,  however— 
which  is  a  good  thing;  for  depending  wholly  on  one  crop,  to  be 
sold  in  the  uncertain  world  market,  has  not  been  a  very  healthy 
or  happy  condition  for  western  farmers,  Thus  there  have  recently 
been  many  efforts  to  ‘diversify’  or  vary  farming:  to  avoid  putting 
all  the  eggs  in  one  (bread)  basket,  so  to  speak!  In  dry  areas  of 
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Alberta,  often  greatly  aided  now  by  irrigation,  sugar  beets  are 
widely  grown.  In  the  parklands  above  the  open  prairies,  much 
mixed  farming  is  carried  on;  and  in  the  dry  belt  again,  or  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies,  cattle-ranching  and  sheep-grazing  are  very 
important.  Indeed,  the  foothills  city  of  Calgary  is  the  capital  of  the 
Canadian  cattle  kingdom.  Here  every  year  the  famous  Calgary 
Stampede  brings  to  life  again  the  old  West  of  the  range-riding 
cowboys,  with  plains  Indians  in  their  great  feathered  headdresses, 
and  thrilling  rodeo  contests  and  chuck-wagon  races. 

Further  north,  moreover,  in  the  forested  regions,  lumbering  is 
carried  on,  and  copper,  gold,  and  silver  mining  too,  in  the  Shield 
country  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  Then  in  the  plains  area 
of  all  three  provinces  there  are  big  deposits  of  soft  coal,  and  the 
Alberta  foothills  are  especially  productive  here.  But  the  newest, 
and  most  exciting,  mineral  product  of  the  Great  Plains  is  oil.  Oil 
wells  have  been  pumping  at  Turner  Valley  near  Calgary  since 
1914,  but  after  the  Second  World  War  amazingly  valuable  new 
fields  were  developed  that  centre  on  fast-growing  Edmonton,  the 
oil  capital  of  Canada.  Oil  and  natural  gas  are  found  elsewhere  in 
the  plains,  and  almost  all  this  region  is  underlain  by  rock-form¬ 
ations  of  an  oil-bearing  kind. 

Thanks  particularly  to  oil  and  natural  gas,  industry  is  steadily 
rising  in  the  cities  of  the  plains.  Winnipeg  has  long  had  the 
greatest  manufacturing  development,  and  that  of  Regina,  chief 
city  of  Saskatchewan,  is  increasing.  Calgary  and  Edmonton  have 
profited  especially  from  the  oil  development.  From  the  great  wells 
and  refineries  near  the  latter  city,  a  tremendous  pipeline  system 
pumps  oil  east  all  the  way  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  climbs  over  the 
Rockies  to  the  west.  With  its  many  and  varied  resources,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Alberta  may  become  the  most  industrialized  and  heaviest  popu¬ 
lated  part  of  the  vigorous  western  plains  region. 

(e)  The  Cordilleran  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast,  Beyond 
the  plains  where  British  Columbia  lies,  is  a  region  of  breathtaking 
beauty:  a  glorious  mountain  country  of  soaring  white  peaks,  foam¬ 
ing  torrents,  and  dense,  deep  green  forests.  This  mountain  barrier  is 
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The  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 


composed  of  several  great  ranges  that  run  northward  out  of  the 
United  States,  with  long  valleys  or  uplands  between  them.  The 
easternmost  range,  of  course,  is  the  majestic  Rockies,  the  biggest 
Cordilleran  mountain  mass  though  not  the  highest.  The  scenery  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies— the  forest-lined  emerald  lakes,  the  jagged 
grey-brown  mountain  walls  and  glittering  blue-white  glaciers— has 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  No  wonder  it  is  a  vacation  paradise. 
Beyond  the  Rockies,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  narrow  Rocky 
Mountain  ‘Trench’,  lie  the  less  craggy  though  steep  Columbia 
ranges.  West  again  of  the  Columbia  Mountains  are  the  high,  dry 
interior  uplands,  covered  with  scattered  trees,  grass,  or  even  sage¬ 
brush  and  cactus. 

These  rugged  uplands  of  central  British  Columbia  are  dry  be¬ 
cause  they  lie  in  the  rain-shadow  of  the  next  great  range,  the 
lofty  Coast  Mountains,  that  extend  right  to  the  Pacific.  The  highest 
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peak  in  British  Columbia  lies  in 
this  chain,  Mount  Waddington 
(13,260  feet),  though  the  tallest 
peak  in  Canada,  Mount  Logan 
(19,850),  is  much  further  north,  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Yukon. 
There  is  no  real  coastal  plain  be¬ 
yond  this  range,  and  so  much  of 
Canada's  Pacific  shore  gives  the 
dramatic  appearance  of  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  rising  sharply 
from  the  sea.  Many  sheltered 
harbours  can  be  found,  however, 
for  the  whole  coastline  is  deeply 
indented  with  long  clefts  or  fiords, 
where  good-sized  ships  can  often 
literally  sail  between  mountains 
for  several  miles. 

Some  stretches  of  low-lying 
coastal  land  are  found  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  River  and 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Here  are  the  two  main 
cities  of  British  Columbia.  The 
great  seaport  of  Vancouver,  third 
city  of  Canada,  lies  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser,  and  charming  Vic¬ 
toria,  known  for  its  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens  and  mild  climate,  is  at  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  big 
Island.  Most  of  Vancouver  Island  is 
another  mountain  range,  however, 
which  rises  out  of  the  sea  again, 
further  north,  in  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands. 
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With  all  these  mountains,  you  can  readily  see  that  British 
Columbia  could  hardly  have  great  areas  of  farmland.  And  so  the 
life  of  this  region  is  less  concerned  with  agriculture  than  with 
lumbering  and  mining.  Lumbering,  in  fact,  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  carried  on  particularly  up  the 
deep  fiords  of  the  coast,  where  the  heavy  rains  from  the  Pacific 
produce  the  greatest  stands  of  forest.  Trees  may  be  slid  down  the 
steep  mountain  sides  into  the  fiords,  from  where  they  are  towed  in 
booms  by  tugs  to  the  mills.  Much  of  the  fine  Pacific  lumber,  like 
Douglas  fir  or  red  cedar,  is  then  sawn  for  building  timber,  but 
other  woods  go  into  the  big  west  coast  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Mining  for  metals  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Coast  or  Columbia 
Mountains,  while  coal  is  produced  in  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
Rockies.  Gold,  which  first  brought  a  rush  of  immigrants  to  British 
Columbia,  is  now  less  important  than  in  former  times;  but  almost 
all  Canada’s  lead  and  much  of  its  zinc  are  produced  in  this  region. 
A  great  deal  of  the  ore  goes  to  the  giant  smelter  at  Trail,  the 
main  centre  of  the  Columbia  mining  district.  Power  needed  for 
the  refining  process  comes  from  hydro-electricity,  and  British 
Columbia,  with  its  fast  mountain  rivers  and  tumbling  waterfalls, 
can  provide  this  in  vast  quantities.  Thus  today  steps  are  under  way 
to  develop  more  and  more  hydro-electric  power  for  British  Col¬ 
umbian  mining  and  industry.  At  Kitimat,  for  instance,  350  miles 
north  of  Vancouver,  the  plan  called  for  a  whole  river  to  be  reversed 
and  sent  beneath  a  mountain  to  produce  power  for  an  enormous 
new  aluminum  plant. 

Fishing  is  another  important  Pacific  coast  industry.  Salmon,  the 
most  valuable  fish,  are  caught  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  western 
rivers  like  the  Fraser  and 
Skeena,  as  they  swim  up¬ 
stream  to  spawn.  Canned 
Pacific  salmon,  whether  red 
or  pink  cohoe,  is  well 
known  on  most  Canadian 
tables!  Halibut,  the  second 
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most  important  catch,  are  taken  well  out  to  sea  by  sturdy  motor- 
driven  fishing  trawlers. 

Manufacturing  in  this  far  western  region  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  fish-canning,  fruit  packing  or  the  refining  of  minerals  and 
the  making  of  woodpulp.  The  Canadian  west  coast  is  too  far 
from  the  main  markets  of  the  continent  to  have  developed  much 
industry  as  yet— though  Vancouver  has  many  ‘branch’  factories. 
Agriculture,  however,  is  far  from  being  unimportant.  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  moist  Fraser  lowlands  produce  fruits  and  vegetables 
like  strawberries,  grapes,  peas  and  potatoes  for  the  big  Vancouver 
market,  and  there  is  dairying  here  in  year-round  green  pastures. 
Sheep  and  cattle  are  raised  in  the  drier  interior  uplands,  where 
ranches  are  very  large,  since  the  grass  cover  for  feeding  is  thin. 

Last  but  far  from  least,  there  is  fine  fruit  country  in  the 
Okanagan,  a  narrow,  130-mile-long  valley  cut  deep  in  the  dry 
interior  plateau.  In  this  sunny,  warm  and  sheltered  valley,  apples, 
pears  and  peaches  grow  with  a  specially  fine  flavour,  while  the 
orchards  can  easily  be  irrigated  with  the  ‘snow  water  that  melts 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  And  here  we  may  well  leave  this 
beautiful  western  region,  with  deep-blue  Lake  Okanagan  shining 
between  the  green  rows  of  orchards,  backed  by  long  purple  lines 
of  crests  on  either  side. 


3.  The  Rise  of  a  New  Canada 

From  what  we  have  seen  in  our  tour  of 
the  main  Canadian  regions  it  is  clear  that  Canada  was  thriving 
vigorously  as  she  entered  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  striking  changes,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriers 
famous  remark  was  again  recalled— that  the  twentieth  would  be 
Canadas  century.  He  made  it  hopefully  in  the  great  Canadian 
boom  of  the  early  1 900’s— but  the  fact  is,  that  whether  his  prophecy 
comes  true  or  not,  the  years  following  the  Second  World  War 
brought  Canada  an  even  greater  boom.  There  have  been  vast 
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advances,  and  these  have  been  of  two  kinds:  first,  on  the  ‘frontiers', 
and  mainly  in  the  North,  in  opening  up  more  of  Canada's  re¬ 
sources;  and  second,  in  the  already  well  settled  regions,  in  develop¬ 
ing  them  still  further,  especially  in  the  field  of  industry. 

First,  in  opening  up  new  resources,  Canada  has  been  filling  in 
two  most  important  gaps  in  her  raw  materials  by  developing  oil  and 
iron,  two  products  vitally  necessary  to  any  modem  industrial  nation- 
The  prairie  oil  fields  are  very  extensive,  and  are  far  from  produc¬ 
ing  to  full  capacity,  while  BOO  miles  north  of  them,  the  Athabaskai 
tar  sands  are  soaked  with  enough  oil,  it  is  estimated,  to  supply  the 
world  for  sixty  years  at  the  present  rate  of  use.  As  for  iron,  Canada 
has  one  of  the  world's  great  supplies  in  the  vast  new  Quebec- 
Labrador  field.  This  could  only  come  into  production  with  the 
building  of  a  railway  from  Seven  Islands  on  the  shores  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  to  Knob  Lake  in  the  Ungava  wilderness.  Here, 
with  rail  transportation,  over  400  million  tons  of  high-grade  ore  are 
easily  available,  a  supply  sufficient  to  make  Canada  a  centre,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  centre,  of  North  America’s  iron  production.  In¬ 
deed,  as  the  United  States  uses  up  her  own  resources  like  high- 
grade  iron  ore,  those  of  Canada  will  gain  increasingly  in  importance, 
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The  post-war  years  brought  many  other  great  new  mining  de¬ 
velopments,  such  as  Kitimat  and  aluminum  in  British  Columbia, 
or  Lynn  Lake  in  Manitoba,  where  it  was  necessary  to  move  a 
whole  mining  town  northward  from  an  exhausted  field  for  147 
miles,  by  a  new  railway,  to  one  of  the  richest  nickel-copper  ‘strikes' 
ever  made.  These  illustrations  show,  too,  how  Canada  has  been 
pressing  back  her  northern  frontiers.  The  broad  sub  arctic  barrens 
of  the  Shield  are  not  only  being  opened  to  get  at  Ungava  iron  in 
northeastern  Canada.  They  are  being  prospected  and  mined  as 
never  before  in  the  mineral-rich  North  West  Territories.  Here, 
nearly  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  uranium  ore,  dug  from  the  Port  Radium 
area  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  is  partly  refined,  and  shipped  out  by 
air.  Yellowknife,  on  the  north  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  is  a 
flourishing  modern  gold-mining  town,  while  Pine  Point,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  is  the  site  of  a  great  new  lead-zinc  deposit.  Further 
south,  within  the  northern  boundaries  of  Saskatchewan,  two  new 
uranium  mines  and  a  refinery  at  Beaver  Lodge  Lake  will  help  to 
maintain  Canada's  position  as  the  chief  supplier  of  this  vital  material 
in  the  western  world. 

Much  of  this  new  far  northern  development  depends  on  the 
aeroplane.  Helicopters,  with  sensitive  instruments,  map  out  new 
mineral  discoveries  more  quickly  than  ever  before,  transports  carry 
in  everything  from  heavy  mining  machinery  to  fresh  lettuce,  and 
northerners  think  little  of  a  several-thousand-mile  hop  ‘outside'  to 
Edmonton  or  Ottawa.  The  aeroplane,  in  fact,  has  been  one  of  Can¬ 
ada's  best  answers  to  her  problems  of  empty  northern  space.  But  it 
also  means  that  the  North  is  no  longer  secure  from  any  attack  from 
without,  and  so  Canada  and  the  United  States  together  maintain  a 
northern  radar  net  and  air  defences  to  guard  the  Arctic  approaches 
to  North  America. 

Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  Edmonton,  ‘Gateway  to  the 
North'  (the  jumping  off  point  for  the  Alaska  highway  and  cross¬ 
roads  of  the  main  northern  airways)  have  become  important  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  network  of  air  lanes,  radar  and  weather  stations 
reaching  into  the  farthest  icy  Arctic.  A  typical  weather  post  here 
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is  frozen  Arctic  Bay,  5,000  miles  from  Edmonton,  1,000  from  the 
North  Pole,  which  has  all  the  modem  comforts  of  home  for  the 
station  operators— except  a  refrigerator! 

The  new  North,  that  has  developed  so  fast  with  the  aeroplane 
tnd  the  mining  frontier,  is  not  all  a  land  of  endless  rock  and  half- 
frozen  barrens.  It  also  includes  possible  farmlands  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  Great  Plains,  where  crops,  as  at  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T., 
grow  amazingly  fast  in  the  short  summer  that  knows  almost  no  . 
night.  Not  so  far  north,  in  the  Peace  River  country  of  upper 
Alberta,  Canada  still  has  a  large  pioneer  farming  area.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  last  big  farm  frontier  left  in  our  history,  and  here  the 
fertile  prairie  soil  has  already  produced  wheat  that  has  won  the 
world  grain  championship.  So  there  are  still  lots  of  frontiers  in 
Canada,  though  now  the  cry  is,  “Go  North,  young  man!” 

But  even  far  from  the  frontiers,  Canada  is  growing  rapidly  too. 
Her  total  industrial  production,  for  example,  doubled  between  1939 
and  1952,  and  her  steel  output  more  than  doubled  in  the  same 
period.  The  great  atomic  pile  at  Chalk  River,  Ontario,  and  the 
production  of  her  own  jet  aircraft  are  only  two  signs  of  Canada’s 
industrial  advance.  So  too,  are  the  enormous  new  automobile  as¬ 
sembly  plant  at  Oakville,  Ontario,  the  biggest  factory  in  the  world 
under  one  roof,  and  the  many  new  machinery,  electrical,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  plants  that  have  sprung  up  so  widely  since  the  Second  World 
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War.  Canada’s  output  per  head  has  also  increased  in  the  same  years 
even  faster  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

With  this  industrial  development  there  has  been  a  striking 
growth  of  cities  and  a  rapidly  rising  population,  due  largely  to 
immigration.  A  new  era  of  immigration  began  after  1945,  and  in 
the  following  eight  years  over  a  million  new  Canadians  entered 
the  country,  chiefly  from  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  An  interest¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  growth  of  cities  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto.  This  union  of  the  city  proper 
and  its  suburbs  has  made  Toronto  the  largest  metropolitan  area  in 
Canada  and  the  eighth  largest  in  North  America.  At  the  same 
time,  in  French  Canada,  the  flocking  of  people  to  towns  has  given 
so-called  ‘rural’  Quebec  (actually  a  great  industrial  region)  a  higher 
proportion  of  people  in  cities  than  urbanized’  Ontario— though  the 
latter  is  still  the  leading  manufacturing  province. 

Industrial  advances  have  indeed  brought  striking  changes  to 
Quebec— as  they  have  to  Alberta  and  other  parts  of  the  West.  In 
general,  moreover,  the  post-war  development  improved  conditions 
in  some  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  everywhere  in 
Canada  there  are  clear  signs  of  fast  improving  standards  of  living. 
One  interesting  sign,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  it  took  from  1880  to 
1945  before  Canada  had  one  million  telephones;  only  eight  years 
later,  in  1953,  she  had  two  million!  The  cheapness  and  widespread 
use  of  electric  power,  the  growth  of  transportation,  the  building 
of  schools,  and  many  other  evidences  of  progress  tell  us  of  the  flour¬ 
ishing  new  Canada  that  surrounds  us  today. 

In  saying  this,  there  is  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  all  Canada’s 
problems  have  been  solved,  or  that  the  growth  of  the  post-war 
years  will  continue  at  the  same  rate.  Nevertheless,  the  high  degree 
of  wealth,  strength  and  national  importance  that  Canada  has  gained 
in  recent  years  are  based  on  solid  achievements  and  striking  pro¬ 
gress.  The  advances  which  she  has  made  in  these  years  are  a  part 
of  her  permanent  development  and  a  great  chapter  in  her  history. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Prepare  a  jig-saw  puzzle  of  Canada  in  which  the  country  is 
divided  into  its  natural  regions.  (2) 

2.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  Canada's  natural  regions  are  similar 
and  different  to  those  in  United  States.  (2) 

3.  Write  to  tourist  bureaus  in  the  various  provinces  and  obtain 
booklets  depicting  many  interesting  features  in  each. 

4.  Form  a  committee  to  prepare  information  on  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Newfoundland.  (2,  a) 

5.  (a)  Take  an  imaginary  trip  on  a  wheat  boat  through  the  Great 
Lakes  from  Fort  William  to  Montreal.  Describe  the  route.  (2,  b) 
(b)  Follow  highway  No.  2  on  a  road  map  from  Windsor  to 
Montreal.  Discuss  the  country  and  cities  through  which  you 
would  pass. 

6.  (a)  Locate  the  oil  wells  of  Western  Canada  which  are  listed 
in  the  financial  page  of  the  newspaper.  (2,  d) 

(b)  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  map  showing  the  main  surface 
features  and  the  location  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  Great 
Western  Plains. 

7.  Prepare  an  asbestos  map  of  the  Cordilleran  mountains  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  (2,  e) 

8.  Have  a  committee  prepare  a  panel  discussion  on  lumbering  in 
British  Columbia.  (2,  e) 

9.  Have  a  committee  of  ten  select  Canadas  ten  largest  cities  and 
locate  information  about  their  growth  and  importance. 

10.  Remarkable  discoveries  and  developments  have  taken  place  re¬ 
cently  in  Canada.  Form  four  committees  to  discuss  the  significance 
of  each  of  the  following:  (3) 

iron  in  Labrador-Ungava;  oil  in  Alberta;  nickel  at  Lynn  Lake; 
uranium  at  Beaver  Lodge  Lake. 


Facts  to  Know 

1.  (a)  How  has  geography  affected  the  growth  of  Canada?  (1) 

(b)  "The  difficulties  of  geography  have  affected  Canada's 
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growth.”  In  what  ways  have  Canadians  overcome  these  problems 
and  thus  unified  the  country? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  the  following  factors  affect  the  climate  of 
Canada:  latitude,  altitude,  winds,  nearness  to  water?  (2) 

3.  For  what  are  the  following  places  chiefly  noted?  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Annapolis  Valley,  Sydney,  Saint  John.  (2,  a) 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  Precambrian  Shield.  (2,  c) 
(b)  Why  is  this  area  important? 

5.  Why  does  Alberta  suffer  from  lack  of  rainfall?  (2,  d) 

6.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  new  developments  at  Kitimat.  (2,  e) 

7.  Outline  briefly  the  possibilities  for  Canada’s  northland  becoming 
increasingly  more  important.  (3) 
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UNIT  ELEVEN 


THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1 .  Ho  tv  the  United  States  is  Governed 

2.  Mam  Forces  in  American  Life 

3.  America  Learns ,  Creates  and  Plays 

4 .  'Mass  Media'  in  the  United  States 

5.  The  Place  of  the  United  States  in  Western 
Civilization 


Everywhere  in  the  world  today  there  is 
great  curiosity  about  the  life  of  the  millions  of  people  who  dwell 
in  the  rich  and  powerful  United  States.  This  curiosity  is  not  new. 
Well  over  a  century  ago,  when  the  United  States  seemed  much 
less  important  in  the  world  than  did  several  European  countries, 
a  great  French  writer,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  wrote  a  remarkable 
book,  Democracy  in  America,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  study  American  civilization,  since  it  was  certain  to  have  an  in¬ 
creasing  influence  on  all  nations.  De  Tocquevilles  advice  is  even 
more  important  today,  for  the  United  States  has  become  the  strong¬ 
est  country  in  the  world.  Thus  we  must  learn  about  American 
civilization,  because  it  can  now  affect  the  lives  of  people  every- 
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where— and  certainly  those  who  live  in  this  ‘next-door  country,  this 
Canada  of  ours. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  an  easy  task  for  Canadians  to 
understand  the  civilization  of  the  United  States.  More  than  any 
other  people,  we  read  American  books  and  magazines,  see  American 
moving  pictures,  listen  to  American  radio  programmes,  view  Ameri¬ 
can  television  shows,  and  make  frequent  visits  across  the  border. 
Many  of  us  have  relatives  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  steady  stream  of  information,  there  is  a  danger  that  our 
picture  of  American  life  may  not  be  wholly  true.  The  events  in 
the  United  States  which  come  to  our  attention  are  often  unusual 


or  sensational,  and  not  part  of  everyday  life.  For  if  we  stopped  to 
think,  wc  would  soon  realize  that  the  world  of  Hollywood,  of 
American  sports,  popular  music,  and  of  gangsters  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  American  picture.  Moreover,  any  event  needs 
to  be  placed  in  its  proper  background  to  be  fully  understood.  It  is 
well  worth  while,  then,  for  Canadians  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
learn  more  about  the  way  of  life  of  their  friendly  American 
neighbours. 
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I.  How  the  United  States  is  Governed 

(a)  Some  Basic  Ideas  Behind  American 
Government.  When  we  begin  to  study  a  foreign  country,  it  is 
wise  to  ask  first  how  it  is  governed.  In  the  modem  world,  govern¬ 
ment  is  more  powerful  than  ever  before  in  history,  with  an  influence 
that  affects  nearly  everything  in  a  country’s  civilization.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  government  may  restrict  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion,  or  it  may  protect  them.  It  may  regulate  the  nation’s  business 
life,  provide  education  for  everyone  in  their  youth,  and  give  them 


help  in  old  age,  sickness  or  unemployment.  Above  all,  actions  of 
our  own  and  foreign  governments  will  decide  whether  or  not  we 
will  live  at  peace  with  our  neighbours  at  home  and  abroad— a 
highly  important  point  in  the  day  of  atomic  warfare. 
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Some  facts  about  American  government  are  clear  to  all  of  us. 
Like  Canada,  the  United  States  lives  under  democratic  rule.  This 
means  several  things:  that  the  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote,  that 
they  vote  in  elections  held  regularly  to  choose  the  government,  that 
there  are  rival  political  parties  which  try  to  win  these  elections, 
and  that  the  losing  side  peacefully  accepts  their  results.  These  gen¬ 
eral  features  of  democratic  government,  which  we  observe  in  Can¬ 
ada,  are  found  equally  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  two  countries  agree  on  these  basic  points,  their  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  differ  in  many  ways. 

Canada  has  a  parliamentary  system  and  is  a  monarchy  under  a 
Queen;  the  United  States  has  a  Congressional  System,  and  is  a 
republic  under  a  president.  As  we  saw  in  earlier  units,  American 
government  grew  out  of  revolution,  but  Canada  has  grown  gradually 
by  evolution  from  colony  to  Dominion.  Another  important 
difference  is  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  nearly 
twelve  times  as  large  as  that  of  Canada,  which  means  that  the 
size  of  its  government  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  Canada. 
No  other  country  as  large  as  the  United  States  has  ever  before 
been  governed  by  democratic  institutions  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

To  understand  American  government  we  must  know  something 
about  the  basic  ideas  which  it  got  from  the  American  Revolution, 
and  which  still  affect  it  today.  The  first  of  these  was  the  great 
thought  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776, 
which  said  that  governments  rested  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
existed  to  maintain  their  rights  to  ‘life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness’.  President  Lincoln  expressed  the  same  idea  eighty-seven 
years  later  in  the  Gettysburg  Address  when  he  spoke  of  “govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people”.  In  other 
words,  Americans  have  always  believed  that  government  affairs  are 
the  concern  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  a  government  should 
benefit  and  assist  all  of  them.  Government  is  not  something  aloof 
or  mysterious;  it  is,  instead,  the  servant  of  the  people. 

The  second  equally  strong  idea  in  the  United  States  is  that  gov¬ 
ernments  must  not  be  allowed  too  much  power.  The  American 
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Revolution  was  thought  of  as  a  struggle  for  freedom  against  an 
overly  strong  British  government,  and  Americans  were  anxious  to 
check  and  divide  the  powers  of  their  own  new  governments  set  up 
during  and  after  the  Revolution,  in  case  they  became  too  strong 
and  endangered  the  citizen’s  freedom.  Eventually,  the  field  of 
government  was  divided  between  the  federal  and  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  as  it  still  is  today.  Moreover,  within  both  federal  and  state 
governments  a  complicated  system  of  ‘separation  of  powers’  and 
checks  and  balances’  was  worked  out  to  prevent  any  man,  or  class, 
or  section  from  becoming  too  powerful.  The  President,  for  example, 
can  be  checked  by  Congress  refusing  to  pass  laws  which  he  wants, 
or  Congress  may  be  checked  if  it  passes  a  law  which  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  to  be  beyond  its  powers. 

Above  the  whole  system  of  government,  federal  and  state,  is 
another  great  check:  the  American  Constitution,  which  is  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land.  The  Constitution  forbids  many  government 
actions  which  might  lead  to  dangerous  power,  such  as  restricting 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  freedom  of  worship. 

Still  another  check  on  government  is  that  Americans  have  usu¬ 
ally  held  a  critical  or  even  a  suspicious  attitude  towards  politicians, 
feeling  that  they  should  not  be  in  office  too  long  or  become  too  im¬ 
portant.  They  have  never  felt  that  politicians  needed  to  be  treated 
with  very  much  dignity  or  taken  too  seriously.  Indeed  one  possible 
fault  in  American  democracy  is  that  there  is  not  enough  dignity  in 
public  life. 

(b)  The  Workings  of  Democracy  in  the  United  States.  Now 
that  we  have  seen  something  of  the  basic  American  ideas  of  govern¬ 
ment,  let  us  examine  the  actual  workings  of  American  political  life. 
In  any  democratic  country,  politics  are  carried  on  by  political  par¬ 
ties,  which  try  to  gain  the  support  of  as  many  people  as  possible  in 
hopes  of  winning  elections.  In  the  United  States  there  are  two 
large  parties,  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic,  which  have 
supporters  among  all  sections  and  classes  of  the  country.  To  be 
sure,  each  party  has  some  special  sources  of  strength,  on  which  it 
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can  usually  count,  but  both  of  them  also  have  a  following  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  country. 

This  means  that  each  party  is  really  a  rather  confused  mixture 
of  millions  of  people,  from  many  sections  and  classes,  who  often 
have  widely  differing  viewpoints  and  aims.  But  it  is  the  task  of  the 
party  to  bring  these  different  viewpoints  together  by  getting  some 
general  agreement  on  a  platform— a  list  of  aims  for  the  party,  and 
promises  of  what  it  will  do  if  elected.  After  the  platform  is  settled, 
it  is  still  important  to  work  up  enthusiasm  among  the  party  follow¬ 
ers  to  cover  up  any  differences  that  may  remain.  Hence  the  big 
parades,  the  loud  band-playing  and  the  noisy  cheering  for  which 
American  politics  are  famous.  Such  'high  jinks’  must  not  make  us 
forget,  however,  that  the  parties  play  a  vital  role  in  making  demo¬ 
cratic  government  possible. 

Parties  pick  up  questions  in  which  the  people  are  interested,  and 
debate  them  before  the  nation,  thus  providing  information  on 
which  the  citizen  may  base  his  vote.  They  also  usually  take  a  stand 
on  these  questions,  though  often  a  vague  one,  so  that  the  voter  may 
express  his  own  views  on  the  matter  by  voting  for  one  party  or  the 
other.  The  parties  choose  candidates  to  run  for  government  posts, 
and  raise  funds  to  finance  their  election  efforts.  And  after  candi¬ 
dates  are  elected,  the  parties  watch  their  record  in  government,  to 
be  ready  to  say  in  the  next  elections  whether  so-and-so  has  done  well 

or  badly  in  office.  They  also  help 
the  Congress  and  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  to  organize  themselves  after 
the  elections,  since  the  members  of 
these  bodies  separate  into  party 
groups,  and  work  for  their  party 
aims  in  an  orderly,  organized 
manner.  If  members  of  Congress 
and  of  state  legislatures  did  not 
belong  to  political  parties,  they 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  work 
together  in  any  effective  way. 
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If  you  lived  in  the  United  States  and  could  vote,  you  would  find 
the  system  of  holding  elections  rather  different  from  that  in  Canada. 
There  elections  take  place  at  regular  fixed  times,  usually  early  in 
November,  and  federal,  state  and  local  or  municipal  elections  are 
generally  held  together.  Here,  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
elections  are  never  held  at  the  same  time.  And  while  municipal 
elections  in  Canada  do  take  place  at  fixed  dates,  a  federal  or  provin¬ 
cial  election  may  be  called  whenever  the  government  decides  it 
wants  to  test  the  feelings  of  the  people,  or  when  it  has  been  defeated 
in  Parliament.  In  Canada,  besides,  the  voter  in  a  federal  or  provin¬ 
cial  election  has  only  to  mark  one  name  on  his  ballot,  the  man  he 
wants  as  his  local  member  of  parliament.  In  the  United  States  his 
ballot  will  be  very  long,  because  there  may  be  President,  Vice- 
President,  members  of  Congress,  and  members  of  the  state  and 
municipal  governments  all  to  choose  at  once.  Moreover,  many  lesser 
American  officials  are  elected— local  judges,  for  instance— while  in 
Canada  they  are  appointed  by  the  government.  Hence  the  American 
ballot  paper  is  so  long  that  many  cities  use  special  voting  machines 
(the  voter  sets  and  pulls  levers)  which  speed  up  the  complicated 
task  of  marking  and  counting  ballots. 

If  you  were  an  American  citizen,  you  would  find  every  two  years 
a  national  election  coming  up,  in  which  you  would  vote  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  and  at  every  second  of  these  elections  (or  every 
four  years)  would  vote  for  a  President  as  well.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  American  President’s  term  in  office  is  four  years,  while  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  has  a  two- 
year  term,  and  some  Senators  are  also  elected  every  two  years.  But 
the  Senate,  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  has  a  six  year  term!  How 
does  this  work?  You  see,  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
retire  every  two  years,  and  a  new  ‘third’  to  replace  them  are  then 
elected.  Once  a  Senator  is  elected  he  will  hold  office  for  a  six  year 
period— but  while  one  senator  might  have  taken  his  seat  in  1950, 
another  may  have  come  in  the  group  elected  in  1952  and  still 
another  in  that  of  1954.  This  special  arrangement  was  made  in  the 
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Constitution  to  make  sure  that  there  would  always  be  some  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  this  very  powerful  and  important  house. 

Choosing  a  President,  the  highest  official  in  the  government,  is 
also  done  in  a  rather  special  way  in  the  United  States.  First,  in  the 
summer  before  the  November  presidential  election,  huge  party 
gatherings,  or  conventions  are  held  to  choose  the  party’s  candidate; 
that  is,  the  man  the  party  wants  to  see  elected  President.  The  party 
platform  is  also  drawn  up  at  this  time.  After  many  stirring  speeches, 
and  much  cheering  and  banner-waving  by  a  thousand  or  more  hot 
and  excited  delegates  from  every  American  state  and  territory,  the 
platform  and  the  candidate  are  finally  agreed  on.  Then  follows  the 
nation-wide  election  campaign.  These  conventions  arouse  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  in  the  United  States,  and  those  of  1952  were  especially 
interesting  because  they  were  the  first  to  be  televised. 

Strangely  enough,  at  the  election  the  President  is  not  chosen 
directly  by  the  voters,  but  through  a  body  of  people  called  the 
Electoral  College.  The  members  of  this  group,  whose  only  work 
is  to  name  the  President,  are  chosen  in  each  state,  and  each  state 
gets  as  many  presidential  electors’  as  it  has  members  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.  The  American  citizen,  then,  does  not  really  vote  for  a 
President  but  for  electors  in  each  state  who  are  to  choose  him! 

However,  what  actually  happens  is  that  each  party  has  a  group 
or  ‘slate’  of  electors  pledged  in  advance  to  vote  for  the  party’s 
candidate  for  President,  if  they  are  elected.  So  if  you,  the  citizen, 
want  to  see  the  Republican  Party’s  candidate  become  President, 
you  vote  for  the  slate  of  Republican  electors  on  your  ballot,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  mean  to  choose  him.  Actually  the  decision  of  the 
presidential  electors  is  not  officially  proclaimed  until  the  January 
following  the  November  election.  But  you  know  already  in  Novem¬ 
ber  that  if  your  side  won,  your  party’s  man  will  be  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  seems  an  unusual  system,  but  there  was  reason  for  its 
complications  when  first  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  is 
unlikely  ever  to  be  changed. 

These  great  national  events,  which  get  so  much  publicity,  may 
prevent  us  from  realizing  how  much  political  activity  of  other  kinds 
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there  is  in  the  United  States.  The  lesser  elections  for  state,  munici¬ 
pal  and  county  offices  are  often  almost  as  important  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  as  the  dramatic  national  contests,  and  yearly  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  New 
England,  there  is  a  strong  tradition  of  citizens  themselves  taking 
a  direct  part  in  local  government,  as  in  the  famous  ‘Town  Meeting'. 
Interest  in  politics  throughout  the  country  is  also  maintained  by 
many  voluntary  organizations,  of  which  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  a  notable  example.  Political  parties,  newspapers,  radio 
commentators  are  only  some  of  the  means  through  which  the 
American  voter  keeps  informed  about  his  government.  For  most 
Americans  realize  that  they  will  remain  a  free  democracy  only  so 
long  as  they  keep  a  continuous  and  intelligent  interest  in  politics. 

2.  Main  Forces  in  American  Life 

(a)  Belief  in  the  Freedom  to  Rise. 
Americans  are  proud  to  claim  that  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  upper 
and  lower  classes  in  the  United  States:  that  any  child,  no  matter 
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how  poor  his  beginnings,  may  rise  to  the  top  if  he  is  able  and  hard 
working.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  of  wealth  and  influence 
in  any  American  community,  but  new  people  are  constantly  climb¬ 
ing  the  social  ladder,  just  as  other  people  are  sometimes  descending 
it.  In  the  long  run,  Americans  think,  a  man  is  judged  more  by  his 
abilities  than  by  his  birth.  Since  they  believe  very  strongly  that 
they  have  a  right  to  succeed,  Americans  become  very  angry  if  there 
seem  to  be  anv  artificial  barriers  in  their  way,  such  as  the  power  ol 
big  interests  or  the  privileges  of  a  few.  Any  barriers  like  these  have 
led  to  widespread  discontent  in  the  United  States,  and  usually  to 
reforms  intended  to  open  up  new  opportunities  to  the  average  man 
and  woman.  Americans  firmly  believe  in  this  freedom  to  rise.  It  is 
often  said,  for  instance,  that  any  boy  bom  in  the  United  States 
may  grow  up  to  be  President,  the  highest  position  in  the  land. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  the  American  belief  in 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone  has  never  been  fully  realized— 
which,  after  all,  is  true  of  most  of  man's  ideals.  Immigrant  groups 
in  the  United  States  have  normally  had  to  start  at  the  very  bottom 
>f  the  social  and  economic  ladder,  and  usually  to  live  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  cities.  The  Negro  has  had  to  walk  the  hardest  and 
thorniest  path  of  all,  in  his  slow  struggle  upward  from  slavery. 
Mexicans  and  people  of  Oriental  background  have  also  met  many 
setbacks  in  their  search  for  equal  treatment.  But  though  every¬ 
one  has  not  been  equally  treated,  most  of  these  peoples  have 
steadily  improved  their  position  in  American  society.  In  recent 
years  a  number  of  states  have  passed  ‘fair  employment’  laws  to  re¬ 
quire  that  a  man  seeking  a  job  be  judged  on  his  own  merit,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  race,  creed  or  colour,  and  in  1954  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  a  decision  that  the  separation  or  'segregation’  of 
Negroes  in  schools  must  end.  This  will  take  some  years  to  work  out 
in  some  states,  but  it  means  a  tremendous  advance  for  all  American 
Negroes. 

This  belief  in  the  right  of  the  individual  to  get  ahead  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  American  is  a  ‘lone  wolf,  striving 
only  for  himself.  Quite  the  opposite.  Americans  will  readily  com 
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bine  together  to  gain  a  particular  goal.  The  United  States  has  been 
called  a  nation  of  ‘joiners’,  because  of  the  millions  of  citizens  who 
belong  to  clubs,  lodges,  and  other  freely  made,  voluntary  associ¬ 
ations.  It  has  been  said  (with  some  exaggeration)  that  if  three 
Americans  were  suddenly  required  to  parachute  from  an  airplane, 
they  would,  before  reaching  ground  form  an  association,  and  elect 
one  another  president,  secretary  and  treasurer! 

At  any  rate,  most  Americans  belong  to  a  number  of  organizations, 
with  such  varied  aims  as  charitable  work,  friendly  companionship, 
improving  one’s  knowledge,  and  political  and  economic  reform. 
This  ‘team  spirit’,  which  runs  so  strongly  through  American  life, 
comes  in  part  probably  from  the  days  of  the  frontier  when  people 
had  to  work  together  and  help  each  other  to  face  the  problems  of 
pioneer  life.  The  American,  in  fact,  would  like  to  do  as  many 
things  as  possible  through  voluntary  associations  rather  than  have 
them  performed  by  the  government. 

This  feeling  exists  most  strongly  where  business  affairs  are 
concerned.  Americans  are  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  ‘free  enterprise’, 
as  they  understand  it,  by  which  they  mean  that  factories,  mills, 
shops  and  all  other  forms  of  economic  activity  should  be  owned 
and  directed  by  private  individuals,  with  the  least  possible  govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  At  one  time,  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, 
many  Americans  were  fearful  that  free  enterprise  was  bound  to 
lead  to  ‘Big  Business’  and  to  monop¬ 
oly,  which  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  freedom  and  opportunities  of 
the  people.  Great  power  in  the 
hands  of  business  men,  without 
strong  checks,  would  be  just  as  bad 
as  great  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  group.  To  meet  this  danger, 
government  regulation  of  business 
was  much  increased,  particularly 
during  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930’s, 
but  the  government  did  not  active- 
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ly  engage  in  business  or  production  itself  except  in  fields  which 
private  interests  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  enter. 

Today  Americans  aim  at  a  system  of  ‘checks  and  balances’  in 
business  life,  much  as  they  have  in  their  politics.  No  one  interest, 
that  is,  may  be  allowed  to  get  too  strong.  There  are  still  many 
large  business  corporations,  but  these  are  no  longer  controlled  by 
one  or  or  two  men,  since  they  are  owned  by  thousands  of  stock¬ 
holders  whose  wishes  must  be  consulted.  Moreover,  it  is  very  rare 
for  a  corporation,  no  matter  how  large,  to  have  a  monopoly  or  even 
an  overwhelming  share  of  the  business  in  which  it  engages.  For 
instance,  General  Motors  is  said  to  be  the  largest  corporation  in 
the  world,  but  it  has  to  compete  with  two  other  very  large  auto¬ 
mobile  companies,  Ford  and  Chrysler,  as  well  as  with  smaller  ones. 
The  same  situation  is  found  in  nearly  every  important  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Another  factor  in  the  checks  and  balances  is  that  labour  unions 
are  now  much  stronger  than  they  used  to  be,  and  so  better  able  to 
protect  the  interests  of  their  members.  In  addition,  farmers  form  a 
large  separate  interest  in  the  nation,  as  do  the  city  dwellers  who 
use  the  products  of  city  and  farm.  Finally,  there  is  the  government, 
representing  the  whole  people,  which  is  ready  to  step  in  if  any 
of  these  groups  either  suffers  unjustly  or  else  becomes  too  powerful. 
Thus  all  these  interests  check  and  balance  each  other.  Americans 
believe  that  this  system  has  given  them  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world  without  endangering  their  freedom.  And  while 
there  is  often  much  debate  over  various  details,  there  is  general 
agreement  in  the  United  States  upon  its  main  outlines. 

(b)  The  Belief  in  the  Freedom  of  Religion.  Of  all  the  volun¬ 
tary  organizations,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  none 
is  so  large  or  so  important  as  the  network  of  churches  and 
synagogues  which  extend  across  the  United  States.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  American  religious  life  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
churches  and  sects.  There  is  complete  freedom  to  form  a  new 
church,  to  join  or  leave  an  old  one,  or  to  belong  to  none  at  all. 
Religion  is  a  matter  for  each  man’s  own  conscience,  and  is  free  of 
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any  interference  by  the  government.  This  freedom  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  in  the  first  article  of  the  ‘Bill  of  Rights’. 

Because  of  the  freedom  of  worship,  which  existed  long  before  the 
Constitution  was  drawn  up,  the  New  World  of  America  early  be¬ 
came  a  refuge  for  oppressed  religious  groups.  The  early  settlement 
of  the  country,  especially  of  New  England,  owed  much  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  English  Puritans  to  seek  a  land  where  they  could 
worship  in  their  own  way.  Other  religious  refugees,  such  as  the 
Mennonites  from  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
Jews  from  Russia  in  the  years  before  1914,  escaped  from  perse¬ 
cution  to  find  freedom  of  worship  in  America. 

Much  of  the  great  immigration  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
partly  religious  in  origin,  and  came  from  the  desire  of  Europeans 
to  get  away  from  the  control  of  the  official  ‘state’  churches  in  which 
membership  was  compulsory  in  their  homelands.  Many  small  sects 
with  strange  customs  found  an  opportunity  in  the  New  World 
to  live  according  to  their  beliefs.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Americans  declared  in  their  Constitution  the  right  of  all 
churches  and  sects  to  worship  with  complete  freedom.  It  is  true 
that  some  religious  intolerance  has  always  existed  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  times  has  reached  alarming  heights;  but  it  has  usually 
been  directed  at  the  supposed  power  of  various  churches  in  politics 
rather  than  at  the  right  of  people  to  attend  churches  of  their  own 
choosing. 

The  many  kinds  of  religious 
groups  in  the  United  States  have 
come  not  only  from  the  variety  of 
immigrants  from  overseas,  but  also 
from  new  denominations  bom  in 
America  itself.  From  colonial  times 
onwards  there  have  been  outbursts 
of  religious  zeal  in  the  United  States 
which  have  led  to  the  forming  of 
new  Protestant  churches  or  sects. 

In  1830  Joseph  Smith,  who  was 
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bom  in  Vermont,  founded  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  usually  known  as  the  Mormon  Church,  and  led  his 
followers  westward.  Under  his  successor,  Brigham  Young,  the 
Mormons  settled  in  Utah  in  1847,  where  the  church  has  grown 
and  flourished,  spreading  out  to  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  world.  In  1892  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
(the  Christian  Science  Church),  was  founded  in  Boston  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  and  also  spread  widely  throughout  the  western  world 


in  the  following  years.  These 

SOME  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 


are  but  two  outstanding  examples 

of  American  religious  activity. 
Certain  denominations,  which 
were  weak  in  Europe,  such  as  the 
Unitarians  and  Llniversalists,  also 
grew  gready  in  America. 

Although  church  and  state  are 
separated  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  government  offering  no 
official  support  or  recognition  to 
any  church  or  churches,  neverthe¬ 
less  religion  has  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  rise  of  American  civilization. 
Among  the  great  American  preach¬ 
ers  who  have  had  an  influence  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
other  countries  was  Lyman 
Beecher,  two  of  whose  children 
were  even  more  famous,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin. 

In  colonial  days,  and  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  churches 
took  the  chief  part  in  education, 
founding  schools  and  colleges,  and 
providing  them  with  teachers.  This 
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work  continues  today  in  the  United  States,  for  many  parents, 
particularly  among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans,  pre¬ 
fer  to  send  their  children  to  church  schools  and  colleges.  The 
churches  have  also  influenced  various  reform  movements.  The 
Quakers,  as  well  as  members  of  many  other  churches,  took  a  strong 
stand  against  Negro  slavery  in  the  years  before  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  years  before  the  First  World  War  most  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  took  an  equally  strong  stand  in  favour  of  the  temperance 
movement,  a  crusade  which  led  to  the  trial  of  ‘prohibition’  in  the 
1920’s. 

Though  the  first  mission  of  the  churches  was  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  and  seek  to  save  men’s  souls,  many  church  leaders 
also  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the  life  of  the  people  in  this  world, 
particularly  at  times  when  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  produc¬ 
ing  much  misery  in  the  United  States.  Religious  bodies  called  for 
better  working  conditions  and  various  welfare  measures,  especially 
in  the  years  since  1900.  The  churches  have  often  led  in  providing 
social  and  recreational  centres  in  the  crowded  and  rapidly  growing 
American  cities.  They  did  splendid  work  too  in  helping  the  friend¬ 
less  immigrants  who  poured  into  a  strange  land  after  the  1880’s. 
Some  churches,  for  example  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  had  large 
numbers  of  members  among  the  newcomers,  were  more  active 
than  others  in  this  field. 

At  first  glance  the  religious  picture  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  very  confusing.  There  are  well  over  200  churches,  denominations 
and  sects,  with  new  ones  constantly  springing  up.  Actually,  how¬ 
ever,  about  two-thirds  of  all  church  members  belong  to  the  three 
leading  denominations,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  and  Method¬ 
ist,  and  over  nine-tenths  belong  to  ten  churches  in  all.  About  one- 
third  of  all  church  members  in  the  United  States  are  Roman 
Catholics.  This  church,  which  rose  rapidly  with  the  heavy  immigra¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  now  has  its  roots 
deep  in  American  society,  and  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  native-born 
Americans. 

As  for  the  Protestant  majority,  it  is  well  to  remember  also  that 
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the  numbers  of  sects  and  divisions  among  Protestants  does  not 
usually  mean  any  great  difference  in  matters  of  belief.  People  of 
the  same  national  and  language  background  have  often  preferred 
to  keep  their  own  churches,  such  as  the  Lutherans  from  Germany 
or  Scandinavia,  but  usually  they  have  co-operated  easily  with  other 
groups  in  their  own  and  other  Protestant  faiths.  In  recent  years 
many  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  various 
Protestant  groups  into  closer  union,  without  destroying  their 
separate  organizations.  The  most  notable  step  was  the  formation 
in  1950  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States,  which  represents  some  thirty-two  million  Protestant 
church  members. 

With  the  growth  of  cities,  the  spread  of  modem  science,  and  the 
increase  in  new  forms  of  entertainment  and  recreation,  many  ob¬ 
servers  have  feared  that  religion  was  bound  to  decline  in  American 
life.  It  was  noted  that  Sundays  were  much  less  strictly  observed 
than  formerly.  More  people  appeared  to  be  turning  away  from 
the  church,  particularly  during  the  great  depression  of  the  1930'$. 
Despite  these  fears,  however,  the  war  years  of  the  1940's,  and  those 
following,  saw  a  large  religious  revival.  The  grave  problems  of 
modern  life  led  increasing  numbers  to  seek  the  guidance  of  religion. 
Although  church  and  state  are  separated,  as  we  noted  earlier,  most 
Americans,  non-church-members  as  well  as  church-members,  think 
of  the  United  States  as  a  religious,  indeed  a  Christian,  country. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  American  coins  carry  the 
phrase  Tn  God  We  Trust'. 

3.  America  Learns,  Creates  and  Plays 

(a)  The  Educational  System.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  world  a  people  who  have  placed 
greater  faith  in  the  importance  of  education  than  have  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  American  children  and  young  people  spend  more  years  in 
school  and  college  than  do  those  of  any  other  country,  including 
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Canada.  More  money  per  person  is  spent  on  school  buildings  and 
equipment  than  in  any  other  country.  Many  observers,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  United  States,  have  pointed  to  faults  in  the 
American  system  of  education,  but  no  one  has  doubted  that  most 
Americans  were  devoted  to  the  idea  of  providing  education  of 
some  sort  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 

The  origins  of  this  idea  go  back  over  three  hundred  years  in 
America.  The  New  England  Puritans  believed  that  everyone  should 
be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  so  required  all  townships  to  provide 
schools  at  public  expense.  An  important  force  behind  education  in 
colonial  times  was  the  desire  for  a  well-educated  clergy.  Harvard 
(1636),  William  and  Mary  (1693),  Yale  (1701),  and  nearly  all 
the  other  colleges  founded  before  the  American  Revolution,  began 
as  centres  for  the  training  of  clergymen,  and  gradually  broadened 
out  into  the  field  of  general  education. 

With  the  spread  of  democracy  after  the  American  Revolution 
new  efforts  were  made  to  bring  education  to  everyone.  The  Land 
Ordinance  of  1785  reserved  one  section  (640  acres)  of  every  town¬ 
ship  on  the  public  lands  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  this  plan 
to  finance  schools  from  the  sale  of  land  was  copied  later  in  the 
Canadian  West.  During  the  1830’s  Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts 
made  many  improvements  in  the  public  school  system  of  his  state, 
improvements  which  were  later  adopted  in  other  states  and  in 
other  countries,  including  Canada.  Mann  believed  that  if  the 
American  ideal  of  equal  rights  for  all  was  to  be  realized,  everyone 
must  have  an  equal  chance  to  secure  an  education.  In  the  following 
years  down  to  the  Civil  War  the  grade  school’  system  was  extended 
through  the  North  and  West,  although  not  in  the  South  as  yet. 

Another  important  step  in  providing  public  support  for  education 
came  during  the  Civil  War  when  the  Morrill  Land  Act  was  passed 
in  1862.  By  this  Act  the  federal  government  made  large  grants 
of  land  to  the  states  for  the  establishment  of  ‘agricultural  and 
mechanical’  universities,  thus  beginning  the  mighty  system  of 
American  state  universities.  In  the  older  eastern  states  most  colleges 
and  universities  had  been  supported  by  private  funds  and  by  vaLous 
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churches;  the  Morrill  Act  provided  for  public  support,  which  was 
especially  needed  in  the  new  western  states.  Another  important 
feature  of  the  half  century  after  the  Civil  War  was  the  gradual 
spread  of  a  high  school  system  to  parallel  the  grade  school  system 
earlier  established. 

In  the  present  century  the  school  and  college  system  has  been 
gready  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population. 
School  attendance,  usually  to  the  age  of  16,  became  compulsory  in 
every  state,  which  meant  that  nearly  all  students  received  part 
or  all  of  a  high  school  education.  Although  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  doubled  between  1900  and  1950,  the  number  of 
students  in  secondary  schools  increased  twelve  times  in  the  same 
period.  American  university  enrollment  has  also  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  since  1920,  for  though  it  slackened  during  the  depression 
and  the  Second  World  War,  it  became  higher  than  ever  after  1945, 
when  government  aid  was  given  to  veterans  in  order  that  they 
might  attend  schools  and  colleges  or  acquire  other  kinds  of  training. 

Since  control  of  American  education  belongs  to  the  separate 
states,  just  as  it  does  to  the  provinces  in  Canada,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  that  conditions  may  vary  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  Some  states  are  wealthier  than  others,  and  thus  able  to 
provide  more  and  better  paid  teachers.  Moreover,  despite  the 
American  ideal  of  equal  education  for  all,  the  southern  states 
generally  do  less  for  Negro  children  than  for  white.  Throughout 
the  nation,  also,  schools  are  usually  better  equipped  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  country,  although  the  use  of  the  school  bus  has  led  to 
the  consolidated’  country  school  with  far  better  equipment  than 
that  of  the  old  Tittle  red  school  house’. 

Another  cause  of  variety  in  American  education  is  that  many 
parents  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  ‘parochial’  schools  run  by 
the  churches,  where  they  will  receive  religious  training.  These 
schools  are  similar  to  the  separate  schools  in  some  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces,  except  that  they  do  not  receive  funds  from  school  taxes. 
Finally,  there  is  a  large  number  of  private  schools  throughout  the 
states,  many  of  which  are  boarding  schools. 
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The  American  school  and  college  system  has  changed  gready  m 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Earlier,  pupils  had  studied 
mostly  mathematics,  literature,  history,  languages,  and  sciences. 
With  the  tremendous  growth  of  industry  and  the  arrival  of  millions 
of  non-English  speaking  immigrants,  many  people  said  this  system 
was  outdated.  It  was  felt  that  the  old  course  of  study  did  too  little 
to  prepare  the  pupil  for  later  life.  As  a  result,  many  practical'  sub¬ 
jects  began  to  be  taught,  while  the  pupil  was  given  more  freedom 
to  decide  what  subjects  he  would  take.  At  the  same  time  more 
attention  was  paid  to  teaching  American  history  and  patriotism  to 
children  whose  parents  might  be  recent  immigrants  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  country.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  schools 
thus  became  the  training  of  pupils  to  be  useful  American  citizens, 
and  pupils  of  many  different  religions  and  racial  backgrounds  all 
gained  a  common  language  and  a  similar  American  oudook. 

This  new  approach  to  education  had  many  obvious  advantages 
in  preparing  young  people  to  meet  the  many  problems  of  modem 
life.  Since  only  a  small  number  of  children  went  on  to  college, 
it  seemed  best  to  emphasize  subjects  useful  in  everyday  life.  And  so 
vocational,  commercial  and  technical  training  were  gready  in¬ 
creased,  at  the  expense  of  the  older  subjects.  Leading  thinkers  on 
education,  like  the  brilliant  John  Dewey,  felt  that  it  was  less  im¬ 
portant  for  the  pupil  to  learn  some  definite  set  of  subjects  than  to 
learn  to  express  himself,  and  to  fit  himself  for  life  in  his  community. 
The  name  progressive  education'  was  given  to  this  kind  of  approach. 

In  recent  years  many  educational  leaders  have  begun  to  feel 
that  the  trends  towards  vocational  training  and  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  have  gone  too  far,  with  the  result  that  pupils  have  failed  to 
leam  enough  of  such  basic  subjects  as  language,  literature  and 
mathematics.  These  critics  now  argue  that  the  schools  should 
mainly  try  to  give  a  broad  education  for  all;  and  that  means  that 
all  pupils  should  thoroughly  leam  the  skills  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  that  they  should  understand  the  leading  ideas 
on  which  American  civilization  is  based. 

These  varying  ideas  and  arguments  about  the  purpose  of  educa- 
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fine  writing  on  polities  and  government  was  done,  particularly  a 
series  ol  essays  called  I  hr  Hederalist,  most  of  them  by  tie*  statesman 
Alexander  I  lamillon,  wliicli  is  still  considered  to  Ik*  the  greatest 
book  about  the  American  Constitution.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Noah  Webster  published  spelling  books  and 
dictionaries  which  showed  bow  the  American  language  was  lK*gin 
ning  to  differ  from  that  of  Croat  Britain. 

An  outstanding  period  of  growth  in  American  literature  came  in 
the  mid  nineteenth  century  with  the  ‘Flowering  of  New  England’. 
From  the  1840’s  onward,  an  important  group  of  writers  appeared 
in  and  around  Boston,  of  whom  the  most  important  was  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  I  fe  advised  his  fellow  citizens  to  develop  self 
reliance  in  their  arts  as  well  as  in  their  political  life,  and  in  his 
cheerful  optimism  and  bis  encouragement  of  experiment  and  re 
form,  Emerson  was  a  true  example  of  the  American  outlook.  Among 
other  writers,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  turned  to  American 
themes  in  such  poems  as  Evunpeline  and  lliawalha,  while  Henry 
I  bureau  wrote  essays  expressing  the  American  faith  in  the  indi 
vicinal.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  s  fascinating  stories,  such  as  7  hr 
I  louse  of  the  Seven  (rabies,  dealt  with  New  England’s  Puritan 
past.  Francis  Earkman  became  the  first  great  American  historian 
with  bis  exciting  accounts  of  the  early  struggles  of  French,  English 
and  Indians  for  control  of  the  continent.  Parkman’s  books  are  still 
the  greatest  work  on  New  France. 

Outside  New  England,  Washington  Irving,  who  wrote  Hip  Van 
Winkle ,  was  turning  to  the  Dutch  background  of  early  New  York, 
and  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  author  of  l  he  I  .usl  of  the  Mohi 
tuns,  was  writing  many  fascinating  novels  about  life  on  the  Indian 
frontier.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  strange,  haunting  stories  and 
poems  of  wbifJi  I  he  Haven  is  t lie  most  famous  which  still  grip 
the  reader  texfay.  I  wo  other  writers,  neglected  in  their  own  day, 
now  have  high  places  in  the  records  of  American  literature.  In 
Moby  hick,  thought  by  many  to  Ik;  the  finest  American  novel, 
I  ferrnan  Melville  used  bis  story  of  the  search  for  a  great  white 
whale  to  make  a  deep  study  of  the  struggle  fjetween  good  and  evil, 
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while  Walt  Whitman’s  robust  poetry  sang  the  praises  of  American 
life  and  character. 

In  the  years  after  the  Civil  War  and  down  to  our  own  time, 
American  literature  has  broadened  out  so  gready  that  it  is  possible 
to  mention  only  a  few  outstanding  names.  Mark  Twain  became  the 
leading  figure  of  a  group  of  humorous  writers;  his  stories  of  Huck 
Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  have  become  world  classics.  In  other  writ¬ 
ings  Mark  Twain  expressed  the  distrust  of  European  customs  and 
ideas  that  has  sometimes  marked  the  United  States.  In  contrast, 
Henry  James  was  attracted  to  Europe,  where  he  lived  most  of  his 
life.  In  most  of  his  novels  he  described  the  difference  of  outlook 
between  Europeans  and  Americans. 

During  the  present  century  many  leading  writers  have  turned 
their  gaze  on  the  shortcomings  of  American  civilization.  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  John  Steinbeck  were  among  those  who 
protested  against  the  injustice  and  vulgarity  to  be  found  in  the 
American  Machine  Age.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  writers, 
whose  books  were  even  more  widely  read,  who  stressed  the 
pleasant  and  hopeful  aspects  of  American  life.  In  our  own  day 
American  literature  has  come  of  age.  Through  such  writers  as 
Ernest  Hemingway  it  has  an  influence  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  American  literature  may 
also  be  found  in  painting,  architecture,  and  music:  there  has  been 
a  steady  trend  towards  an  American  form  of  expression.  Usually 
this  has  meant  changing  European  forms  to  suit  or  express  the 
American  environment,  since  most  of  the  great  original  ideas  in 
the  arts  have  continued  to  come  from  Europe.  At  times,  however, 
Americans  have  struck  out  on  their  own,  with  results  that  have 
influenced  Europe.  In  painting,  Americans  have  turned  to  their 
own  distinctive  countryside,  just  as  Canadians  have,  and  to  their 
own  social  life,  as  in  the  work  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  Grant 
Wood.  Architecture  has  been  perhaps  the  most  original  of  all  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  most  notably  in  the  building 
of  skyscrapers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  famous  of  modem 


American  architects,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  has  opposed  skyscrapers, 
because  they  make  cities  even  more  crowded,  and  has  argued  that 
cities  should  be  spread  out,  with  much  more  park  lands.  Wright 
has  built  many  factories  and  houses  with  daringly  new  designs. 

In  serious  music  the  United  States  has  not  yet  made  a  very  great 
mark,  although  interest  in  music  has  grown  steadily,  partly  through 
the  pioneer  work  of  Walter  Damrosch,  who  at  the  end  of  a  great 
musical  career  began  his  famous  broadcasts  for  children.  Today 
American  symphony  orchestras  and  concert  groups  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world.  In  the  field  of  popular  music  and  musical  comedy, 
American  composers  have  become  world  famous.  Such  names  as 
George  Gershwin,  Cole  Porter,  Paul  Whiteman  and  Louis  Arm¬ 
strong  have  become  as  well  known  outside  the  United  States  as 
within.  Musical  comedies  like  Oklahoma !  have  been  warmly  ac¬ 
claimed  by  London  and  European  audiences. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  American  spirit  has  found 
its  own  voice  in  literature  and  the  arts.  There  has  been  no  sharp 
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turning  from  Europe,  but  rather  the  gradual  growth  of  an  American 
outlook.  American  writers  and  artists  have  kept  closely  in  touch 
with  European  arts  and  literature,  and  in  these  fields  the  United 
States  has  never  been  cut  off  from  the  lands  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  now  that  American  civilization  has  grown  up,  the  United 
States  has  begun  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive.  America  and  Europe 
greet  one  another  increasingly  on  more  and  more  equal  terms  in 
the  great  realm  of  culture. 

(c)  Sports  and  Recreation.  Today  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
interest  Americans  take  in  sports,  especially  in  organized  sports; 
yet  it  may  be  surprising  to  know  that  this  interest  has  arisen  in  fairly 
recent  times,  mainly  during  the  present  century.  In  earlier  years, 
when  most  people  lived  on  farms,  with  few  machines  to  help  with 
the  work,  and  when  those  who  lived  in  the  cities  laboured  for  long 
hours,  there  was  little  time  to  spend  on  sports  and  recreation.  Men 
and  boys  on  western  farms  would  sometimes  gather  to  test  their 
skill  in  shooting  at  a  target,  while  the  ‘old  swimming  hole'  was  a 
favourite  place  in  the  summer  after  the  daily  toil.  It  is  also  true  that 
baseball  had  become  the  ‘national  pastime'  as  early  as  the  1850's. 
Nevertheless,  before  1900,  only  the  wealthy  few  had  leisure  enough 
to  engage  frequently  in  sports.  Golf  and  tennis  were  ‘rich  men's 
games',  while  a  few  eastern  universities,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton,  set  the  tone  of  college  sports  like  baseball  and  football. 

During  the  present  century,  however,  American  interest  in  sports 
has  grown  tremendously  as  more  people  have  had  more  leisure  time. 
Schools  and  colleges  have  steadily  expanded  their  sports  programmes, 
so  much  so,  that  there  have  been  many  complaints  of  too  much 
stress  on  games.  In  cities,  both  large  and  small,  municipal  golf- 
links  and  tennis-courts  have  been  built,  making  these  games  avail¬ 
able  to  the  average  person.  There  are  now  many  thousands  of  com¬ 
munity  centres  where  all  forms  of  sports  and  recreations  may  be 
carried  on.  The  older  pastimes  of  hunting,  fishing  and  camping 
have  been  enjoyed  by  more  people  than  ever  before.  The  automo¬ 
bile  has  brought  travel  and  sight-seeing  within  the  reach  of  millions 
for  the  first  time.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  health- 
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ful  outdoor  exercise  and  recreation  have  become  possible  for  all 
classes  of  the  American  population. 

Along  with  growing  participation  in  sports  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  interest  in  watching  and  following  sports  contests, 
particularly  of  professional  athletes.  This  interest  reached  new 
heights  in  the  1920’s,  when  huge  crowds  followed  the  deeds  of 
‘stars’  such  as  Babe  Ruth  in  baseball,  Jack  Dempsey  in  boxing,  Bill 
Tilden  and  Helen  Wills  in  tennis,  Bobby  Jones  in  golf,  and  Red 
Grange  in  football.  Although  the  big  sports  crowds  were  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  depression,  the  Second  World  War,  and  the  coming 
of  television  (which  caused  many  people  to  stay  at  home),  sports 
contests  have  continued  to  attract  countless  fans.  They  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  entertainment  of  the  American 
people. 

The  sporting  scene  in  the  United  States  shows  many  things 
about  American  character  and  civilization.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  tremendous  emphasis  on  teamwork  and  drill  to  get  perfect  co¬ 
operation.  American  football  is  an  example  of  this.  On  the  other 
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hand  there  is  keen  competition  to 
win.  Many  feel,  in  fact,  that  there 
is  too  great  an  emphasis  on  winning 
rather  than  on  sportsmanship  in 
American  games.  Looked  at  in  an¬ 
other  way,  however,  sport  provides 
an  ideal  outlet  for  wit  and  humour. 
Although  Americans  take  their 
games  seriously,  they  also  get  a  great 
deal  of  fun  out  of  them— as  in  the 
writings  of  the  late  Ring  Lardner, 
who  wrote  about  ‘the  World's  Se¬ 
rious’,  for  example. 

Above  all,  sport  has  played  an 
important  part  in  building  American  democracy.  It  is  a  means  by 
which  men  and  women  from  some  of  the  less  favoured  groups  in  the 
United  States  have  gained  the  recognition  which  they  would  other¬ 
wise  lack.  It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that  the  improved  position 
of  the  Negro  people  in  the  Llnited  States  today  owes  much  to  the 
triumphs  of  Negroes  like  Jesse  Owens  in  track  and  field,  Joe  Louis 
in  boxing,  and  Jackie  Robinson  in  baseball— to  name  only  a  few. 
Sport  has  done  much  to  increase  racial  tolerance,  and  to  express 
the  American  ideal  that  a  man  is  to  be  judged  according  to  his 
ability,  and  not  by  his  birth  or  place  in  society.  Thus  one  writer 
said  of  Joe  Louis,  “He  is  a  credit  to  his  race— the  human  race.” 
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4.  'Mass  Media’  in  the  United  States 

Modern  science,  which  has  given  the 
American  people  an  ever- increasing  amount  of  leisure,  has  also 
expanded  old  ways,  and  invented  new  ways,  of  spending  leisure 
time.  In  fact,  several  huge  industries  have  grown  up  in  the  last 
forty  years  or  so  devoted  solely  to  providing  entertainment  and 
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information  for  the  whole  population.  Striking  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  publishing  of  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines  for  a 
vast  audience,  while  the  present  century  has  seen  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  the  radio,  and  television  collect  followings  numbered  in  many 
millions. 

All  these  means  of  communicating  words  or  pictures  to  great 
masses  of  people  are  sometimes  known  as  mass  communication  or 
‘mass  media’.  This  name  is  still  quite  new,  because  the  importance 
of  mass  communications  is  only  now  being  recognized  in  the  mod¬ 
em  world.  But  you  should  know  the  term,  for  mass  media  are  now 
carrying  out  a  new  kind  of  revolution  among  us  all  by  enabling  so 
many  people  to  be  informed,  entertained—  and  influenced— all  at 
one  time.  And  nowhere  in  the  modem  world  have  mass  communi¬ 
cations  been  so  fully  developed  over  a  large  area  as  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  these  American  developments  deserve  careful  study. 
They  are  indeed  a  very  important  feature  of  modem  civilization. 

(a)  Newspapers,  Books  and  Magazines.  Of  the  various  forms 
of  mass  communication,  one  of  the  oldest  is  the  newspaper.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  noted  as  a  newspaper-reading  coun¬ 
try.  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  great  growth  of 
newspaper  publishing,  and  a  few  outstanding  newspaper  editors 
gained  a  large  influence,  like  Horace  Greeley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Each  town  and  city  of  any  size  usually  had  several  news¬ 
papers,  each  fairly  small  and  of  limited  circulation,  and  each  with 
its  own  outlook. 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  a  great  change  has  come  over 
American  newspapers.  Costs  of  publishing  have  gready  increased, 
and  smaller  and  poorer  newspapers  have  been  forced  to  sell  out  to 
wealthier  rivals.  There  are  now  far  fewer  papers  in  proportion  to  the 
total  population  than  in  former  years.  Moreover,  papers  in  different 
American  cities  have  been  brought  under  the  control  of  powerful 
men,  such  as  William  Randolph  Hearst.  All  the  papers  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  such  ‘chains’  normally  have  the  same  viewpoint,  and  so 
the  newspaper  opinions  are  far  less  varied  than  they  used  to  be. 

The  rising  cost  of  producing  newspapers  has  also  made  them  de* 
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pend  heavily  on  advertising,  since 
they  can  make  far  more  money 
from  advertisements  than  from 
selling  papers.  The  result  is  that 
newspaper  editors  have  not  cared 
to  make  statements  that  will 
offend  their  advertisers,  a  fact 
which  restricts  them  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  Since  income  from  adver¬ 
tising  grows  with  the  number  of 
papers  circulated,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  add  ‘features’ 
which  will  sell  more  and  more 
papers.  Chief  among  these  has 
been  the  ‘comics’  or  ‘funnies’, 
which  were  little  known  before 
the  present  century.  Women’s 
pages,  columns  of  advice  on  per¬ 
sonal  problems,  puzzles,  sports 
pages,  ‘popular  columnists’,  whose 
daily  articles  run  in  dozens  of 
newspapers  at  once,  have  all  been 
added  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
newspaper  attractive  to  the  whole 
family. 

Although  there  are  still  some 
American  papers  with  distinctive 
outlooks,  such  as  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Chicago  Tribune , 
newspapers  in  every  way  tend  to 
be  more  alike  from  one  city  to 
another  than  in  former  years.  On 
any  given  day,  except  for  local 
news,  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  will  normally  have 
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much  the  same  approach  to  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  most  of 
them  rely  on  the  great  press  ‘serv¬ 
ices',  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service.  These  are 
vast  newsgathering  organizations, 
which  sell  news  stories  to  be 
printed  in  the  same  form  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  papers.  They  provide 
fuller,  more  accurate,  and  more 
up-to-date  despatches  from  all 
over  the  world  than  can  any 
single  paper,  except  perhaps  the 
mighty  New  York  Times .  The 
press  services  try  very  hard  to  be 
fair  and  impartial;  still,  most 
newspapers  have  to  see  the  world 
through  their  eyes. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  the  influence 
of  American  newspapers,  though 
it  is  certainly  very  great.  They  are 
almost  the  only  form  of  reading 
matter  for  many  millions  of 
people;  many  readers,  moreover, 
accept  whatever  appears  in  the 
papers  without  much  question. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  newspapers  has  certain 
limits.  Since  only  a  small  number 
of  people  read  the  editorial  pages 
of  newspapers  with  any  care,  it 
is  clear  that  most  readers  are  now 
little  affected  by  the  opinions  of 
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newspaper  editors  on  political  and  other  questions.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  forms  of  mass  communication  that  may  influence 
people  more  than  newspapers.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  only  man 
elected  President  for  four  terms,  was  opposed  by  most  of  the 
American  press  but  was  still  elected  by  large  majorities,  because 
his  widely  heard  chats’  over  the  radio  more  than  offset  his  lack 
of  newspaper  support. 

In  the  field  of  books  and  magazines,  there  have  also  been 
many  changes  that  have  greatly  increased  their  circulation  in  the 
United  States.  Pocket-size,  paper-covered  books  at  very  low  prices 
have  been  printed  and  sold  by  the  millions  though  most  of  them 
aim  at  only  light  entertainment.  ‘Book  clubs’,  of  which  there  are 
now  dozens  in  the  United  States,  have  encouraged  the  buying 
of  hard-cover,  better  quality  books.  Their  danger  is  that  the  reader 
may  come  to  rely  on  the  club  to  choose  his  books  for  him  rather 
than  use  his  own  judgment.  But  in  spite  of  these  improved  means 
for  the  cheap  and  widespread  sale  of  books,  most  people  who  read 
them  borrow  them  from  lending  libraries,  which  have  also  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  last  generation. 

The  circulation  of  magazines  has  increased  enormously  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  thirty  years  or  more.  The  most  outstand¬ 
ing  success  has  been  the  Readers'  Digest  which  now  has  the 
largest  sale  of  any  magazine  in  the  world  and  is  printed  in  several 
languages  and  in  many  countries.  Magazines  aimed  at  housewives 
also  circulate  millions  of  copies.  Weekly  newsmagazines,  brightly 
written  in  striking  language,  were  another  new  American  develop¬ 
ment.  Finally,  we  must  notice  the  most  novel  change  of  all,  the 
magazine  which  combines  pictures  and  words.  These  magazines, 
which  began  in  the  1 930’s,  make  full  use  of  photography  to  bring 
to  their  readers  (or  rather  Viewers’)  a  vivid  and  highly-coloured 
account  of  the  passing  scene. 

(b)  Motion  Pictures,  Radio  and  Television.  Of  the  newer 
forms  of  mass  communication  developed  in  the  United  States, 
the  motion  picture  has  the  longest  history.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century  the  first  full  length  films  were  made  in  the 
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United  States,  and  ‘movies  soon  gained  a  large  popular  following. 
Presently  the  motion  picture  industry  became  centred  in  southern 
California,  where  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  scenery  and  an  ideal 
climate.  In  the  latter  1920’s  the  silent  films  gave  way  to  the  ‘talkies’, 
the  sound  films  we  know  today.  By  then  leading  ‘stars’  like  Mary 
Pickford  and  Charlie  Chaplin  had  become  known  throughout  the 
country,  and  indeed  the  world.  The  motion  picture  has  been  a  form 
of  cheap  and  convenient  entertainment,  reaching  into  the  smallest 
towns  and  villages,  but  it  also  has  great  possibilities  for  education 
and  the  spread  of  information.  In  recent  years,  the  armed  forces, 
the  schools,  and  the  government  have  all  used  motion  pictures 
with  much  effect. 

Motion  pictures  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  American 
life.  The  great  popularity  of  the  screen  has  overshadowed  some  other 
forms  of  entertainment,  notably  vaudeville  and  the  stage.  Movies 
have  been  accused  of  encouraging  lawlessness  by  featuring  stories 
of  crime  and  violence;  as  a  result  of  this  charge,  methods  of  censor¬ 
ship  have  been  set  up  intended  to  protect  the  public,  especially 
children.  The  movies  have  been  accused  also  of  encouraging  wrong 
standards,  such  as  an  emphasis  on  wealth  and  luxury,  which  are 
said  to  give  young  people  a  false  view  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  movies  have  brought  excitement,  humour,  and  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  outside  world  to  millions  of  people. 

In  the  1920’s  the  United  States  and  the  world  entered  upon 
the  radio  age.  Radio  stations  sprang  up,  and  soon  national  networks 
carried  programmes  from  coast  to  coast.  Millions  of  receiving  sets 
were  sold,  until  by  1952  the  United  States  had  over  half  the  radios 
in  use  in  the  world.  From  the  beginning  the  American  radio  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  privately  owned  and  controlled,  subject  only  to 
general  regulation  by  the  government.  This  contrasts  with  most 
European  countries,  where  broadcasting  is  usually  run  by  the 
government.  Canada  of  course,  has  a  combination  of  public  and 
private  ownership  in  the  field  of  radio. 

Private  ownership  of  the  radio  industry  means  that  the  money 
to  finance  programmes  must  come  mainly  from  advertising,  that 
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is  business  firms  ‘sponsor  programmes 
which  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
commercials’,  both  singing  and  talk¬ 
ing.  Radio  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  selling 
products  and  services  that  has  ever 
been  developed.  Although  this  system 
may  be  abused  by  too  much  advertis¬ 
ing,  most  Americans  prefer  it  to  any 
method  of  government  ownership. 
There  has,  however,  been  much  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  United  States  that  most 
ordinary  commercial’  programmes 
make  little  appeal  to  good  taste  and 
intelligence. 

Although  the  principles  of  television  had  been  known  for  several 
years,  it  was  only  after  1945  that  this  most  complicated  of  all  the 
mass  media  came  into  wide-spread  use  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
‘TV’  proved  to  be  so  popular  that  Americans  had  twenty  million 
sets  by  1953.  American  television,  like  radio,  is  privately  operated 
and  paid  for  by  advertising.  In  fact,  many  advertisers  quickly 
switched  from  radio  to  television,  since  the  newer  development 
was  even  more  effective  in  selling  goods  than  the  old.  Since  tele¬ 
vision  was  much  more  expensive,  advertising  used  up  even  more 
time  on  TV  than  on  the  radio. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  full  effects  of  television  on  American 
life,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  will  be  great.  Television  has  been 
called  the  perfect  form  of  mass  communication,  because  it  unites 
the  sight  and  sound  of  the  motion  picture  with  the  advantage 
of  radio  in  coming  right  into  the  home.  So  far  TV  has  been  mainly 
a  means  of  entertainment,  but  it  has  also  great  possibilities  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  Only  the  future  will  tell  whether  these  possibilities 
will  be  realized. 

(c)  Mass  Media,  Good  or  Bad?  In  summing  up,  we  may  say 
that  thanks  to  all  these  great  changes  in  the  art  of  communication— 
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most  fully  developed  in  the  United 
States— entertainment,  information 
and  culture  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as 
never  before.  There  are  dangers  in 
this  growth,  however.  An  effort  to 
reach  the  largest  possible  audience 
can  mean  that  reading  material, 
movies,  and  radio  and  television 
programmes  are  aimed  at  a  rather 
low  level,  and  may  not  invite 
people  to  think  or  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.  Mass  media  also  tend  to  spread  the  same  common  views 
everywhere.  This  may  not  be  a  very  healthy  condition,  since  new 
ideas,  and  progress,  have  often  come  from  different  and  uncommon 
ways  of  viewing  things.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mass  media  we  have  been  examining  have  yet  done  much  harm 
in  the  United  States.  At  least,  there  appear  to  be  more  good  books 
published,  and  more  interest  in  discussion  of  public  affairs,  in  art, 
music  and  the  theatre,  than  ever  before.  And  in  a  country  as  big 
as  the  United  States,  there  is  still  room  for  healthy  differences, 
despite  the  power  of  the  mass  media  to  make  people  think  much 
the  same  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  mass  media  have  helped  to  weld  all  sections 
and  classes  of  the  vast  United  States  together.  They  have  given 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  millions  of  Americans,  who  are 
enjoying  more  leisure  time  than 
any  other  people  in  history  have 
ever  known.  Finally,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  level  of 
these  forms  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  may  be  considerably  improved 
in  the  coming  years,  if  the  people 
will  show  that  they  want  such  an 
improvement. 
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5.  The  Place  of  the  United  States  in  Western  Civilization 

If  we  take  a  large  view  of  the  subject,  it 
is  clear  that  the  American  civilization  has  its  roots  deep  in  Europe. 
The  basic  American  political  ideas— representative  government  and 
the  rule  of  law— may  be  traced  back  to  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  America’s  economic  system,  usually  summed  up  in  the  word 
capitalism,  also  started  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  We  have 
seen  that  the  United  States  is  fundamentally  a  Christian  country, 
another  bond  of  union  with  European  civilization.  Finally,  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  is  part  of  the  broad  stream  of  English  literature  which 
goes  back  to  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  These  various 
connections  with  Britain  and  with  Europe  certainly  did  not  cease 
with  the  establishment  of  American  independence  in  1783. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  great  British  and 
European  inheritance  has  developed  in  special  ways  in  the  New 
World.  One  thing  which  was  not  brought  to  the  American  colonies 
was  feudalism,  with  its  scheme  of  dividing  society  sharply  into 
upper  and  lower  classes.  T  hus  Americans  were  much  more  Tree 
and  equal’  than  the  citizens  of  most  European  nations.  This  equal¬ 
ity,  and  the  prosperous  state  of  the  people,  brought  democracy  in 
the  United  States  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  European  countries. 
Americans  became  firmly  conscious  of  their  rights  and  freedoms— 
again  more  so  than  in  many  European  lands. 

Furthermore,  during  much  of  its  history  there  was  a  certain 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  Europe  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
Many— perhaps  most— Americans  felt  that  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  been  forced  to  leave  Europe  because  of  persecution  or  some 
other  form  of  mistreatment.  Europe  was  pictured  as  despotic  and 
backward,  while  Americans  thought  of  their  country  as  democratic 
and  progressive.  Europe  was  also  seen  as  the  centre  of  endless  wars 
which  might  involve  the  United  States.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
Americans  wanted  to  keep  down  their  contacts  with  Europe,  and 
to  stress  the  differences  rather  than  the  similarities  between  the 
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New  World  and  the  Old.  Americans,  in  fact,  saw  themselves  as 
young,  optimistic  and  experimental,  having  no  need  of  Europe 
which  was  old,  pessimistic,  and  set  in  its  ways.  In  turn,  Europeans 
thought  of  Americans  as  rude,  shallow,  and  uncultured. 

These  misunderstandings  and  dislikes  are  not  all  gone  in  our 
own  day.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  among  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  their  fate  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  Europe,  and 
that  they  cannot  live  apart  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
features  of  American  civilization  have  proved  very  attractive  to 
Europeans,  with  the  result  that  American  music,  magazines  and 
motion  pictures  now  have  a  wide  following  in  Britain  and  Europe. 
By  such  methods  as  the  Fulbright  fellowships,  which  have  sent 
many  American  students  to  European  lands,  short-wave  broadcasts, 
and  libraries  of  information,  the  United  States  now  makes  a  real 
effort  to  explain  itself  to  other  nations.  In  short,  the  United  States 
has  not  only  increased  its  economic  and  military  influence  on 
present-day  Europe.  Its  ideas,  arts  and  outlook  have  also  increas¬ 
ingly  affected  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  long  run 
this  should  lead  to  better  understanding  between  the  newer  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  and  the  older  European— which  really  belong  to¬ 
gether— in  the  one  great  ‘Western  Civilization’  that  still  leads  the 
world  today. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Have  a  pupil  read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  (1,  a) 

2.  Discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  party  government  as 
practised  in  the  United  States.  (1,  b) 

3.  Have  two  sides  debate  the  relative  merits  of  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  systems  of  elections.  (1,  b) 

4.  Have  a  panel  discuss  prejudice  and  discrimination  in  the  United 
States.  (2,  a) 

5.  Prepare  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  an  American  who  did  a 
great  deal  to  expand  his  own  particular  faith.  (2,  b) 

6.  Have  pupils  obtain  information  and  prepare  a  graph  showing  lit¬ 
eracy  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  India,  Brazil,  Italy,  and  Mexico. 

7.  (a)  Discuss  the  strength  and  weakness  of  education  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  state.  (3,  a) 

(b)  The  tremendous  growth  of  industry  brought  changes  in  the 
school  system.  Discuss  these  changes.  (3,  a) 

8.  Divide  the  class  into  committees  of  four  pupils.  Each  committee 
selects  an  American  author  and  presents  to  the  class  a  brief  outline 
of  his  life  and  his  writings.  (3,  b) 

9.  Prepare  a  radio  report  indicating  ways  in  which  some  of  the 
present  practices  of  the  newspapers  are  interfering  with  freedom 
of  the  press.  (4,  a) 

10.  Bring  to  class  clippings  from  different  newspapers  referring  to  the 
same  topic.  Select  one  which  may  bring  out  the  political  leanings 
of  the  newspaper.  (4,  a) 

1 1.  Prepare  a  display  of  various  American  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  which  are  sold  in  Canada.  (4,  a) 

12.  Discuss  the  merits  of  public  vs.  private  ownership  of  radio  and 
television.  (4,  b) 
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Facts  to  Know 

1.  List  some  of  the  main  factors  which  distinguish  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  from  other  forms.  (1,  a) 

2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  many  Americans  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  government  in  their  lives?  CL  a) 

3.  State  briefly  what  is  meant  by  the  following  statement:  “Any  boy 
bom  in  the  country  may  grow  up  to  be  President.”  (2,  a) 

4.  A  speaker  once  said,  “Democracy  depends  upon  the  voluntary  con 
tributions  of  its  citizens.”  (2,  a) 

(a)  List  voluntary  organizations  to  which  many  Americans  belong. 

(b)  In  what  ways  do  these  organizations  help  further  the  cause  of 
democracy? 

5.  (a)  What  has  brought  about  such  a  diversity  of  religious  groups 
in  the  United  States?  (2,  b) 

(b)  Outline  a  few  of  the  main  contributions  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  churches. 

(c)  What  is  the  'National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States’? 

6.  List  the  main  steps  in  the  development  of  the  American  school 
system.  (3,  a) 

7.  What  is  meant  by  'Progressive  Education’?  (3,  a) 

8.  State  briefly  the  contribution  of  each  of  the  following  to  American 
life:  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Walter  Damrosch, 
George  Gershwin.  (3,  b) 

9.  (a)  What  are  some  of  the  contributions  which  sport  has  made  to 
mankind? 

(b)  What  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  noted  in  today’s  sports 
programme?  (3,  c) 
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UNIT  TWELVE 


THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 


1.  The  Peoples  of  Latin  America 

2.  How  Latin  America  is  Governed 

3.  Latin  American  Culture 

4.  Latin  Americans  in  Play  and  Relaxation 


Until  quite  recently  Canadians  were  not 
much  interested  in  Latin  America,  and  even  today  many  may 
think  of  it  only  as  a  land  of  bare  footed  peasants  and  carefree  gauchos 
strumming  guitars,  or  rumbas  and  revolutions,  bananas  and  bull 
fights.  Yet  here  we  have  the  oldest  civilization  in  the  New  World. 
Some  of  Latin  America's  famous  cities  were  founded  a  hundred 
years  before  the  colonial  settlements  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  well  started,  Havana  in  1512,  Sao  Paulo  in  1532,  Lima 
and  Buenos  Aires  in  1535,  for  example.  And  as  early  as  1551 
Mexico  City  had  a  university  and  a  printing  press. 

But  if  Latin  America’s  civilization  is  the  oldest  in  the  New 
World,  it  is  also  in  some  ways  the  newest.  Modem  science  and  the 
machine  age  have  only  recently  begun  to  reach  into  Latin  American 
life,  and  so  the  old  and  new  often  lie  side  by  side— modem  office 
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buildings  and  ancient  churches,  stream-lined  cars  and  creaking  ox¬ 
carts.  Thus  Latin  America  is  changing  rapidly,  but  it  is  still  a 
land  of  fascinating  and  colourful  contrasts,  with  a  rich,  graceful, 
and  interesting  life  all  its  own.  Latin  Americans  are  proud  of  their 
civilization,  and  as  we  learn  more  about  them  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  many  reasons  for  being  so. 

I.  The  Peoples  of  Latin  America 

To  understand  the  civilization  of  any  part 
of  the  world  it  is  necessary  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  people,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  Latin  Amercia  where  there 
is  an  even  greater  mixture  of  peoples  than  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  that  the 
Indians  are  still  a  very  important  part  of  the  population.  So  let  us 
look  at  them  first  for  a  moment. 

(a)  The  Native  Indian  Stock.  In  Latin  America,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  earlier  units,  the  Indians  were  not  mostly  driven 
away  and  replaced  by  white  settlers  as  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Instead,  a  great  many  of  them  became  the  workers  on  the 
land,  and,  as  time  went  on,  intermarriage  between  white  settlers 
and  Indians  created  a  mixed  or  ‘mestizo’  group  that  today  forms  the 

largest  element  in  several  South 
American  countries.  In  the  deep 
jungles  there  are  still  savage  hunt¬ 
ing  tribes,  and  in  the  high  Andes 
country  Indian  languages  such  as 
Quechua  and  Aymara  are  still 
widely  spoken.  But  on  the  whole 
the  Indians  have  taken  over  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of 
their  conquerors. 

The  Indians  are  not  spread 
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equally  through  all  the  Latin  American  countries.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries  there  are  very  few,  but  in  three  countries— Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru— full-blooded  Indians  form  the  biggest  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  countries  where  the  old  Inca  Empire  once 
existed.  Indians  and  mestizos  are  also  important  in  the  hot  forest 
lands  of  Paraguay,  and  in  the  low-lying  jungle  country  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Central  America,  where  the  climate  did  not  en¬ 
courage  white  setdement.  In  Mexico  well  over  half  the  people 
are  mestizos,  and  presidents  have  sometimes  come  from  them,  for 
example,  the  dictator  Porfirio  Diaz,  or  the  able  modem  reformer 
Lazaro  Cardenas.  When  we  remember  that  Mexican  Indians  and 
mestizos  may  be  descended  from  the  brave  and  vigorous  Aztecs, 
or  the  clever  Mayas,  we  can  understand  why  Mexicans  today  are 
proud  of  their  Indian  traditions. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  those  countries  where  Indians  and 
mestizos  are  in  a  majority,  they  are  far  too  often  in  a  depressed 
condition,  with  the  white  minority  still  largely  in  control  of  lands 
and  business.  This  white  aristocracy,  often  proud  of  its  pure  Spanish 
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descent,  is  an  upper  class  of  wealth  and  power,  while  the  mass  of 
Indians  and  mestizos  live  as  poor  farmers,  or  as  labourers  and  peons 
on  the  great  estates.  Such  divisions  and  inequalities  certainly  do 
not  make  for  progress  and  happiness  among  the  people,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  serious  problems  which  Latin  America  faces  in  its 
march  toward  democracy.  In  these  countries  where  there  are  only 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  there  is  no  strong  middle  class 
as  there  is  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  democratic  government  is  hard  to  develop. 

(b)  The  ‘European’  Lands.  In  several  countries— particularly 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay— the  population  is  largely 
white.  Argentina,  for  example,  is  more  than  98  per  cent  European 
in  origin.  Here,  and  in  neighbouring  Uruguay,  the  small  nomad 
Indian  tribes  of  the  pampas  were  driven  away.  In  fact  there  was 
a  kind  of  cowboy  and  Indian’  warfare  like  that  in  the  great  West 
of  the  United  States.  So  the  population  has  come  from  immigration 
—Spanish,  French,  German,  and  others,  and  especially  Italian. 

In  Chile  there  are  still  descendants  of  the  able  and  energetic 
Araucanian  Indians,  but  these  mestizo  Chileans  have  tended  to 
be  more  European  than  Indian  in  outlook  and  civilization— and 
this  only  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  race  or  blood  that  makes  Chile 
one  of  the  most  advanced,  contented  and  stable  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Brazil  too  may  be  called  a  white— or  better,  a  ‘European¬ 
ized’— nation  though  it  still  has  wild  Indian  tribes  in  its  jungle 
regions.  Mostly  Brazil’s  immigrants  setded  in  the  rich  southeastern 
comer  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  south  to  Uruguay,  and 
this  is  where  the  majority  of  Brazil’s  population  lives.  Brazil,  like 
Argentina  and  Chile,  drew  immigrants  from  many  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Japan.  On  the  whole  even  the  working  classes  in  the  cities 
of  southern  Brazil  are  largely  European,  especially  in  the  big  Porto 
Alegre  and  among  the  vigorous  ‘paulistas’  of  Sao  Paulo  city 
and  state. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  these  busy,  busding 
‘paulistas’  and  the  more  easy-going  cariocas’,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Perhaps  this  is  because  Rio  lies  in  the  tropics,  while 


cooler  Sao  Paulo  has  a  more 
stimulating  climate.  In  fact  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  the 
most  Europeanized  parts  of 
South  America  lie  in  the 
temperate  zone,  which  immi¬ 
grants  from  Europe  naturally 
found  most  suitable  to  them, 
(c)  Negroes  and  Mulattos. 

The  Negroes  are  the  other  large 
racial  group  in  Latin  America, 
and  they  are  a  very  important 
one.  Descended  from  the  slaves 
brought  in  colonial  times  from  Africa,  they  now  live  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  hotter  regions  of  Central  America,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas  and  Brazil.  They  have  mingled  with 
the  whites  to  form  mulattos’,  and  with  the  Indians  to  form  ‘zambos’, 
and  so  have  added  to  the  variety  of  people  in  Latin  America. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  for  the  visitor  than  to  see  this  variety 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  countryside— all  shades  of  white,  black 
and  brown  mingling  together  in  a  colourful  mixture. 

In  the  Caribbean  Islands  Negroes  practically  replaced  the  Indians 
who  died  out  under  the  miseries  of  slavery.  Jamaica  has  only  a 
small  British  upper  class,  while  San  Domingo  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish¬ 
speaking  whites,  mulattos  and  Negroes,  and  Haiti  is  almost  wholly 
Negro,  with  a  few  mulattos.  Cuba, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  mainly  white, 
with  many  recent  Spanish  immi¬ 
grants,  but  even  here  the  Negro  and 
mulatto  group  is  quite  large. 

As  for  Brazil,  it  has  always  been  a 
true  melting-pot  of  the  races.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Portuguese  settlers  had  no  strong 
feeling  against  colour  and  early  began 
intermarrying  with  the  Indians, 
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To  this  the  Negro  influence  was  added,  especially  in  the  northern 
region  of  the  tropical  sugar  and  cacao  plantations.  By  now  the 
mulatto  element  has  spread  through  the  country,  until  today  all 
shades  of  skin  colour  may  be  found  in  Brazil.  But  no  one  pays  any 
heed  as  they  live,  work,  and  play  together.  If  there  are  barriers  they 
are  set  by  wealth  and  education,  not  colour. 

Brazilians  consider  that  they  are  giving  a  lesson  in  real  tolerance 
and  true  freedom  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  twentieth 
century  we  need  this  lesson  in  racial  tolerance.  Brazil’s  only  concern 
is  that  its  people  stay  unified  as  Brazilians  whatever  their  colour. 
Brazil  intends  to  be  European-American  in  its  outlook  and  civili¬ 
zation.  That  is  why  we  may  call  this  great  country  of  racial  mixture 
a  European  land  in  Latin  America— even  though  its  inhabitants 
may  vary  from  pale  blonde  to  coal  black! 


2.  How  Latin  America  is  Governed 

What  kinds  of  government  do  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  have?  On  the  surface,  their  governments  look 
something  like  those  of  Canada,  or  even  more  like  those  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  elections,  votes  for  adult  men  (and  for 
women  in  five  countries),  and  political  parties,  often  named  Liberal 
or  Conservative.  There  is  in  each  republic  a  written  constitution 
describing  the  form  of  government  and  guaranteeing  definite  rights 
to  all  citizens,  and  a  president  and  congress,  each  elected  for  terms 
of  several  years.  Details  may  vary,  but  this  general  form,  copied 
from  the  United  States,  is  found  throughout  Latin  America.  Cuba’s 
Capitol  building  even  looks  like  that  in  Washington— and  if  the 
United  States  President  lives  in  the  White  House,  the  President  of 
Argentina  lives  in  the  Pink  House! 

As  we  know,  however,  this  republican  system  of  government  has 
not  worked  in  Latin  America  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  United 
States.  Instead,  there  has  been  a  long  history  of  presidents  turning 
into  dictators,  revolutions  overthrowing  constitutions,  and  in  gen 
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eral  a  record  of  much  more  unstable  government.  But  is  this  true 
of  all  Latin  American  countries,  and  what  are  the  reasons  for  such 
weaknesses  in  Latin  American  democracy? 

(a)  Let  Us  Look  at  the  Record.  First,  let  us  remember  that 
Latin  American  government  is  not  all  a  record  of  revolutions  and 
dictators.  For  example,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay, 
which  are  the  most  European  in  population,  have  usually  had  the 
most  stable  and  effective  governments  in  Latin  America.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  these  nations  have  wholly  avoided  dictatorship  and 
violence,  but  their  overall  record  has  been  better.  Argentina,  it  is 
true,  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  dictator,  Juan  Peron,  during  the 
Second  World  War.  But  at  least  Peron  kept  in  touch  with  the 
masses  in  Argentina,  and  on  the  whole  provided  stable  if  un¬ 
democratic  government.  Brazil,  too,  during  the  same  period  fell 
under  the  rule  of  a  dictator,  the  mild-mannered  Getuleo  Vargas. 
Vargas,  however,  resigned  from  power  in  1945  and  was  later  freely 
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elected  president.  Until  his  death  in  1954,  he  seems  to  have  given 
good  and  generally  popular  leadership  to  his  huge  and  sprawling 
country.  Brazil's  whole  history  has  been  less  troubled  than  that 
of  many  other  Latin  American  states. 

Chile  and  Uruguay  are  good  examples  of  democracy  in  Latin 
America.  Little  Uruguay  has  the  best  system  of  public  education 
in  Latin  America,  advanced  labour  laws,  and  its  people  carefully 
guard  their  democratic  freedoms.  Chile  is  not  far  behind,  if  at  all, 
having  spread  free  and  compulsory  education,  passed  many  reforms 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people,  and  generally  built  a  working 
democracy  by  peaceful  means  rather  than  revolution. 

Litde  Costa  Rica,  with  a  population  largely  of  independent 
farmers,  has  had  a  fine  violence-free  record  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  unlike  her  more  troubled  Central  American  neigh 
hours,  where  dictators  have  usually  kept  large  forces  of  troops, 
Costa  Rica  quite  recently  had  only  five  hundred  men  in  her  army 
—two  hundred  of  them  bandsmen! 

Mexico  also  has  had  an  encouraging  record  in  this  century.  In 
times  past  she  has  certainly  suffered  from  revolutions  and  dictators 
and  the  power  of  a  small  class  of  great  landlords.  Even  yet  no  one 
would  be  wise  to  say  that  her  difficulties  have  been  finally  settled. 
But  here  the  violent  and  repeated  revolutions  of  the  years  1910- 
1920  did  at  least  bring  great  reforms  to  the  people.  Under  President 
Cardenas  (1934-1940),  in  particular,  Mexico  took  giant  strides 
forward.  Farmlands  were  bought  for  the  poor  Indian  and  mestizo 
villagers,  schools  were  provided,  and  health  rules  and  good  farming 
methods  taught.  At  the  same  time  Mexican  government  became 
more  stable  and  far  more  democratic. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  up  the  standards  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people,  but  Mexico  has  shown  that  helping  the  downtrodden 
peasants  to  be  active  citizens  can  lay  the  foundations  for  a  more 
peaceful  democratic  life. 

(b)  Why  Is  the  Growth  of  Democracy  Difficult  in  Latin 
America?  We  can  now  see  that  Latin  American  countries  differ 
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considerably  in  government.  While  a  few  have  well  established 
democratic  rule,  and  some  are  moving  hopefully  in  this  direction, 
more  are  still  lacking  in  the  basic  democratic  rights  and  freedoms 
that  are  far  too  often  taken  for  granted  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Why  has  the  growth  of  democracy  been  so  slow  and  difficult  in 
Latin  America?  Already  we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  one  answer 
to  this  interesting  question.  One  very  important  reason,  which  we 
noticed  in  earlier  units,  was  that  Latin  Americans  got  almost  no 
training  in  self-government  in  their  colonial  period.  Democracy 
cannot  be  created  overnight.  It  is  not  merely  a  set  of  rules  or  written 
constitutions.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  and  a  way  of  doing  things 
that  people  must  learn  to  appreciate.  Latin  America  has  had  little 
more  than  a  century  of  self-government.  Moreover  the  bitter  wars 
of  the  revolutions  left  many  Latin  American  countries  in  the  control 
of  dictators,  with  other  armed  leaders  seeking  to  gain  power,  and  this 
led  often  to  violence  and  civil  wars. 

There  are  other  special  difficulties  too.  In  the  countries  where 
there  is  a  large  Indian  or  mestizo  or  Negro  population  the  mass  of 
the  people  have  been  very  poor  and  uneducated.  To  teach  them 
and  raise  their  standard  of  life  would  be  a  slow  business  even  where 
an  effort  is  made,  and  often  the  leaders  of  these  countries  have  not 
tried  to  make  such  an  effort.  Only  by  doing  so,  however,  can  the 
foundations  of  a  real  democracy  be  laid.  In  these  lands  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  no  strong  middle  class.  Where  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  is  divided  between  a  small  privileged  minority  and  a  mass  of 
poor  and  depressed  people,  true  democratic  government  is  im¬ 
possible.  In  a  true  democratic  government,  people  must  feel  that 
the  government  belongs  to  them,  that  it  is  their  responsibility,  that 
it  is  not  something  which  is  imposed  on  them  from  above.  People 
must  also  feel  that  if  they  cheat  the  government,  or  allow  their 
leaders  to  get  rich  with  graft,  they  are  only  cheating  themselves. 
Unfortunately  in  many  Latin  American  countries  people  do  not 
feel  this  way.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  government  will  be 
cheated  and  that  political  leaders  will  get  rich  with  graft. 


OBSTACLES  TO  DEMOCRACY 

IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


Geography  also  has  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  developing  de¬ 
mocracy  in  some  countries.  In 
the  tropical  lands,  the  hot  climate 
and  the  jungle  make  advance¬ 
ment  slow,  and  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  vast  and  rugged  progress 
is  also  hampered.  Such  con 
ditions  make  it  difficult  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  in  some  of  these  tropical 
or  mountainous  regions  that  the 
Indian  population  is  greatest  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  most 
depressed.  This  encourages  rule 
by  military  leaders  and  armed 
forces.  Mountainous  Bolivia  with 
its  Indian  population  has  perhaps 
the  darkest  record  of  government. 
In  one  hundred  years  it  had  ten 
constitutions,  sixty  revolutions, 
and  some  of  the  worst  dictators 
in  Latin  America.  So  geography 
and  the  condition  of  the  people 
work  together  in  such  regions  to 
make  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  difficult.  We 
must  not  think,  however,  that  a 
largely  Indian  population  makes 
good  government  impossible.  Co¬ 
lombia,  largely  a  mestizo  country, 
until  quite  recently  enjoyed  many 
years  of  peaceful  and  fairly  free 
government. 
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The  power  of  dictators  and  wealthy  minorities  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  they  are  able  to  block  democratic  government  in  a 
number  of  Latin  American  countries.  Some  dictators  indeed,  have 
given  good  government,  brought  in  reforms,  built  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways,  and  improved  health  and  living  conditions.  But  this  helped 
to  keep  them  in  power,  although  sooner  or  later  their  rule  ended 
in  revolution  and  disorder.  In  other  cases,  the  people  have  been 
deceived  by  fine-sounding  constitutions  and  promises  of  equal 
rights  and  democratic  freedoms,  while  the  ruling  class  ran  things 
much  as  they  pleased.  Sometimes  elections’  have  been  arranged 
in  advance;  sometimes  a  president  has  stayed  in  office  without  a 
new  election  and  so  become  a  dictator,  relying  on  the  army  to  keep 
him  in  control.  Thus,  in  countries  where  democracy  is  weak,  schem¬ 
ing  leaders  may  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  the  hopes  of 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

Even  if  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  growth  of  democracy  is 
difficult  in  so  much  of  Latin  America,  we  should  not  overstress  the 
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evils  of  government  there.  We  in  Canada  have  never  had  such 
disorder  and  rule  by  force,  but  Latin  Americans  take  much  of  k 
for  granted.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  sometimes  things  are  dated  by 
‘the  year  of  the  last  revolution’,  in  the  same  way  as  we  might  say 
‘the  year  of  the  big  blizzard’.  Besides,  these  revolutions  are  often 
short,  sharp,  palace’  affairs,  affecting  mainly  the  officials  close  to 
the  president’s  palace,  or  leading  political  figures  and  high  military' 
officers.  Very  often  the  ordinary  citizen  stays  home  until,  after  a 
few  skirmishes  or  riots,  the  old  ruler  is  out  and  the  new  one  in. 
This  is  bad  enough  by  our  standards,  but  at  least  we  should  not: 
think  that  the  frequent  Latin  American  revolutions  have  been  like 
the  great  and  terrible  French  or  Russian  Revolutions  that  bathed 
whole  peoples  in  blood  and  shook  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(c)  What  Is  the  Prospect  for  Democracy  in  Latin  America? 

Although  there  are  real  difficulties  in  developing  democracy  in 
Latin  America,  there  are  also  many  encouraging  signs  even  in  some 
of  the  more  backward  countries.  For  instance,  in  Paraguay  and 
Venezuela,  dictators  have  for  their  own  reasons  largely  broken  the 
power  of  the  great  land-owners,  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  grad¬ 
ual  rise  of  the  lower  classes.  In  Peru,  the  APRA  or  Aprista  move¬ 
ment,  which  aims  to  fit  the  Indians  for  democracy,  has  risen  in 
politics  and  has  spread  from  there  to  other  countries  with  large 
Indian  populations.  Although  suppressed  in  the  Peruvian  election 
of  1951,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  last  has  been  heard  of 
the  Apristas.  Mexico  has  also  given  an  encouraging  example,  as  we 
have  already  seen. 

The  growth  of  the  middle  class  would  probably  encourage  democ¬ 
racy  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries.  This  class,  made 
up  of  professional  men,  well-to-do  farmers,  and  energetic  merchants 
and  business  men,  has  been  very  important  in  the  development 
of  free  government  in  North  America  as  well  as  in  Britain  and 
Western  Europe.  The  middle  class  is  also  most  developed  in  Latin 
America  in  those  countries  where  democratic  government  is  most 
firmly  rooted,  for  example,  in  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  among  the  free 
farmers  of  Costa  Rica.  As  the  Industrial  Revolution  spreads  in 
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Latin  America,  it  is  likely  that  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
middle  class  will  grow.  Thus  Latin  America  is  likely  to  gain  a  firmei 
foundation  for  democracy  in  this  way. 

The  two  most  serious  dangers  to  democracy  in  Latin  America  are 
the  extremes  of  Communism  and  Fascism.  Communism  does  not 
seem  to  be  widespread  in  Latin  America  today,  yet  it  can  make  a 
dangerous  appeal  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  if  their  desire  for  a  better 
lot  is  met  only  by  force  and  harsh  treatment.  Reforms  in  education 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  and  a  fairer  division  of  lands  would  do 
much  to  prevent  communism,  which  so  often  breeds  on  misery  and 
lack  of  knowledge. 

Fascism  is  now  much  more  in  evidence  than  communism  in  Latin 
America.  Argentina,  under  Juan  Peron,  has  had  a  form  of  fascist 
dictatorship,  and  there  are  fascist  groups  or  parties  in  Brazil  and 
other  republics.  Fascism  is  a  modem  ‘high-powered’  kind  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  imported  into  Latin  America  from  the  example  of  Hitler’s 
Germany  and  Mussolini’s  Italy.  Unlike  the  older  kind  of  Latin 
American  dictatorship,  this  modem  fascism  does  not  ignore  the 
feelings  of  the  lower  classes,  but  builds  its  power  on  their  support. 
Like  communism,  it  does  this  by  appealing  to  their  passions  and 
their  ignorance,  promising  all  things  and  so  tricking  them  into  sup¬ 
porting  a  powerful  dictator.  As  long  as  the  dictator  can  work  the 
trick  he  can  be  very  powerful  indeed,  as  Hitler  in  Germany  or 
Peron  in  Argentina. 

Latin  Americans  have  never,  however,  been  easily  turned  into 
cogs  in  a  vast  fascist  machine,  and  their  strong  ‘individualism’  is  a 
healthy  sign.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Latin  American  often  puts 
up  with  bad  government  because  he  is  so  much  of  an  individual 
that  he  cannot  be  bothered  joining  with  his  fellow  citizens,  as 
North  Americans  do,  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  The 
Latin  American  cannot  really  be  crushed.  He  is  strong  minded  and 
fiercely  determined  when  he  wants  to  be,  and  the  repeated  revolu¬ 
tions  against  dictatorship  show  that  there  is  a  constant  yearning 
and  striving  for  freedom.  When  the  Latin  American  learns,  as  he 
is  doing,  that  he  cannot  keep  freedom  unless  he  pays  attention  to 
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public  affairs,  then  his  individualism  will  work  to  good  account 
and  democracy  will  surely  take  a  firm  place  in  Latin  American  civi¬ 
lization.  For  remember  that  the  desire  for  democracy  has  been 
present  in  Latin  America  ever  since  its  struggle  for  independence. 
Its  peoples  have  never  forgotten  the  watchword  ‘Liberty’,  and  they 
look  to  freedom  and  democracy  as  their  goals.  We  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  believe  that  they  will  strive  for  these  ideals  and  oppose  the 
threat  of  communism,  which  is  far  more  deadening  and  enslaving 
than  any  kind  of  dictators  rule  now  known  in  Latin  America. 

3.  Latin  American  Culture 

(a)  Many  or  One?  Has  Latin  America  a 
single  culture?  —  and  by  ‘culture’  we  mean  all  those  things  from 
religion  and  language  to  arts  and  crafts  which  give  a  civilization 
its  special  character.  At  first  sight  we  might  not  think  so.  There 
are  so  many  kinds  of  people  with  different  backgrounds,  European, 
Indian,  Negro,  even  Asian,  that  we  may  feel  there  are  several  cul¬ 
tures,  not  one,  in  Latin  America.  Moreover,  the  differences  are  in¬ 
creased  by  geography,  by  the  many  kinds  of  country  and  ways  of 
living  from  the  tropics  to  the  cold  south,  and  from  backward  vil¬ 
lages  to  modem  cities.  Indeed,  there  are  far  bigger  differences  in¬ 
side  Latin  America  than  there  are  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  North  America.  Furthermore,  there  are  serious  barriers  in 
the  way  of  a  single  Latin  American  culture:  the  differences  in 
language;  the  barriers  of  geography,  mountains,  jungles,  great  dis¬ 
tances,  and  short-comings  of  transportation;  and  finally,  the  man¬ 
made  barriers  between  different  Latin  American  countries  with 
their  tariff  walls  limiting  commerce,  their  passport  ‘red  tape’  hamp¬ 
ering  travel,  and  their  feelings  of  distrust  that  spring  from  past  dis¬ 
putes  and  wars. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  look  at  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  there  is 
really  a  single  pattern  of  culture,  and  it  is  in  many  ways  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place, 
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the  difference  between  the  two 
chief  languages,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  is  not  as  serious  as 
it  might  appear.  A  Portuguese¬ 
speaking  Brazilian  can  fairly 
quickly  pick  up  Spanish,  and  in¬ 
deed  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are 
often  grouped  together  as  ‘His¬ 
panic’  languages. 

We  may  thus  say  that  Latin 
American  culture  is  basically  His¬ 
panic  culture,  brought  from  the 
two  closely  related  mother  lands 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  is 
very  important.  For  the  fact  is 
that  whether  a  Latin  American 
be  an  Argentine  of  Italian  de¬ 
scent,  a  Brazilian  mulatto,  or  a 
Mexican  mestizo ,  he  will  be  first 
and  foremost  a  child  of  Hispanic 
culture.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
how  enduring  an  impression 
Spain  left  in  the  New  World— on 
religion,  the  influence  of  learning 
and  literature,  customs,  manners, 
and  ways  of  looking  at  life.  These 
have  left  their  mark  in  greater  or 
less  degree  on  all  the  peoples  and 
races  of  Latin  America.  This 
shows  how  important  such  an  ‘in¬ 
definite’  thing  as  culture  can  be 
in  the  world.  Men  and  nations 
are  greatly  shaped  by  it,  and  not 
only  by  the  more  ‘definite’  facts  of 
environment,  such  as  mountains 
and  forests,  soils  and  climate. 
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Growing  out  of  their  Hispanic  background,  Latin  Americans 
thus  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  as  we  shall  see  by  looking 
at  such  topics  as  religion,  education,  and  their  happy  custom  of 
‘fiesta.  It  should  also  be  added  that  Latin  American  culture  is 
undoubtedly  developing  and  growing  stronger.  Many  differences 
will  remain;  but  with  the  radio,  television,  schools,  increased  travel 
and  other  influences,  Latin  Americans  are  coming  to  understand 
their  culture  better  and  to  be  proud  of  the  best  that  is  in  it,  just 
as  we  are  doing  in  Canada  with  our  own. 

(b)  Religion.  One  of  the  strongest  forces  in  Latin  American 
civilization  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Unlike  Canada  and  the  United 
States  there  is  very  little  Protestantism  in  Latin  America,  and 
many  countries  have  an  established’  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
That  is,  it  is  recognized  by  the  government  as  the  official  church  of 
the  country,  it  is  supported  by  taxes,  and  its  privileges  and  special 
position  are  backed  by  law.  At  the  same  time  the  government  may 
have  a  good  deal  of  control  over  appointing  clergy  to  high  church 
posts. 

When  there  is  an  established  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a  Latin 
American  state  other  religions  are  usually  allowed  or  ‘tolerated’. 
Indeed,  this  toleration  is  often  written  right  into  the  constitution. 
Even  then,  however,  there  may  not  be  much  actual  toleration, 
except  for  foreigners,  who  can  usually  have  their  own  little 
churches.  In  general  there  is  less  freedom  for  different  religions 
in  Latin  America  than  in  North  America,  except  where  the  Church 
has  been  dis  established  and  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  special 
powers  by  some  ‘anti-clerical’  movement. 

Anti-clericalism  means  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  Church 
in  state  or  public  affairs,  and  generally  in  everyday  life  in  matters 
that  do  not  seem  to  be  basically  concerned  with  religion.  Anti- 
clericalism  has  been  strong  in  some  Latin  American  countries,  and 
is  a  result  of  the  very  great  power  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  attack  religious  beliefs.  Indeed,  Latin  Americans  who  are 
convinced  Roman  Catholics  may  be  anti-clericals,  feeling  that  the 
Church  is  being  kept  from  its  true  religious  purpose  by  being 
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The  development  of  architecture  in  Latin 
America  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  this 
modem  church  with  the  traditional  church 
in  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


too  much  bound  up  with 
the  things  of  this  world. 
When  an  anticlerical 
movement  has  succeeded 
in  disestablishing  the 
Church  in  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  (called  ‘separ¬ 
ating  the  Church  from 
the  State’)  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people 
has  usually  continued 
unchanged.  This  lasting 
loyalty,  of  course,  goes 


back  to  colonial  days  and 
to  the  missionaries  and  teachers  of  that  period. 

Anti-clericalism  first  became  strong  at  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  for  independence,  when  it  was  felt  that  Church  leaders  often 
held  to  the  old  rule  of  Spain  and  were  opposed  to  liberty  and 
democracy.  So,  anti  clerical  ‘Liberal’  movements  appeared  in  the 
new  republics  with  the  aim  of  removing  the  power  of  the  Church 
from  government,  reducing  its  hold  on  education,  and  dividing  up 
its  wealth  and  landed  estates.  Against  these  Liberal  parties  were 
Conservatives  who  opposed  dis-establishing  the  Church,  or  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  privileges  or  property.  There  were  Liberal  and 
Conservative  dictators  too,  who 
reduced  or  increased  the  Church 
authority  in  their  time.  Thus  the 
struggle  over  the  rights  of  the 
Church  has  very  often  played  a 
great  part  in  Latin  American 
politics. 

Today  this  struggle  over 
Church  power  in  the  State  is  by 
no  means  ended,  though  it  is  often 
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waged  by  other  parties  with  other  names.  In  some  countries,  settle¬ 
ments  have  been  reached.  In  Uruguay  and  Chile,  for  example,  a  set¬ 
tlement  approved  by  the  Church  has  been  made  whereby  it  has 
been  dis-established  but  has  kept  its  properties  and  control  of  its 
schools.  Argentina  has  largely  separated  Church  and  state,  and  so 
has  Brazil  with  very  little  bitterness.  In  Mexico,  however,  there 
were  violent  quarrels  of  Church  and  state  which  led  not  just  to  an 
anti-clerical,  but  to  an  anti-religious  movement.  In  the  disordered 
years  of  1910-20,  many  Mexican  churches  were  closed  by  the 
revolutionary  governments.  Government  attacks  on  the  church  in 
Mexico  have  since  ceased,  though  it  remains  dis-established— which 
may  spell  future  trouble.  In  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
never  been  a  real  anti-clerical  movement. 

Thus,  we  find  a  more  mixed  religious  scene  in  Latin  America 
than  you  might  think  at  first  sight.  There  are  church  parties  and 
opposing  anti-clericals,  keenly  religious  people  and  others  who  pay 
only  lip-service  to  religion.  There  are  also  small  minorities  of 
Protestants  and  other  denominations  in  some  countries.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  remain  devout  Roman  Catholics,  however;  even 
though  in  the  Indian  lands  Christianity  is  sometimes  a  thin  layer 
over  the  ancient  Indian  customs.  But  whether  the  scene  is  mixed 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  found  every¬ 
where,  and  is  a  powerful,  vital  part  of  Latin  American  civilization. 

(c)  Education.  Since  the  Church  was  completely  in  control  of 
education  in  Latin  America  in  times  past,  it  has  left  a  very  strong 
mark  on  it  and  still  plays  a  large  part.  Where  the  Church  is  still 
established,  the  school  system  is  in  its  control,  though  backed  by 
public  funds.  Where  it  has  been  dis-established,  there  are  neverthe¬ 
less  a  great  many  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  universities.  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  others,  however,  have  a  general  system  of 
public  education  under  government  control,  as  we  find  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

In  any  case,  whether  there  is  state  education  or  church  education, 
it  is  far  less  widespread  in  its  effect  than  in  North  America.  Illiter¬ 
acy,  the  inability  to  read  and  write,  is  a  grave  problem  in  Latin 
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America,  because  illiteracy  means  ignorance,  which  blocks  progress 
and  makes  democratic  government  impossible.  Illiteracy,  as  we 
might  expect,  is  worst  in  Central  America  and  the  Indian  lands  of 
the  Andes.  In  Bolivia,  probably  over  80  per  cent  cannot  read  and 
write.  In  Central  America,  outside  of  Costa  Rica,  about  75  per  cent 
are  illiterate.  Elsewhere,  the  figure  is  less,  though  still  great  enough: 
about  55  per  cent  in  Brazil,  40  in  Cuba,  and  20  in  Argentina.  Chile 
and  Uruguay  have  the  best  national  educational  systems,  and  the 
least  illiteracy.  Mexico  has  made  great  advances  in  this  century, 
cutting  illiteracy  between  1910  and  1940  from  70  to  45  per  cent. 
Her  ‘educational  revolution’  still  goes  on,  with  little  schools  that 
above  all  give  practical  training,  spreading  through  her  Indian 
villages. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  judge  Latin  American  education 
by  Canadian  standards.  The  large  backward  groups  of  Indians  and 
Negroes  made  a  serious  problem,  and  in  general  there  was  less 
money  for  education  than  in  Canada.  Moreover,  until  recently, 
education  was  thought  to  be  for  the  ruling  classes;  training  every¬ 
one  for  citizenship  seemed  unnecessary.  Schools  were  largely  lim¬ 
ited  to  towns  and  prepared  boys  for  the  universities,  the  law,  and 
the  Church.  Most  girls  received  little  or  no  schooling,  since  Latin 
Americans  believed  that  women’s  place  was  in  the  home,  and  that 
they  did  not  need  preparation  for  the  world  outside. 

Now  this  is  changing  rapidly.  Rural  education  is  increasing,  and 
most  Latin  Americans  live  in  the  countryside.  Girls  are  going  through 
the  universities,  as  women’s  place  is  altering.  Technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  now  being  given.  Furthermore,  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Latin  American  education  have  been  maintained.  For  we 
should  not  forget  that,  if  in  times  past  Latin  America  educated  only 
a  small  group,  it  trained  them  very  thoroughly,  especially  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  literature  and  the  arts.  The  four-century-old  University  of 
Mexico  and  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  are  world- 
famed.  Big  modem  institutions  are  the  National  University  of 
Chile,  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  University  of  Monte- 
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video.  And  Colombians  are  very 
proud  of  their  new  ‘University 
City’  in  Bogota. 

Latin  American  students  are 
somewhat  different  from  Cana¬ 
dian:  not  only  (perhaps!)  be¬ 


cause  they  usually  work  very  hard,  but  because  they  prefer  politics 
to  sports.  They  have  been  active  in  many  a  revolution.  This  does 
not  just  mean  that  they  like  excitement,  but  that  they  are  earnestly 
interested  in  their  country’s  affairs  and  eager  to  improve  them— 
though  we  in  Canada  may  be  glad  that  our  students  do  not  seek 
to  do  so  through  revolutions. 

(d)  Literature  and  the  Arts.  Latin  Americans  are  very  fond  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  they  have  had  many  writers  and  artists 
famous  in  Latin  America,  but  little  if  at  all  known  in  Canada. 
Domingo  Sarmento,  for  example,  was  not  only  an  historian  and 
teacher,  but  one  of  Argentina’s  greatest  presidents.  Jose  Rodo,  Latin 
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America  s  most  famous  modem  essayist,  set  forth  in  his  essay  Ariel 
the  spirit  of  Latin  America  as  contrasted  to  that  of  North  America. 
In  poetry,  the  greatest  name  of  all  is  that  of  Ruben  Dario,  a  Nica¬ 
raguan  of  mestizo  ancestry,  who  travelled  widely  through  Latin 
America  and  whose  work  really  belongs  to  all  its  countries.  Other 
great  poets  are  Rufino  Fombana  of  Venezuela,  who  wrote  some  of 
his  finest  poems  while  imprisoned  in  Caracas  for  denouncing  the 
evils  of  his  country’s  government,  and  Gabriela  Mistral,  a  Chilean 
woman  of  world-wide  renown,  and  particularly  beloved  in  her 
homeland. 

Latin  America  has  also  produced  fine  novelists,  like  Ricardo 
Guiraldes,  who  wrote  Don  Segundo  Sombra,  an  epic  story  of  the 
life  of  the  Argentine  gauchos,  or  Jose  Rivera,  who  described  the 
fierce  green  world  of  the  Amazon  in  his  novel  The  Vortex.  The 
Indians  and  their  importance  in  Latin  American  culture  have  also 
gready  interested  the  writers,  especially  in  countries  where  the 
Indians  are  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Huasipungo,  by  the 
Ecuadorean,  Jorge  Icaza,  tells  of  the  bitter  life  of  the  Indians  com¬ 
pared  with  their  great  Inca  past,  and  in  Mexico  many  books,  such 
as  Mariano  Azuela’s  The  Underdogs,  have  described  their  part  in 
the  great  Mexican  revolutions. 

This  interest  in  the  Indians  has  been  called  ‘Indianism’  and  it 
is  a  sign  of  a  growing  desire  to  have  a  literature  that  is  truly  Latin 
American.  For  long  years  Latin  American  writing  looked  to  Europe, 
not  only  to  Spain  and  Portugal  but  to  France.  Indeed  the  ‘City  of 
Light’,  Paris,  is  still  especially  revered  by  educated  Latin  Americans 
as  the  world’s  greatest  centre  of  culture.  Yet,  more  and  more  Latin 
American  writers  have  been  drawing  on  their  own  countryside, 
people,  and  history,  just  as  Canadian  writers  have  been  doing  for 
Canadian  literature. 

This  can  be  seen  in  Latin  America’s  arts,  too,  and  we  can  under¬ 
stand  this  because  Canadians  can  hear  Latin  American  music  and 
see  paintings  and  other  products  of  Latin  American  arts  and  crafts. 
For  example,  you  might  even  find  Latin  American  architecture 
copied  in  some  buildings  in  Canadian  towns,  and  certainly  in  many 
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parts  of  the  United  States,  where  you  can  see  the  red  tiled  roofs, 
plastered  walls  and  rounded  archways  of  typical  Latin  American 
construction.  Of  course,  such  architecture  is  suited  for  a  warm 
southern  climate,  and  often  looks  out  of  place  and  unreal  in  our 
northern  surroundings.  Yet  it  does  look  as  if  it  belongs— and  has 
deep  roots  too— in  the  great  southwest  of  the  United  States,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Florida,  all  of  which  was  once  Spanish  or  Mexican 
territory.  And  in  Latin  America  proper,  there  are  almost  every¬ 
where  the  splendid  domed  and  towered  churches,  decorated  with  or¬ 
nate  carvings  and  bright  colours,  the  rambling  hacienda  homes, 
built  about  a  shaded  central  patio  with  trees,  flowers  and  a  foun¬ 
tain,  as  well  as  many  handsome  modem  buildings,  to  prove  that 
architecture  is  one  of  the  finest  developments  in  Latin  American 
culture,  and  one  of  its  greatest  gifts  to  the  world. 

In  Latin  American  popular  music,  moreover,  something  native 
to  the  Americas  has  been  created  and  offered  to  people  everywhere. 
The  graceful  tango  of  Argentina,  the  lively  rhumba  of  Cuba,  the 
exciting  samba  of  Brazil,  all  echo  Latin  American  life  and  enrich 
the  whole  world.  To  a  large  extent  it  is  the  mixture  of  peoples  in 
Latin  America  that  is  responsible.  The  Negro  there  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  rhumba,  samba  and  conga,  all  of  which 
are  of  course  dances  as  well  a *  forms  of  music.  And  in  Trinidad 
the  Negro  has  mixed  his  inborn  musical  talent  still  further  with 
Latin  American  rhythms  to  produce  the  fascinating  calypso  songs— 
ballads,  news  reports,  folk  songs,  and  almost  anything  else,  sung 
to  a  very  special  kind  of  beat. 

Great  music  has  also  been  composed  by  building  on  these  popular 
refrains  and  folk  songs.  Hector  Villa-Lobos  of  Brazil,  the  greatest 
Latin  American  composer,  and  Carlo  Chavez  of  Mexico  are  among 
many  who  have  used  Negro  or  native  Indian  melodies.  Latin 
America  has  also  given  great  conductors  and  singers  to  the  world- 
conductors  like  the  Argentinian  Juan  Castro,  singers  like  Brazil's 
Bidu  Sayao  and  Peru's  Yma  Sumac  who  sings  haunting  Indian  melo¬ 
dies  from  the  Andes.  This  ‘Indian  princess'  has  an  astonishing  voice 
of  perhaps  wider  range  than  any  other  human  voice  ever  known. 


Painting  also  has  its  great 
names,  artists  who  have  drawn 
their  inspiration  from  truly 
Latin  American  sources.  Can- 
dido  Portinari  of  Brazil  and 
Quinquela  Martin  of  Argentina, 
for  example,  paint  the  life  of 
the  humble  workers  of  their 
countries— the  labourers  on  Braz¬ 
ilian  plantations,  the  dock  work¬ 
ers  and  sailors  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  Mexico  the  famed  Diego 
Rivera  paints  his  huge  murals 
depicting  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  peons  of  his  native  land. 
He  is  the  best  known  of  a  number  of  Mexican  mural  painters, 
among  them  Jose  Orozco,  who  have  here  developed  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  art  yet  produced  in  the  Americas.  Inspired  by  the 
Mexican  Revolution,  they  have  indeed  caught  its  spirit  and  spread 
it  on  the  walls  of  Mexico  City  for  all  to  see.  Here  are  the  misery 
and  hopes,  the  work  and  joys,  of  the  Mexican  common  people- 
all  painted  in  colours  and  forms  that  show  how  closely  this  great 
art  is  linked  to  Mexico's  ancient  Aztec  and  Maya  culture. 

Latin  America's  handicrafts  show  this  Indian  influence  too. 
Mexico  is  famous  for  its  crafts:  beautiful  hand-made  pottery  from 
little  village  workshops,  the  gay  blue  glassware  of  Guadalajara, 
the  lovely  silver  jewellery  of  Taxco,  the  finely  woven  serapes— which 
look  like  blankets  but  are  worn  by  the  peasants  as  cloaks,  with 
a  hole  cut  through  for  the  head.  In  the  Andes,  the  Indians  weave 
cloth  for  skirts  and  shawls  that  is  even  more  finely  made  than  the 
Mexican,  and  spin  the  wool  for  it  on  a  little  staff  dangling  from 
their  hands.  They  decorate  this  cloth  with  Inca  designs.  They 
also  make  delicate  silver  filigree  work,  sturdy  felt  hats,  and  gaily 
dyed  ponchos  or  blankets  from  llama’s  wool. 

Thus  we  see  how  fully  Latin  American  literature,  arts,  and 
crafts  are  developing,  drawing  inspiration  not  only  from  outside 
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but  even  more  in  recent  times  from  their  own  environment  and 
past.  They  should  still  be  called  Hispanic,  but  they  belong  to  the 
New  World.  In  adding  to  the  culture  of  the  Americas,  however, 
they  are  adding  much  that  is  colourful  and  interesting  to  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 


4.  Latin  Americans  in  Play  and  Relaxation 

One  of  Latin  America’s  most  general  and 
delightful  celebrations  is  the  happy  custom  of  ‘fiesta’.  A  fiesta  is 
a  holiday,  feast,  and  religious  celebration  all  rolled  into  one:  when 
everyone  drops  work  to  sing,  dance,  dress  up  and  enjoy  themselves 
as  cold  North  Americans  seldom  or  never  do.  It  had  its  origins 
usually  in  religious  festivals  brought  from  Spain  and  Portugal;  but 
the  fiesta  is  often  a  carrying-on  of  an  old  Indian  celebration  too, 
and  in  any  case  it  has  become  truly  Latin  American.  Each  country 
has  its  fiestas— each  district,  sometimes  each  village— as  a  patron 
saint’s  day  or  a  national  holiday  is  celebrated.  In  Mexico,  men, 
women  and  children  dress  up  in  beautiful  national  costumes  for 
fiestas— silver-laced  jackets,  sombreros,  and  embroidered  trousers; 
full  skirts,  lacy  mantillas  and  bright  jewellery.  In  Guatemala 
masked  Indian  dances  are  performed  on  fiesta  days  and  magnificent 
feathered  head  dresses  are  worn. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  celebration  is  the  carnival  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  when  for  three  days  and  nights  the  whole  city  is  given 
over  to  fun.  ‘Carnival’  comes  from  two  Latin  words  meaning  ‘fare¬ 
well  to  meat’,  and  the  carnival  is  held  in  the  three  days  before  Lent, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  world  gives  up  meat  for  the  forty  days 
to  follow.  In  Rio’s  carnival  the  streets  are  thronged  with  merry¬ 
makers  in  gay,  mad  costumes.  There  are  bands  playing  specially 
composed  tunes,  and  parades  and  singing  everywhere.  Crowds 
squirt  perfume  at  each  other,  throw  confetti,  dance  in  the  streets. 
This  is  Latin  America  at  its  happiest,  and  we  could  well  borrow 
some  of  its  spirit  of  harmless  fun. 


Other  kinds  of  Latin  American 
fun  might  not  seem  so  harmless  to 
us.  For  instance,  favourite  sports  in 
Mexico  are  the  bull-fight  and  cock 
fighting,  rather  cruel  by  our  stand¬ 
ards,  though  the  bull-fight  is  a 
colourful  spectacle,  with  much  cere¬ 
mony,  and  requiring  much  skill  by 
the  toreadors.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  though,  that  Brazilians  con¬ 
sider  the  bull-fight  cruel,  and  it  is 
not  found  in  their  country  nor  in 
Cuba.  Soccer  is  popular  as  a  crowd 
game  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and  other 
countries.  Baseball  has  many  follow¬ 
ers  from  Mexico  southwards,  and 
horse-racing  is  popular,  especially  in 
horse-loving  Argentina.  Cuba's  na¬ 
tional  jai  alai  (‘hy  ly'),  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fast  squash  or  courtball,  is 
gaining  more  and  more  attention  in 
the  United  States.  Tennis  is  also 
popular  in  Latin  America,  and  golf 
increasingly  so. 

In  his  interest  in  these  sports  you 
can  see  that  the  Latin  American, 
at  least  in  the  cities,  is  much  like  the 
Canadian  or  American.  But  on  the 
whole  there  is  less  amateur  sport  in 
Latin  America.  People  are  watchers 
rather  than  players,  though  the 
watchers  are  on  the  increase  in 
North  America  too. 

The  Latin  American  does  not  on¬ 
ly  play  for  his  relaxation,  however. 
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In  the  hotter  regions  especially,  he  relaxes  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  shutting  up  shop  and  enjoying  a  rest  or  sleep.  This  is  really 
a  wise  custom  in  tropic  heat,  although  North  American  visitors 
can  sometimes  not  get  used  to  the  ‘waste’  of  time.  Latin  Americans 
in  the  towns  also  like  to  take  time  out  from  work  quite  often 
for  little  cups  of  coffee  in  sidewalk  cafes. 

In  general  Latin  American  life  is  more  easy-going  than  our 
own.  The  outlook  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  climate,  is  responsible 
for  this.  The  Latin  American  does  not  feel  that  a  tremendous 
ambition  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life,  and  he  has  no  great 
respect  for  the  man  always  struggling  to  ‘get  ahead’.  He  prefers 
to  enjoy  life  as  it  comes.  This,  of  course,  can  be  both  good  and  bad. 
North  Americans  with  their  bustling  energy  often  live  under 
strains  and  tensions  and  fail  to  get  the  best  out  of  life;  while  Latin 
Americans  with  their  more  leisurely  ways  have  had  a  slower  rate 
of  advance  and  a  much  lower  standard  of  living.  Perhaps  the  best 
would  be  to  try  to  combine  some  of  our  own  with  the  Latin 
American’s  attitude  to  life. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  no  right  to  look  down  on  Latin  Americans 
because  they  are  different.  Some  of  us  might  call  them  lazy  and 
backward:  some  of  them  in  turn  think  that  we  in  North  America 
are  greedy,  and  in  our  own  way  uneducated,  because  too  many 
of  us  think  only  of  material  things,  of  getting  more  of  this  or 

that,  and  not  of  making  life  pleas¬ 
ant,  rewarding  or  dignified.  Latin 
America’s  cities  show  the  love  of 
dignity  and  beauty  in  their  parks, 
public  buildings,  and  lovely  boule¬ 
vards,  such  as  the  Prado  in  Havana; 
though  too  often  behind  these 
there  are  terrible  crowded  and 
poverty  stricken  areas.  We  build 
super-highways,  often  to  rush 
somewhere  without  seeing  much; 
and  we  do  not  usually  ‘waste’ 
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land  in  parks  if  factories  can  be  built  on  it.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
there  are  sidewalks  with  beautiful  designs  in  tiny  mosaic  tiles, 
a  different  design  for  each  street.  But  would  we  be  bothered 
to  lay  them? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  North  Americans  are  wholly  wrong.  As 
for  the  sidewalks,  for  example,  we  pay  our  workers  too  much 
to  be  able  to  have  them  laboriously  dropping  in  one  tile  after 
another.  But  we  in  North  America  should  see  that  if  Latin 
Americans  have  shortcomings  in  our  eyes,  like  revolutions, 
low  standards  of  living,  and  illiteracy,  so  we  have  in  theirs.  The 
Americas,  indeed,  have  much  they  can  learn  from  each  other,  if 
they  approach  one  another  in  friendship  and  the  desire  to 
understand. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Prepare  a  map  showing  the  areas  of  Latin  America  populated  chiefly 
by  Indians,  by  Europeans  and  by  Negroes.  (1,  a,  b  and  c) 

2.  Discuss  the  dgnificance  of  the  lack  of  colour  and  racial  problems  to 
be  found  in  Brazil.  (1,  c) 

3.  Have  a  class  discussion  on  the  reasons  for  unsetded  government  in 
the  Latin  American  countries.  (2,  b) 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  two  parts.  Let  one  part  prepare  the  views  of  a 
Liberal  party  and  the  other  part  those  of  a  Conservative  party 
in  regard  to  the  role  of  the  Church  in  the  life  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans.  (3,  b) 

5.  Divide  the  class  into  committees  and  prepare  information  showing 
the  relationship  between  education,  natural  resources  and  standard 
of  living.  Compare  countries  such  as  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Norway. 
(3,0 

6.  Prepare  a  mural  depicting  many  of  the  crafts  for  which  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  are  famous.  (3,  d) 

7.  Prepare  a  shadow  play  depicting  a  ‘fiesta'.  (4) 

8.  Have  a  panel  discussion  describing  various  sports  which  are  played 
in  Latin  America  and  comparing  them  with  sports  in  this  country. 
(4) 


Facts  to  Know 

1.  List  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  differences  between  South 
America  and  ourselves.  (1) 

2.  (a)  In  what  way  were  the  Indians  of  South  America  treated 
differently  from  the  Indians  of  North  America  when  the  white 
settlers  arrived?  (1,  a) 

(b)  Explain  the  terms,  'mestizo ,  ‘mulatto',  and  ‘zambo’.  (1,  a  and  c) 

3.  List  the  main  factors  which  have  made  it  difficult  to  operate  a 
democratic  form  of  government  in  Latin  America.  (2,  b) 

4.  List  some  of  the  main  features  of  Latin  American  culture.  (3) 
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5.  In  what  ways  are  Latin  American  university  students  different 
from  Canadian  students?  (3,  c) 

6.  List  four  Latin  American  writers  and  mention  some  of  the  topics 
about  which  they  wrote.  (3,  d) 

7.  In  what  ways  have  Latin  American  countries  contributed  to  our 
enjoyment  in  the  field  of  music?  (3,  d) 

8.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  ‘fiesta?  (4) 

(b)  Compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  easy  going 
pace  of  life  in  Latin  America  as  compared  with  that  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 
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UNIT  THIRTEEN 


CANADA,  AN  AMERICAN  NATION 


1.  Ho iv  Canada  is  Governed 

2.  Some  Main  Features  of  Canadian  Society 

3.  The  Culture  of  Canada 


Since  Canada  is  a  member  of  the  world 
wide  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  other  American  countries 
have  sometimes  considered  her  as  less  ‘American’  than  they  are 
themselves.  Yet  Canada  is  just  as  much  an  American  nation  as  any 
in  the  New  World.  Like  all  the  others  she  was  shaped  both  by  the 
forces  of  American  geography  and  by  the  influences  which  her 
settlers  brought  from  Europe.  Her  economy  has  grown  in  much 
the  same  way:  at  first  depending  on  a  few  main  raw  materials  for 
sale  abroad,  but  later  producing  many  kinds  of  goods,  including 
more  and  more  manufactures.  And  finally  Canada,  no  less  than 
other  American  countries,  has  become  an  independent  nation  in 
the  New  World,  no  longer  controlled  from  the  Old. 

Nevertheless,  though  Canada  is  an  American  nation,  she  has  a 
character  all  her  own.  First  of  all,  unlike  any  of  the  others  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  so  she  has  lasting  ties  outside 
the  western  hemisphere.  Moreover,  as  a  partner  in  this  great  free 
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Commonwealth,  she  owes  allegiance  to  its  Head,  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  who  is  Queen  of  Canada  just  as  she  is  Queen  of  the  other  Com¬ 
monwealth  lands.  Under  the  monarchy  Canada  has  her  own  free 
and  independent  government.  Yet  all  the  other  American  countries 
are  republics. 

Secondly,  Canada  alone  in  the  Americas  has  gained  nationhood 
through  gradual,  peaceful  change  in  relations  with  her  mother 
country,  Great  Britain,  and  not  by  armed  revolution.  We  might 
say  that  the  other  American  countries  were  like  sons  or  daughters 


who  quarrelled  violently  with  their  families  as  they  were  growing 
up,  and  so  broke  away  forever;  while  Canada  won  full  recognition 
of  her  ‘grown-up  rights  without  a  family  break,  and  so  today  can 
still  work  with  the  family  in  equal  and  friendly  partnership— not 
such  an  unwise  way  of  doing  things!  Thanks  largely  to  this  less 
violent  kind  of  growing  up,  Canada  has  the  best  record  for  peace 
and  order  in  the  Americas.  She  has  not  only  avoided  the  many 
dictatorships  and  revolutions  of  Latin  America,  but  also  a  bloody 
civil  war  such  as  the  United  States  went  through. 

Thirdly,  Canada  is  marked  off  from  all  other  American  countries 
because  she  alone  is  a  nation  of  two  great  communities  of  people, 
one  speaking  French,  the  other  English,  and  each  with  a  deep- 
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rooted  culture  of  its  own.  Canada  in  many  ways  is  like  the  United 
States:  but  that  big  English-speaking  country  has  no  such  division 
into  two  main  cultural  groups.  Instead  Canada’s  two  streams  of 
culture  rather  suggest  Latin  America,  where,  as  we  know,  Indian 
and  Hispanic  influences  are  often  found  together.  Yet  even  in  Latin 
America  there  is  in  each  nation,  one  'ruling  culture  and  one  lan¬ 
guage,  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  In  Canada,  however,  though  the 
English-speaking  group  is  larger  and  more  widespread,  the  French- 
speaking  group  still  strongly  keeps  up  its  own  ways. 

Clearly  then,  Canada  is  a  particular  kind  of  American  nation, 
and  her  civilization  deserves  a  special  look.  Now  that  we  have  been 
all  around  the  Americas  in  earlier  units,  we  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  country  even  better  than  we  did  before. 


I .  How  Canada  is  Governed 

We  may  well  begin  with  something  quite 
specially  Canadian,  our  system  of  government,  which  is  a  blend  of 
British  and  United  States  practices,  with  some  Canadian  additions, 
made  to  fit  our  own  particular  needs.  Of  course,  British,  United 
States  and  Canadian  government  all  have  a  lot  in  common,  since 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  learned  from  Britain  the  all- 
important  idea  of  representative,  limited  government,  which  rests 
on  the  rule  of  law  and  the  consent  of  the  people. 

(a)  The  British  Share  in  Our  Government.  Nevertheless  the 
Canadian  kind  of  representative  government— or  Parliamentary 
government— has  stayed  far  closer  to  the  British  model  than  has  the 
Congressional  system  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  we  call  our 
national  law-making  body  ‘Parliament’,  but  it  follows  age-old  cus¬ 
toms  and  valuable  methods  that  were  developed  in  the  British 
‘Mother  of  Parliaments’  in  its  long  struggle  to  find  ways  by  which 
men  could  govern  themselves  in  freedom.  The  Parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  Britain  gave  to  Canada. 

In  this  Parliamentary  system  Canada,  like  Britain,  still  has  the 
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Crown  and  is  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  who  in  Canada 
of  course,  is  represented  by  the  Governor-General.  To  understand 
this,  we  should  remember  that  the  word  Crown  has  two  meanings. 
One  means  the  beautiful  piece  of  jewellery  placed  on  the  Queen’s 
head  at  Coronation.  The  other,  and  more  important,  refers  to 
something  we  cannot  see.  It  means  the  full  powers  of  the  nation’s 
government.  These  powers,  which  we  call  the  powers  of  the  Crown, 
are  controlled,  as  we  know,  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet, 
who  form  the  'Queen’s  Ministers’  or  the  ‘Ministers  of  the  Crown’. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  Crown  has  far  more  than  a  romantic  or 
sentimental  value,  even  though  we  may  certainly  feel  warm  senti¬ 
ments  toward  the  monarchy  for  its  public  service  and  deep  devotion 
to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Crown  is,  in  fact,  the  legal  and  necessary  head  of  our  Par¬ 
liamentary  kind  of  government.  Though  the  Prime  Minister  with 
his  Cabinet  is  the  real  holder  of  power,  he  uses  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown.  And  while  he  is  a  party  leader,  who  may  come  and  go, 
the  Crown  is  always  there,  above  all  parties,  standing  for  the  whole 
nation  in  dignity  and  permanence.  The  Crown  thus  does  a  lot  to 
give  the  people  a  sense  of  unity  and  loyalty,  and  loyalty  can  be  a 
most  valuable  cement,  holding  men  together  and  encouraging 
them  to  do  their  duties  as  responsible  citizens.  Moreover,  the 
Crown  gives  the  nation  strength  by  connecting  it  with  valuable  old 
traditions,  while  under  it  the  government  can  still  be  altered  as 
often  as  necessary  to  meet  the  lat¬ 
est  needs  of  modem  times.  In¬ 
deed,  this  kind  of  monarchy  keeps 
quite  as  up-to-date  as  the  most 
‘streamlined’  kind  of  democratic 
republican  rule! 

Another  very  important  part  of 
our  government  which  we  gained 
from  Britain  is  the  cabinet  system. 

According  to  this,  the  Cabinet, 
the  key  governing  body  led  by 
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the  Prime  Minister,  is  drawn  from  Parliament  and  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  vote.  When  the  people  have  elected  a  Parliament,  a 
Cabinet  (or  government’)  is  formed  from  the  leaders  of  the  major¬ 
ity  group  in  that  body.  But  if  this  Cabinet  loses  its  majority  support 
in  Parliament  in  a  Vote  of  no  confidence’,  as  it  is  called,  it  must 
resign,  and  a  new  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  take  over  that  do 
have  Parliament’s  support. 

This  Canadian  or  British  system,  where  the  Cabinet  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  Parliament  for  its  actions,  is  often  called  ‘responsible  govern¬ 
ment’,  and  it  is  very  different  from  the  system  in  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  does  have  a  cabinet  (composed 
as  in  Canada  of  the  heads  of  the  main  government  departments) 
but  he  chooses  its  members  wherever  he  sees  fit.  They  do  not  sit  in 
Congress,  as  our  Cabinet  Ministers  sit  in  Parliament,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cabinet  is  not  ‘responsible’  to  Congress  as  ours  is  to  Parliament. 
Besides,  the  President  himself,  once  elected,  is  in  office  for  his  set 
four-year  term,  whether  Congress  comes  to  oppose  him  or  not.  He 
cannot  be  replaced  before  his  term  is  up,  as  would  happen  in  Can¬ 
ada  if  Parliament  lost  confidence  in  a  Prime  Minister. 

Thus  the  Canadian  cabinet  system  has  more  flexibility  than  the 
United  States  plan,  and  there  are  other  advantages  as  well.  For  one 
thing,  since  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  members  of  his  government 
sit  also  as  members  of  Parliament,  they  can  readily  enter  debate 
there,  meet  criticisms,  or  supply  information.  They  are  really  a  part 
of  Parliament,  but  in  the  United  States  the  President  and  his  chief 
officials  are  not  part  of  Congress.  There  is  not  the  same  close  rela¬ 
tionship  when  they  talk  before  it  as  visitors,  and  friction  often 
develops. 

Hence,  indeed,  there  may  be  clashes  of  President  and  Congress 
that  hold  up  American  policies,  and  may  even  make  it  hard  for  other 
countries  to  decide  what  is  the  American  policy— that  of  President 
or  Congress.  This  state  of  affairs  can  arise  because  of  the  ‘separation 
of  powers’,  since  the  American  Constitution  allows  President  and 
Congress  to  do  certain  things  or  block  certain  things  independent 
of  one  another.  There  is  no  such  separation  of  powers  under  the  cab- 
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inet  system,  and  thus  not  the  same  possibility  of  clashes.  A  Prime 
Minister  and  Cabinet  have  sweeping  powers  while  they  have  Parlia¬ 
ment's  support;  but  if  they  lose  it,  one  of  two  things  happens  to 
prevent  a  long  drawn-out  struggle  in  government  such  as  may 
occur  in  the  United  States.  Either  the  Cabinet  resigns  and  a  new 
one  suitable  to  Parliament  is  formed,  or  the  government  goes  to 
the  people'  by  calling  an  election,  to  see  if  a  new  Parliament  will 
give  them  the  support  they  need.  In  either  case— and  the  second 
is  more  usual  nowadays— the  two  bodies  would  be  brought  into 
line. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  modem  party  politics  have  made  the 
American  and  Canadian  systems  more  similar  in  other  ways. 
In  both  countries  you  vote  for  party  candidates,  and  when  in 
Canada  you  vote  for  a  candidate  of  one  party  to  be  your  member 
in  Parliament  you  know  that,  actually,  if  his  side  gets  a  majority 
there,  the  leader  of  his  party  will  organize  the  Cabinet  and  become 
the  Prime  Minister.  In  other  words  you  are  really  voting  to  make  a 
party  leader  Prime  Minister,  as 


the  American  votes  to  make  one 
President.  Moreover,  because 
modem  party  ties  are  strong,  you 
expect  today  that  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  followers  in  Parliament  will 
continue  to  vote  for  him  and  keep 
his  Cabinet  in  office.  And  so  a 
Canadian  government  now  gener¬ 
ally  lasts  for  the  ‘life’  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment;  that  is,  for  something  close 
to  the  term  of  five  years,  after 
which  a  new  election  must  be 
held  in  any  case,  whereas  the 
American  President  has  his  set 
term  of  four  years. 

Nevertheless,  a  Canadian  Cab- 
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inet  always  can  be  overthrown  by  Parliament,  especially  if  the  par¬ 
ties  there  are  closely  balanced  in  numbers,  and  an  election  still  can 
be  called  at  almost  any  time.  This  again  makes  the  Canadian  sys¬ 
tem  more  flexible  than  the  American,  and  allows  for  changing  the 
government  in  an  emergency.  No  one  would  suggest  that  Cana¬ 
dian  government  is  without  faults,  but  for  many  reasons  we  in 
Canada  can  be  proud  that  we  have  such  an  effective  system  for 
carrying  on  democratic  government. 

There  are  many  other  inheritances  from  Britain  in  the  field 
of  Canadian  government,  and  of  these  perhaps  British  law  is  the 
most  important.  The  United  States  certainly  shares  with  Canada 
the  great  body  of  English  Common  Law  that  runs  far  back  into 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  Canadian  law  and  law  courts  again  follow 
the  British  model  more  closely.  Canadians  like  to  think,  indeed, 
that  ‘British  justice’,  and  a  belief  in  law  and  order  brought  from 
Britain,  are  strong  reasons  why  their  country  has  not  had  the 
amount  of  lawlessness  and  crime  that  has  sometimes  been  found 
in  the  United  States. 

Another  feature  which  also  makes  Canadian  law  more  like 
British  is  the  fact  that  judges  are  not  elected  by  the  people  but  are 
all  appointed  by  the  national  government  for  life.  In  the  United 
States  the  judges  who  sit  in  the  higher  courts  are  also  appointed, 
but  many  state  court  judges  are  elected,  and  this  can  mean  that 
they  ’play  politics’,  or  may  be  influenced  by  their  desires  for  re- 
election.  In  general,  the  whole  idea  of  electing  people  to  every  sort 
of  office  is  far  less  widespread  in  Canada  than  across  the  border. 
We  can  see  this  in  the  field  of  local  government  especially,  where 
Canadians  usually  prefer  to  elect  just  a  few  main  groups  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  let  them  appoint  the  officials,  rather  than  voting  for 
large  numbers  of  office-holders  as  in  the  United  States.  Here  again 
we  follow  British  rather  than  American  example,  and  on  the  whole 
our  practice  of  thus  avoiding  too  much  election  politics  seems  a 
desirable  one. 

In  any  case,  it  is  plain  that  in  ways  both  great  and  small  Britain 
has  vastly  influenced  Canadian  government:  from  the  Crown, 
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Parliament,  and  cabinet  system,  in  both  national  and  provincial 
governments,  down  to  colourful  customs  in  the  law  courts,  or  in  the 
running  of  our  municipal  governments.  To  all  these  British  in¬ 
fluences,  Canada  has  added  her  own  ways  of  doing  things,  however, 
so  that  our  system  of  government  is  by  now  truly  Canadian. 

(b)  The  American  Share  and  the  Federal  System.  At  first 
sight  United  States  and  Canadian  government  might  seem  to  have 
one  big  feature  in  common:  the  fact  that  they  are  both  based  on 
written  constitutions,  the  United  States  Constitution  of  1787,  and 
the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  with  its  later  amendments. 
However,  only  a  part  of  the  Canadian  constitution  is  actually  written 
down.  While  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  deals  with  all 
the  main  parts  of  American  government,  the  British  North  America 
Act  really  only  covers  the  arrangements  for  the  federal  union  that 
was  brought  about  by  Confederation  in  1867.  Thus  this  Act  does 
not  deal  with  the  workings  of  Parliamentary  government  or  the 
cabinet  system,  which  were  already  well  established  in  the  separate 
Canadian  colonies  before  the  union  of  1867.  Indeed,  it  nowhere 
mentions  the  Cabinet  or  the  Prime  Minister,  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  Canadian  government. 

Because  a  constitution  is  not  written  down  in  one  place,  does 
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not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  does  not  exist.  It  may  be  found  instead 
in  rules  of  law,  in  historic  grants  of  liberties  like  Magna  Carta,  in 
major  acts  of  Parliament,  and  above  all,  in  what  are  called  the 
conventions’,  that  is  the  firmly  established  customs,  of  government. 

Many  people  believe  that  such  an  unwritten  constitution  is 
closer  to  actual  facts  of  government  and  more  adjustable  to  chang¬ 
ing  times,  than  a  single  rigid  document,  which  tries  to  put  every¬ 
thing  down  permanently,  and  all  at  once.  At  any  rate,  Canada  has 
followed  British  practice  in  not  setting  forth  a  complete  overall  plan 
of  government,  and  not  writing  down  her  views  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizen  in  a  Declaration  of  Independence  or  a 
Bill  of  Rights— though  she  believes  in  these  rights  no  less  than  the 
United  States  does.  The  fact  is,  that  here  as  in  Britain,  we  look  to 
the  law  courts  and  to  Parliament  to  protect  our  rights  when  need 
arises,  rather  than  to  certain  ruling  documents,  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  one  very  important  part  of  the  Canadian  constitu¬ 
tion  is  written,  and  had  to  be;  for  a  federal  union  that  divides  power 
between  a  central  government  and  provincial  governments  naturally 
has  to  have  the  rules  for  the  division  set  down.  And  so  the  British 
North  America  Act,  as  the  written  part  of  the  Canadian  constitu¬ 
tion  is  called,  described  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Dominion  and 
to  the  provinces,  and  also  outlined  the  framework  of  the  new  Do¬ 
minion  Parliament.  In  doing  all  this  it  came  quite  close  to  certain 
parts  of  the  American  Constitution. 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation,  who  planned  the  federal  system 
set  forth  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  were  certainly  much 
influenced  by  the  system  they  saw  in  the  United  States.  Britain  did 
not  have  a  federal  system,  and  the  example  of  the  United  States 
was  very  helpful,  since  Canadians  would  face  the  same  problems 
of  distance  and  regional  feelings  as  the  Americans  had  faced  in 
putting  their  nation*  together.  A  central  government  to  handle 
national  matters,  act'd  state  or  provincial  governments  for  regional 
or  local  affairs,  was  the  best  answer  for  Canada  as  well  as  for  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  because  Canada  had  the  special  problem  of 
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combining  both  French  and  English-speaking  peoples,  a  federal 
plan  was  even  more  necessary,  so  that  the  particular  interests  of  the 
French  Canadians  in  Quebec  could  be  protected  under  their  own 
provincial  government. 

But,  though  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  paid  careful  attention 
to  the  United  States  federal  system  they  also  changed  it  considerably 
for  Canada,  to  avoid  what  they  thought  were  its  weak  points  and 
to  make  it  fit  in  better  with  the  practices  of  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  also  wanted  to  keep.  Besides,  when  they  were 
planning  a  Canadian  federal  union,  the  United  States  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  terrible  Civil  War— which  seemed  largely  due  to  the 
American  states  having  had  too  much  power  in  their  federal  system, 
so  that  the  Southern  States  had  been  able  to  defy  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  and  withdraw  from  the  union. 

In  the  United  States  Constitution,  you  see,  the  central  or  national 
government  had  been  given  only  certain  named  powers,  while 
everything  else  had  been  left  to  the  states— which  seemed  to  make 
them  the  stronger.  It  was  decided  to  reverse  this  in  Canada,  and 
therefore  the  Canadian  provinces 
were  given  only  certain  named 
powers,  and  nothing  beyond 
these.  The  federal  government 
on  the  other  hand,  though  it  was 
given  a  list  of  powers,  was  also 
given  any  remaining,  that  is,  un¬ 
named  or  ‘reserve’  power.  It  was 
plainly  to  be  the  greater  author¬ 
ity. 

Yet  later  decisions  of  the  law 
courts,  after  the  time  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  Confederation,  tended  to 
give  increased  power  to  the  prov¬ 
inces  and  limited  the  ‘reserve’  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Dominion.  And  so 
the  Rowell-Sirois  Commission, 
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mentioned  in  an  earlier  unit,  was  set  up  in  1937  to  inquire  into 
the  workings  of  the  Canadian  federal  system.  The  chief  problem 
was  that  the  national  government  had  money  to  take  on  new  tasks 
of  government,  but  lacked  power  to  do  so,  while  the  provinces  had 
the  power  but  lacked  the  money.  Federal-provincial  agreements 
during  and  since  the  Second  World  War  have  eased  this  problem, 
however,  and  power  and  money  have  thus  been  more  effectively 
shared  in  the  Canadian  federal  system. 

Many  other  similarities  and  differences  between  the  federal 
systems  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  could  be  pointed  out. 
The  Canadian  Supreme  Court,  for  instance,  like  the  American, 
now  has  the  final  word  as  to  whether  a  law  properly  falls  within 
the  fields  of  federal  or  provincial  governments,  or  whether  it  is,  as 
we  say,  ‘ultra  vires’  that  is,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Parliament 
which  has  passed  it.  Except  for  this,  however,  the  Canadian  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  far  less  power  over  Canadian  acts  of  Parliament 
than  the  American  has  over  acts  of  Congress. 

Also,  the  Canadian  federal  Houses  of  Parliament  are  somewhat 
like  the  Houses  of  Congress,  in  that  the  Senate  in  each  of  them 
represents  the  various  states  or  provinces  equally,  while  the  lower 
House  in  each  is  drawn  from  the  whole  country  according  to  popu¬ 
lation.  Yet  again,  the  Canadian  Senate  is  appointed  for  life  by  the 
federal  government,  while  American  Senators  are  regularly  elected 
by  the  people.  Furthermore,  the  Canadian  Senate  has  much  less 
to  do  than  the  American  Senate,  while  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  is  far  more  powerful  than  the  American  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  Canada,  for  example,  the  Cabinet  stands  or  falls  by 
the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone. 

Finally,  there  are  many  American  influences  to  be  seen  in  the 
day-to-day  workings  of  Canadian  politics.  Canadian  political  parties 
that  have  so  much  to  do  with  government  and  Parliament,  are  much 
like  American  parties  in  their  make-up.  They  too  are  large  con¬ 
tinent-wide  groupings  of  various  regional  interests,  and  the  ideas 
that  they  stand  for  are  often  rather  general  or  vague.  Yet  such  broad 
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parties  are  a  vital  part  of  making  government  work  in  a  huge  North 
American  country  like  ours  or  the  United  States. 

So  we  have  in  Canada  a  unique  and  most  interesting  mixture  of 
British  and  American  government  adapted  and  changed  by  the 
Canadian  people  to  suit  their  own  needs.  On  the  whole  we  can  be 
pleased  with  the  honest,  efficient,  democratic  rule  it  has  given  our 
country.  It  will  be  up  to  you  as  responsible  citizens  to  see  it  is 
kept  that  way. 


2.  Some  Main  Features  of  Canadian  Society 


(a)  The  Canadian  Character.  It  is  often 
said  Canadians  and  Americans  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  them  apart.  The  speech  of  English-speaking  Canadians  is  little 
different  from  that  of  the  northern  United  States.  Citizens  of  both 
countries  buy  much  the  same  standard  products,  live  in  the  same 
kinds  of  houses,  drive  the  same  makes  of  cars,  read  many  of  the 
same  magazines,  and  so  on.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadians 
and  Americans  yearly  visit  each  other  s  country  without  feeling  they 
are  in  a  foreign  land  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  Canada  is  simply  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  United  States.  Just  as  our  geography  and  history 
differ  from  those  of  our  neighbours  so  do  our  social  customs  and 
habits.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  these  are  more  conservative 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  Canadians  have  in 
some  ways  been  more  orderly  and  law-abiding  than  Americans. 
We  have  had  less  violence  in  our  cities  and,  once  more,  we  have 
not  had  a  Wild  West  with  its  ‘bad  men’— thanks  largely  to  the  work 
of  our  far-famed  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  Similarly  our 
public  life  is  generally  quieter, 
and  we  do  not  turn  on  the  flood¬ 
lights  of  publicity  quite  as  bril¬ 
liantly. 
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Canadian  family  life,  too,  has  been  more  conservative  than 
American,  with  a  lower  rate  of  divorces,  and  probably  a  stricter 
parental  control  of  children.  Young  people  in  Canada  have 
not  been  given  such  an  un- checked  rein;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  youth  and  its  new  ideas  have  not  always  had 
as  much  hearing  in  our  more  cautious  country.  Even  in  dress  there 
are  differences  between  the  two  lands,  with  Canadians  usually  be¬ 
ing  slower  to  adopt  bright  colours  and  new  fancies— although 
there  has  been  a  truly  dazzling  popularity  of  gaudy  hand-painted 
neckties  in  recent  years! 

And  yet  in  one  way,  in  the  field  of  business,  Canadians  have 
gone  ahead  with  developments  that  would  be  considered  anything 
but  conservative  in  the  United  States.  Above  all,  public  ownership 
and  control  of  different  kinds  of  business  activities  has  moved  much 
farther  in  Canada;  though  much  of  this  public  management  would 
be  attacked  as  'socialism'  across  the  border.  The  world's  biggest  rail¬ 
way  system,  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  people  of  Canada,  through  their  federal  government, 
while  the  great  American  railroads  all  stay  in  private  hands.  The 
government  also  controls  the  Canadian  banking  system  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  American  is  controlled. 

Then  there  are  the  big  publicly  owned  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines 
and  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  both  in  fields  that  the 
United  States  has  left  strictly  to  private  business.  And  there  are  far 
more  publicly  owned  hydro-electric  systems  and  city  bus  and  street 
car  lines  in  this  country,  in  proportion  to  its  population. 

Canadians,  however,  have  not  turned  to  public  ownership  be¬ 
cause  of  any  strong  belief  in  the  ideas  of  socialism.  Only  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  has  there  been  a  socialist  government 
in  Canada.  No,  public  ownership  has  rather  come  about  because 
in  so  big  a  country,  with  a  small  and  scattered  population,  private 
business  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  some  of  the  tasks  it  could 
undertake  in  the  very  rich,  well  populated  United  States.  Some 
vital  Canadian  railway  lines,  for  example,  simply  would  not  pay 
private  interests  to  undertake,  so  the  government  has  had  to  man- 
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age  and  maintain  them  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Often, 
too,  only  the  government  can  supply  the  funds  to  pay  for  develop¬ 
ments  that  Canada  must  have  as  a  modern  country. 

And  so,  though  Canadians  generally  share  the  Americans’  deep 
belief  in  private  enterprise  or  capitalism,  the  governments  of  Can¬ 
ada-federal,  provincial  and  municipal— have  played  a  striking  part 
in  our  economic  life.  Indeed,  to  a  surprising  extent  Canada  has 
worked  out  an  effective  practical  partnership  between  government 
and  private  business,  to  meet  her  special  problems.  This  really  re¬ 
markable  development  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  unusual  in  the 
world.  And  while  it  is  hardly  conservative,  it  is  also  quite  typical 
of  the  practical  Canadian  character. 

(b)  Religion  in  Canada.  We  have  seen  that  the  United  States 


is  mainly  Protestant  in  religion  and  Latin  America  strongly  Roman 
Catholic.  Canada  is  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
big  reason  for  this  is  that  her  English-speaking  group  is  largely 
Protestant  while  the  French-speaking  group  is  solidly  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic.  Unfortunately,  in  times  past,  religious  differences  helped  to 
keep  the  two  Canadian  communities  apart,  and  even  led  to  clashes. 
In  more  recent  times,  religious  bitterness  has  greatly  decreased, 
however. 

Canada  began  as  a  completely  Roman  Catholic  country  in  the 
days  of  New  France,  but  after  the  British  conquest  English-speak¬ 
ing  settlers  brought  more  and 
more  Protestantism  with  them. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists 
were  strongly  Protestant,  as  were 
also  the  later  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  settlers,  except  for  Roman 
Catholics  from  southern  Ireland. 

Only  when  numbers  of  Catholic 
immigrants  came  from  continen¬ 
tal  Europe  after  1900,  was  there 
much  increase  of  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism.  from  outside  and  then  some 
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other  smaller  groups  also  came  in,  such  as  members  of  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Churches.  But  in  the  total  Canada  became  and  stayed  rathei 
more  Protestant  than  Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  many  disputes  between 
the  two  main  religious  groups,  especially  between  Irish  Catholics 
and  Orangemen  (Protestants  mainly  from  Northern  Ireland). 
Confederation,  however,  helped  to  ease  things;  for  by  it  ticklish 
questions  affecting  religion  were  left  to  the  provinces.  This  meant 
that  Roman  Catholic,  French-speaking  Quebec  could  look  after 
its  own  religious  interests,  while  largely  Protestant  Ontario  no 
longer  had  to  fear  the  interference  of  Catholic  French  Canadians 
in  its  affairs.  Also  the  religious  rights  of  the  minorities  in  either 
province  were  respected.  Since  the  chief  religious  clashes  had  de¬ 
veloped  between  these  two  provinces,  bitter  feelings  now  declined 
in  Canada. 

They  were  still  kept  alive,  however,  by  the  separate  school  ques¬ 
tion;  that  is,  the  question  of  the  right  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
mainly  Protestant  provinces  to  have  their  own  tax-supported  schools, 
separate  from  the  regular  public  schools.  Ontario  had  established 
separate  schools  for  its  Catholic  minority,  as  Quebec  had  for  its 
Protestant.  But  the  problem  also  came  up,  for  example,  when  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  were  made  into  provinces  in  1905.  At  that 
time  separate  schools  were  provided  for  those  provinces.  This  school 
question  still  arouses  sharp  differences  of  opinion  in  various  parts 
of  Canada,  not  only  between  English-speaking  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  but  also  between  French  and  English-speaking 
Canadians.  For  example,  French  Canadians  who  wish  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  get  a  training  in  French,  may  feel  that  their  people  outside 
Quebec  are  not  as  well  treated  in  the  matter  of  schools  as  are 
English-speaking  citizens  in  Quebec  province.  In  general,  however, 
although  these  questions  of  religion  and  language  are  difficult,  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  has  greatly  spread  across  Canada.  Yet  we  should 
think  always  about  the  need  of  co-operation  and  understanding  in 
our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  the  world  at  large,  if  we  want  to 
keep  Canada  united. 
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In  Canada  today  there  is  a  small  Jewish  group,  but  98%  of  the 
Canadian  people  are  classed  as  Christian.  About  43%  of  them  are 
Roman  Catholics— two-thirds  being  French  Canadians,  and  the 
next  largest  group  being  Irish  in  origin.  Among  the  55%  connected 
with  various  Protestant  churches  (there  are  several  dozen),  all  but 
a  small  fraction  belong  to  a  few  main  denominations:  the  United 
Church,  Anglican,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Lutheran,  in  that 
order.  The  first  two  of  these,  indeed,  include  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  Canada.  The  United  Church  is  a  special  Canadian 
achievement:  it  was  formed  in  1925  by  the  union  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  many  Presbyterians,  and  the  Congregationalists. 

Aside  from  their  first  role,  in  guiding  people  in  the  ways  of 
Christianity,  the  churches  are  active  in  many  fields  in  Canada.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec  has  always  been  a  great  guar¬ 
dian  of  French  Canadian  ways  of  life,  and  in  return  it  has  been 
looked  to  for  leadership.  In  giving  French  Canada  leadership,  the 
Church,  for  instance,  has  led  in  organizing  colonizing  schemes 
in  the  harsh  lands  of  northern  Quebec.  It  has  founded  hospitals 
and  nursing  orders,  co-operatives  for  poor  farmers  and  fishermen, 
and  in  particular  it  has  looked  after  the  education  of  the  young, 
which  is  true  also  among  English-speaking  Roman  Catholics. 

Among  the  Canadian  Protestant  churches,  just  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  has  often  been  a  great  deal  of  real  agreement,  and 
much  common  effort  to  improve  Canadian  conditions  of  life. 
Churches  have  laboured  to  reduce  the  evils  of  drink,  to  bring  about 
many  kinds  of  reform,  to  provide  healthy  recreation  and  training 
for  the  young,  and  to  do  something  for  people  hard  hit  by  the 
troubles  of  crowded  modem  living  in  drab  and  heartless  city  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  general,  therefore,  the  churches  play  a  great  part 
in  Canadian  life,  and  in  return  it  is  true  that  Canadians  have  held 
more  firmly  to  the  faiths  of  their  fathers  than  many  other  peoples 
of  the  modem  world. 

(c)  Education  in  Canada.  Education  in  Canada  was  begun 
by  the  churches,  which  still  do  much  today.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  founded  schools  and  colleges  in  early  New  France, 


Courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways 
School  in  a  Railway  Car 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  operate  four  school  cars  in  the  sparsely 
populated  areas  of  Northern  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

and  with  the  growth  of  English-speaking  settlement,  Protestant 
churches  did  the  same.  For  instance,  in  higher  education  the 
Anglican  Church  began  King’s  College  in  Halifax  and  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto  (later  the  University  of  Toronto);  the  Presbyterians 
founded  Queen’s  University  at  Kingston;  the  Baptists,  Acadia  in 
Nova  Scotia;  the  Methodists,  Victoria  (now  part  of  the  University 
of  Toronto);  while  Laval  in  Quebec  really  goes  back  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  opened  in  1663.  McGill  in  Montreal  is  the  only 
early  Canadian  university  not  begun  under  the  churches. 

But  gradually,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
picture  began  to  change  as  publicly  supported  education  started 
to  spread,  first  with  elementary  schools,  then  with  high  schools  and 
universities.  A  notable  public  school  system  was  worked  out  in  what 
is  now  Ontario,  thanks  chiefly  to  Egerton  Ryerson,  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  over  thirty  years.  In  general,  this  system  provided 
public  schools  for  Protestant  and  other  non-Catholic  children  and 
separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics,  which  also  were  given  tax 
support.  Here  was  a  Canadian  solution  for  a  Canadian  problem. 

Education  was  left  to  the  provinces  at  Confederation,  and  each 
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began  to  build  up  its  school  system.  Today  there  are  free,  compul¬ 
sory  public  schools  in  all  provinces,  with  a  school-leaving  age  of 
about  16.  There  are  also  many  private  and  church  schools.  In 
Quebec,  of  course,  the  main  public  school  system,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  majority,  comes  under  the  Church,  while  in  Newfound¬ 
land  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  United  Churches,  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  run  the  schools  under  a  government  board  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

After  1850,  moreover,  universities  lost  some  of  their  earlier 
church’  character;  that  is,  religious  subjects  received  less  atten¬ 
tion  in  their  teaching  programmes,  and  those  which  had  not  been 
open  to  students  of  different  religious  faiths  opened  their  doors  to 
everyone.  Public  control  over  universities  was  also  extended,  and 
in  the  new  western  provinces  a  government-backed  provincial 
university’  was  set  up  in  each.  After  1900,  too,  technical  and 
vocational  schools  began  to  appear,  and  they  play  a  large  part 
in  our  educational  system  today. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  Canadian  education  faces  is 
Canada’s  basic  difficulty  of  size  and  scattered  population.  To  meet 
it  'consolidated  schools’  have  been  set  up  in  many  country  districts, 
to  which  school  buses  bring  pupils  from  large  areas.  In  some 
northern  parts  of  the  country  travelling  schools  in  railway  cars 
move  about  from  place  to  place.  Education  is  also  carried  on  by 
mail,  lessons  and  exercises  being  sent  to  far-off  outposts.  And 
radio,  and  now  television,  are  also  used  in  teaching  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  Canadian  distance. 

In  many  ways  Canadian  school  education  is  like  American.  For 
instance,  it  tries  to  teach  a  common  citizenship  to  children  of  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds,  some  of  them  only  recently  arrived  in  Canada. 
Also,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  has  moved  towards  training  children 
in  'practical’  subjects  for  later  jobs  or  vocations  at  which  they 
must  earn  a  living.  Yet  Canadian  education  is  still  considerably 
different  from  American.  For  one  thing,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
its  special  problems,  such  as  the  two  Canadian  communities,  each 
with  its  own  point  of  view.  For  another,  it  has  not  gone  as  far 
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as  the  American  in  cutting  down  the  traditional  school  subjects 
of  languages,  literature  and  mathematics;  and  in  some  ways  it  is 
closer  to  British  methods.  Thus  in  education  too,  Canadian  civil¬ 
ization  has  its  own  distinctive  blend. 


3.  The  Culture  of  Canada 


(a)  Why  If  has  Grown  Slowly.  Like 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  Canada  long  tended  to  look 
to  Europe  and  especially  to  Britain  for  her  culture— her  literature, 
arts  and  learning.  But  now  Canada's  own  literature  and  arts  are 
taking  shape,  while  some  of  her  university  centres  attract  students 
and  teachers  from  all  around  the  world,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  medicine.  Canada  has  certainly  been  slower  to 
develop  her  own  culture  than  either  the  United  States  or  Latin 
America,  and  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  Canada  is  a  good  deal  younger  in  her  civilization  in  the 
Americas.  Latin  America  goes  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  and 
has  had  far  more  time  to  develop  her  arts.  The  United  States  had 
a  well  settled  society  on  her  Atlantic  coast  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  before  the  American  Revolution.  But  English-speaking  Can¬ 
ada  only  received  its  main  settlement  in  the  nineteenth. 

French  Canada,  of  course,  had  begun  earlier,  and  it  is  notable 
that  this  section  has  the  best  developed  culture  of  its  own  in  all 
Canada.  But  English  Canada  is  still  close  enough  to  the  raw  fron¬ 
tier  age  that  some  of  its  people  yet  think  that  work  in  the  arts 
is  a  little  silly,  or  time-wasting,  or  costs  too  much— not  realizing 
that  if  a  nation  has  no  culture  of  its  own,  then  it  has  little 
character  of  its  own  either,  and  no  particular  reason  to  exist  as  a 
separate  country  making  its  own  contributions  to  the  world. 

The  division  of  Canada  into  two  main  communities,  French  and 
English-speaking,  has  also  delayed  the  growth  of  Canadian  culture. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  the  presence  of  these  two  great  groups 


should  enrich  our  cultural  life, 
and  in  addition  there  are  other 
groups  which  have  come  to 
Canada,  each  of  which  can  make 
its  own  valuable  contribution. 

The  growth  of  Canadian  cul¬ 
ture  has  also  been  greatly  affected 
by  our  nearness  to  the  United 
States.  Canada  with  its  much 
smaller  population  has  not  gone 
so  far  in  developing  the  arts  as  the 
huge,  densely  populated  United 
States.  This  is  not  really  strange, 
but  the  fact  of  living  beside  so 
many  millions  of  Americans,  who 
speak  the  same  language  and  are 
like  us  in  so  many  ways,  has  also 
tended  to  delay  the  growth  of  a 
truly  Canadian  culture.  It  has 
been  very  easy  for  many  English- 
speaking  Canadians  to  look  to  the 
United  States  for  their  ideas  and 
entertainment.  Today  they  read 
American  books  and  magazines, 
listen  to  American  radio,  and 
follow  American-type  news¬ 
papers,  full  of  material  from 
United  States  sources. 

This  dependence  on  United 
States  culture  has,  of  course,  cer¬ 
tain  advantages.  We  live  beside 
a  rich,  friendly  neighbour  who 
provides  us  with  things  besides 
those  we  can  afford  for  ourselves. 
Thus  in  many  parts  of  Canada 
we  have  a  wide  choice  of  Ameri¬ 
can  radio,  or  even  television,  pro- 
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grammes  in  addition  to  our  own.  We  can  get  a  vast  quantity  of 
American  books  and  magazines  cheaply  and  easily,  some  of  little 
worth  but  others  of  much  value  indeed.  And  American  generosity 
has  greatly  aided  the  development  of  learning  in  Canada,  through 
large  gifts  from  organizations  like  the  Rockefeller,  Carnegie  and 
Ford  Foundations,  and  has  provided  many  scholarships  to  give 
Canadians  advanced  training  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  disadvantages  too,  however.  If  we  are  used  to  leaning 
too  much  on  our  neighbour,  then  we  will  never  develop  our  own 
culture;  and  so  this  leaning  has  also  helped  to  hold  back  Canadian 
development.  That  fact  was  made  clear  in  a  great  report  in  1951 
on  the  state  of  Canada’s  culture,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Arts,  Letters,  and  Sciences  in  Canada,  often  called 
the  Massey  Report  after  the  Commission’s  Chairman,  the  Right 
Honourable  Vincent  Massey.  The  Report  recommended  a  good 
deal  of  government  aid  to  advance  the  arts  and  learning  in  Canada. 
This  call  for  government  aid  was  later  attacked  as  meaning  un¬ 
healthy  pampering  and  state  interference  in  the  world  of  culture. 
It  was  replied,  however,  that  here  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  Canada 
had  to  work  partly  through  public  enterprise,  because  of  her  great 
distances  and  small  population,  if  real  national  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  was  to  go  on  all  across  this  broad  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  development  of  a  Canadian 
culture  is  the  influence  of  the  powerful  American  'mass  media’  that 
can  so  take  up  peoples’  minds  today.  Because  its  populated  parts 
are  generally  strung  out  close  to  the  United  States  border,  Canada 
is  readily  open  to  these  American  influences,  and  so  shares  the 
dangers  from  mass  media  that  we  noted  in  the  United  States.  Amer¬ 
ican  movies  as  well  as  radio,  television,  magazines  and  newspapers 
turn  our  attention  south  of  the  border.  Canadians  may  know  more 
about  Hollywood  movie  stars  than  they  do  about  their  own  country. 

Yet  Canada  has  also  been  building  its  own  media  to  deal  with 
Canadian  subjects  in  a  Canadian  way.  For  example,  there  is  the 
Canadian  Press,  a  flourishing  nation-wide  news  service;  and  the 
growing  publishing  industry  that  produces  many  fine  Canadian 
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books.  There  are  truly  Canadian  magazines,  and  not  just  American 
ones  with  a  little  section  on  Canada;  the  National  Film  Board,  that 
has  won  world-wide  fame  for  its  work;  and  the  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation,  whose  programmes  give  an  outlet  for  so  much 
Canadian  talent,  and  help  to  make  Canadians  from  sea  to  sea  feel 
they  are  truly  part  of  one  country. 

Through  all  these  means  a  Canadian  culture  is  being  spread  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  the  fact  that  they  exist  at  all  is  a  good 
sign  that  Canada  wants  to  build  her  own  culture  and  not  simply  de¬ 
pend  on  her  neighbour.  Moreover,  her  literature  and  arts  now 
show  that  she  is  moving  well  ahead  in  this  direction. 

(b)  Literature  and  the  Arts.  English-Canadian  literature  had 
not  developed  very  far  before  Confederation,  though  there  was 
Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  Sam  Slick 
the  Clockmaker  won  him  a  world  reputation  as  a  humourist.  But 
the  new  feeling  for  the  land  of  Canada  after  Confederation  brought 
to  the  fore  men  like  Charles  Mair,  whose  poetry  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  western  prairies.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a  whole  group  of  noted  poets  portraying  the  charm  or  the 
grandeur  of  the  Canadian  landscape:  writers  like  Archibald  Lamp- 
man,  Bliss  Carmen,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  and  Sir  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

By  the  same  time  a  famous  Canadian  historical  novel  had  been 
produced  in  William  Kirby's  The  Golden  Dog,  a  romantic  tale  of 
old  Quebec  before  the  British  conquest.  And  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  Lucy  Maude  Montgomery  was  creating  Anne  of  Green 
Gables ,  loved  by  generations  of  young  people  ever  since.  Soon  after 
1900  Stephen  Leacock  began  his  long  career  as  Canada’s  best 
known  humourist,  and  his  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town  gave 
a  wonderfully  amusing  and  sensitive  picture  of  Ontario  small  town 
life. 

Canadian  literature  has  developed  most  rapidly,  however,  and 
with  a  character  of  its  own,  in  the  years  since  the  First  World  War. 
Then  in  poetry  E.  J.  Pratt,  a  Newfoundlander  by  birth,  began  to 
write  with  great  force  of  the  seas  and  ships  of  rugged  Newfound- 


Collection :  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto 
The  Reuben  and  Kate  Leonard  Canadian  Fund 

“Country  North  of  Lake  Superior” 

By  La  wren  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Group  of  Seven. 

land,  of  the  heroism  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada,  and 
in  a  later  work,  Towards  the  Last  Spike ,  of  the  dramatic  story  of 
the  building  of  the  C.P.R.  Other  younger  poets  like  A.  J.  M.  Smith 
and  A.  M.  Klein  sought  to  make  poetry  out  of  everyday  life  and  to 
try  many  new  forms.  Earle  Bimey  wrote  David ,  powerfully  describ¬ 
ing  mountain-climbing  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Dorothy  Livesay 
expressed  her  deep  desires  for  social  reform  in  her  intense  poems. 
And  the  work  of  these  and  many  others  showed  that  Canada  at 
last  was  coming  of  age  in  the  world  of  poetry. 

Among  the  leading  novelists  after  the  First  World  War  are  Fred¬ 
erick  Philip  Grove,  who  treated  pioneer  life  in  the  West,  Mazo  de 
la  Roche,  best  known  for  her  famous  jalna  series,  about  the  White- 
oaks  ‘country  squire’  family  in  southern  Ontario,  and  Morley  Cal- 
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laghan,  who  effectively  described  our  Canadian  city  life  of  today. 
Newer  writers  of  growing  fame  are  Hugh  Maclennan,  William 
Mitchell  and  Bruce  Hutchison,  all  of  whom  have  a  strong  feeling 
for  Canada,  and  a  striking  ability  to  express  the  character  of  the 
Canadian  land  and  people. 

French  Canada  too  has  greatly  developed  its  literature  since 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Some  years  before  Confederation,  F.  X. 
Garneau  wrote  his  classic  history  of  French  Canada,  beginning  a 
long  line  of  able  historians  whose  work  is  still  one  of  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  French-Canadian  literature.  Poetry  too  has  been  highly 
developed  in  French  Canada,  from  Octave  Cremazie,  the  ‘father 
of  French-Canadian  poetry’,  who  wrote  around  the  time  of  Con¬ 
federation,  to  Louis  Frechette,  who  worked  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  down  to  the  present,  to  Robert  Choquette 
and  many  others.  In  French-Canadian  novels,  perhaps  the  work 
most  famous  outside  Quebec  is  Maria  Chap  delaine,  a  charming 
description  of  French-Canadian  life  actually  written  by  a  French¬ 
man,  Louis  Hemon,  in  1916.  By  mid-twentieth  century  French 
Canada  had  fine  young  authors  like  Roger  Lemelin  and  Genevieve 
Guievremont  who  were  making  a  name  for  their  work  in  English 
as  well  as  in  French. 

In  the  arts,  Canadians  have  perhaps  done  their  best  known  work 
in  painting.  At  first  Canadian  artists  usually  painted  in  styles 
learned  in  Europe,  but  by  the  time  of  the  First  World  War  men 
like  Tom  Thomson  had  turned  to  the  vast  sweeps  of  their  native 
Canadian  landscape  for  inspiration,  and  developed  a  vigorous,  bold 
style  all  their  own.  In  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  the  ‘Group  of  Seven’ 
(seven  brilliant  artists,  among  them  Lawren  Harris  and  A.  Y. 
Jackson)  in  particular  shaped  Canadian  painting  along  truly  na¬ 
tional  lines.  Since  then  Canadian  art  has  gone  forward  in  many 
directions.  One  of  the  most  interesting  later  developments  was  that 
some  Canadian  artists  began  looking  for  training  not  to  Europe  and 
Paris,  as  in  times  past,  but  within  the  Americas,  to  the  great  Mexi¬ 
can  school  of  art  which  we  have  mentioned  earlier. 

While  Canadians  have  not  written  much  important  music,  there 
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are  a  number  of  talented  rising  composers,  and  there  has  been  a 
rapid  musical  development  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  choral  sing¬ 
ing,  music  in  the  schools,  and  symphony  orchestras,  such  as  those  of 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Vancouver.  Then  we  should  note  the  sur¬ 
prising  growth  of  ballet  in  Canada,  notably  developed  by  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  and  National  Ballets,  and  the  widespread  interest  in  drama 
through  the  amateur  ‘little  theatre'  movement,  whose  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  yearly  compete  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Drama  Festival. 
Finally  we  should  mention  the  growing  attention  paid  to  Canadian 
handicrafts;  perhaps  best  to  be  seen  in  Quebec,  which  has  fine 
traditions  of  woodcarving  and  weaving,  but  also  important  in  the 
little  villages  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.  And  these  are  only  some  of  the  many  signs  of 
growing  interest  in  the  arts  in  Canada  today. 

Sports,  too,  add  a  special  note  of  their  own  to  Canadian  culture. 
Not  only  is  there  Canadas  own  national  game  of  ice-hockey,  for 
which  she  is  world-famous,  but  also  her  own  brand  of  football 
(although  soccer  is  more  important  in  the  Maritime  Provinces). 
Lacrosse,  too,  was  once  a  very  popular  Canadian  national  sport, 
though  now  it  has  greatly  declined  in  importance.  But  did  you 
know  that  the  most  widely  played  game  in  Canada  today  is  curling? 
In  these  ice  sports  of  hockey  and  curling  Canadians  have  games 
that  well  suit  her  winter  climate,  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
have  become  hers,  above  all.  Beyond  these,  of  course,  Canadians 
enjoy  many  games  and  sports,  from  baseball  and  tennis  to  hunting 
and  fishing;  for  with  all  the  great  outdoors  of  Canada  about  us 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  one  of  the  world's  most  sports-minded 
peoples. 

From  all  this  we  can  see  that  Canada  clearly  has  a  growing  cul¬ 
ture  and  national  character  of  her  own.  In  general,  too,  we  can  see 
that  Canada  is  an  American  nation,  sprung  from  European  be¬ 
ginnings  but  shaping  her  own  mind  and  outlook,  just  as  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  have.  At  the  same  time  Canada 
like  the  LInited  States  and  Latin  America  remains  part  of  a  bigger 
European  civilization,  and  indeed  in  some  ways  Canada  has  kept 
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more  of  European  influences  than  has  the  United  States.  Thus  we 
see  that  Canada  has  been  developing  in  her  own  distinctive  way, 
and  so  can  take  a  proud  place  within  the  great  world  of  the 
Americas. 
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Learn  by  Doing 

1.  Have  a  class  discussion  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
monarchy.  (1,  a) 

2.  Have  two  committees  present  the  respective  strengths  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  systems  of  cabinet  government.  (1,  a) 

3.  Prepare  a  newspaper  report  comparing  the  relative  values  of  the 
American  policy  of  defining  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government 
with  the  Canadian  practice  in  this  regard.  (1,  b) 

4.  Prepare  a  panel  discussion  on  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the 
Canadian  and  American  peoples.  (2,  a) 

5.  (a)  Prepare  a  chart  showing  the  number  of  people  who  belong  to 
the  various  religious  denominations  in  Canada.  (2,  b) 

(b)  Discuss  the  contributions  the  churches  have  made  to  Canadian 
life.  (2,  b) 

6.  Prepare  a  short  speech  which  might  have  been  given  by  Egerton 
Ryerson  to  convince  the  people  of  the  necessity  for  compulsory 
education  and  tax-supported  schools.  (2,  c) 

7.  “A  strong  American  culture  has  greatly  affected  the  growth  of  a 
truly  Canadian  culture.”  Discuss  this  statement.  (3,  a) 

8.  Have  each  student  select  a  Canadian  author  or  poet,  and  write  a 
brief  story  of  his  life.  Refer  to  a  poem  or  story.  Discuss  these  in 
class.  (3,  b) 

9.  Obtain  postcard  reproductions  of  the  work  of  Canadian  painters 
from  the  National  Art  Gallery  and  discuss  these  in  class.  (3,  b) 

10.  Prepare  a  scrapbook  or  bulletin  board  display  of  the  work  of  great 
Canadians  in  the  fields  of  literature,  art,  music,  crafts  and  sports. 

(3,  b) 

Facts  to  Know 

1.  (a)  List  aspects  of  the  Canadian  system  of  government  which  have 

been  borrowed  from  the  British  system.  (1,  a) 

(b)  List  aspects  of  our  Canadian  government  system  which  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  United  States.  (1,  b) 

2.  What  are  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  election  of  officials  such 
as  judges,  school  superintendents,  and  so  on?  (1,  a) 

3.  Why  have  Canadians  turned  to  public  ownership  of  such  business 
activities  as  railways,  hydro-electric  systems,  and  broadcasting? 
(2, a)  .  .  . 

4.  In  what  ways  is  education  helping  to  develop  a  strong  unified 
country?  (2,  c) 
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5.  List  some  of  the  themes  used  by  Canadian  writers  to  show  that  they 
are  truly  Canadian.  (3,  b) 

6.  (a)  State  ways  in  which  you  feel  a  distinctly  Canadian  culture 

may  be  further  encouraged. 

(b)  What  was  the  Massey  Report? 


Supplementary  Reading 

Bonner,  Mary  Graham— Made  in  Canada— McClelland  and  Stewart 
Brown,  George  W.— Canadian  Democracy  in  Action— Dent 
Burwell,  F.  M.  and  Clute,  F.  J.— To  You  the  Torch— Macmillan 
Lambert,  Richard  S.— The  Adventure  of  Canadian  Painting— McClelland  and 
Stewart 

Ross,  Frances  Aileen— The  Land  and  People  of  Canada— Longmans  Green 


WE  MADE  IT  ! 
DID  YOU  ? 
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1534-41 

1605 

1608 

1610 

1663 

1670 

1689 

1713 

1758 

1763 

1783 

1791 

1792-94 

1811 

1812 

1815 

1817 

1837 

1838 


/ .  The  Growth  of  Canada 

Cartier  explores  and  tries  to  start  a  French  settlement 

French  start  Port  Royal  in  Acadia 

Quebec  is  founded  by  Champlain 

Hudson  discovers  Hudson  Bay 

Royal  government  is  started  in  New  France 

Fludson’s  Bay  Company  granted  a  vast  area  of  land 

Beginning  of  long  struggle  between  France  and  England 

Treaty  of  Utrecht:  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  become  English 
possessions 

Nova  Scotia  given  an  elected  assembly 

Peace  of  Paris  ends  long  struggle  in  North  America:  France 
loses  her  American  empire 

Loyalist  immigration  strengthens  British  America 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  given  elected  assemblies 

Vancouver  charts  west  coast  of  British  America 

Selkirk  starts  settlement  of  Red  River 

War  ends  American  migration  to  Canada 

Great  migration  from  the  British  Isles  begins 

Boundary  disputes  with  United  States  to  be  settled  peacefully 

Rebellions  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

Durham's  Report  urges  that  responsible  government  be  granted 
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1848  Responsible  government  is  won  in  Nova  Scotia 
1850  Railway  building  begins 

1854  Reciprocity  Treaty  opens  up  trade  with  the  United  States 
1858  Gold  rush  to  the  Fraser  River 

1860  Grand  Trunk  Railway  connects  Sarnia  and  Riviere  du  Loup 

1861-65  American  Civil  War  causes  unfriendly  relations  with  British 
America 

1864  Conferences  at  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  to  discuss  confedera¬ 
tion 

1 867  Four  provinces  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

1 869  The  Dominion  secures  Rupertsland 

1870  The  Red  River  Rebellion  leads  to  Manitoba  becoming  a 
province 

1871  British  Columbia  enters  the  Dominion  on  the  promise  of  a 
transcontinental  railway.  Treaty  of  Washington  settles  disputes 
with  the  United  States 

1873  Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police  organized 
1878  Macdonald  starts  the  national  policy’ 

1885  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  opened 

1895  Hydro-electric  power  produced  at  Niagara  Falls 

1 896  Great  migration  to  the  prairies 
1903  Alaska  boundary  disputes  settled 
1909  International  Joint  Commission  started 

1911  American  proposal  for  reciprocity  turned  down  in  Canada 
1914  Canada  sends  forces  to  fight  in  the  First  World  War 
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1919  Canada  becomes  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 

1923  Canada  makes  Halibut  Fisheries  Treaty  with  the  United  States 

1927  Canada  and  the  United  States  exchange  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives 

1936  Canada  makes  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States 

1939  The  Second  World  War  begins:  Canada  helps  Britain  against 
Axis  powers 

1940  Canada  and  the  United  States  set  up  Joint  Board  of  Defence 

1941  Canada  makes  trade  agreements  with  Latin  America 
1945  Canada  agrees  to  charter  of  United  Nations 

1949  Canada  joins  NATO 

1950  Canada  sends  help  to  resist  Communists  in  Korea 

2,  The  Growth  of  the  United  States 

1497  John  Cabot  claims  part  of  North  American  coast  for  England 

1588  Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada  ends  Spain’s  sole  control  over  North 

America 

1606  Charter  of  Virginia  promises  setders  liberties 

1619  House  of  Burgesses  meets  for  first  time  in  Virginia 

1620  Pilgrims  sign  Mayflower  Compact— government  depends  on 
will  of  people 

1636  Harvard  University  started 
1639  Connecticut  draws  up  written  constitution 
1647  Massachusetts  starts  tax  supported  school  system 
1649  Maryland  adopts  religious  freedom 
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1689  Beginning  of  wars  between  England  and  France 

1704  Boston  News  Letter  published 

1735  Freedom  of  the  press  established 

1754  French  and  Indian  wars 

1763  French  empire  in  America  ended 

1763  British  officials  attempt  to  organize  colonial  affairs 

1773  Boston  tea  party  opposes  British  authority 

1775  Armed  clashes  between  British  troops  and  colonists  start 

1776  Declaration  of  Independence  severs  connection  with  Britain 

1778  British  forces  surrender  at  Saratoga:  France  enters  war  against 
Britain 

1778  Britain  recognizes  independence  of  United  States 

1787  Constitution  gives  the  nation  a  form  of  government 

1789  George  Washington  becomes  first  President 

1797  Washington  urges  United  States  to  stay  out  of  European  affairs 

1803  Louisiana  Purchase  adds  vast  area  to  the  nation 

1804  Lewis  and  Clark  open  up  the  way  to  the  West 
1812-14  War  with  Great  Britain 

1820  Missouri  Compromise  stills  disputes  over  slavery 

1825  Erie  Canal  carries  trade  between  Great  Lakes  and  east  coast 

1830  Railway  building  opens  up  country 

1830  Andrew  Jackson,  as  President,  encourages  giving  of  vote  to 
common  people 

1834  McCormick  starts  to  make  farm  machinery 
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1836  Americans  in  Texas  declare  independence  from  Mexico 
1844  Telegraph  proves  to  be  successful 

1846  Oregon  country  is  divided  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States 

1846-48  War  with  Mexico  adds  new  lands  to  the  United  States 

1849  Gold  rush  to  California  hastens  settlement  of  Pacific  coast 

1850  Disputes  between  North  and  South  over  slavery  become  bitter 
1854  Republican  Party  formed  to  oppose  slavery 

1 860  Election  of  Lincoln  divides  the  nation 
1861-65  Civil  War  between  states  of  the  Union 
1867  The  United  States  buys  Alaska  from  Russia 
1869  First  transcontinental  railway  spans  the  nation 
1882  New  York  opens  first  central  electric  power  station 
1886  Unions  organize  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
1893  Ford  builds  his  first  automobile 

1898  Spanish- American  War  brings  Cuba  and  Pacific  islands  under 
American  control 

1904  Roosevelt  sends  American  marines  into  Latin  America 
1917  The  United  States  enters  the  First  World  War 

1920  The  United  States  refuses  to  support  League  of  Nations 

1920  s  Good  times  and  prosperity  give  high  standard  of  living 

1930  s  World  wide  depression  causes  great  unemployment:  Roosevelt 
urges  that  federal  government  relieve  distress 

1935-37  Congress,  alarmed  by  rise  of  dictators,  passes  Neutrality  Acts 
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1939  United  States  remains  neutral  at  the  beginning  of  Second 
World  War 

1941  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  brings  United  States  into  war 

1945  United  States  approves  United  Nations  Charter 

1947  Truman  promises  military  aid  to  countries  resisting  Communist 
Russia:  Marshall  Aid  to  help  recovery  of  European  countries 

1949  United  States  joins  NATO  to  defend  North  Adantic  countries 

1950  American  forces  help  defend  Korea  against  Communists 

1951  United  States  withdraws  occupation  troops  from  Japan 
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